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TEANSLATOR'S    PEEFACE. 


A  FEW  words  to  explain  why  it  has  been  thought  well 
to  add,  to  the  already  overwhelming  number  of  Shake- 
speare studies,  this  translation  of  the  first  part  of  M. 
Stapfer's  "  Shakespeare  et  I'Antiquite,"  seem  not  uncalled 
for  in  these  days,  when  Shakespeare  criticism  has  already 
reached  such  huge  proportions  as  to  cause  its  very  name 
to  be  received  with  a  half  weary,  half  impatient  sigh. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  German  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare,  but  no  word  has  for  a  long 
time  come  to  us  from  France — that  land  peculiarly  famed 
for  literary  skill  and  for  acute  and  delicate  criticism; 
and,  therefore,  to  hear  what  one  of  the  first  French 
literary  critics  of  the  day  has  to  say  concerning  our  great 
English  poet  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

Moreover,  the  subject  of  M.  Stapfer's  book — not 
Shakespeare,  but  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  as  repre- 
sented in  Shakespeare's  plays — ^invests  it  with  a  special 
character,  and  offers  many  fresh  and  suggestive  points  of 
view;  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  framework  ad- 
mitting also  of  a  more  minute  and  thorough  mode  of 
treatment  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

That  his  book  should  contain  any  facts  or  details 
possessing  the  charms  of  novelty  for  English  readers  is 
scarcely  likely — the  facts  of  a  man's  history  offer  but 
little  scope  for  invention, — but  the  point  of  importance 
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with  the  literary  critic  is  the  use  to  which  the  facts  are 
put,  and  his  chief  concern  with  otherwise  trivial  and 
time-worn  details  is  to  make  them  full  of  fresh  interest 
and  life  for  us,  by  ordering  and  manipulating  them  so  as 
to  bring  the  truths  they  serve  to  illustrate,  or  to  suggest, 
into  clear  and  unmistakeable  prominence.  Unless  they 
float,  as  it  were,  upon  a  sea  of  thought,  in  the  midst 
of  fresh  and  invigorating  breezes,  among  the  currents 
and  tides  of  conflicting  opinions  and  ideas,  they  are 
altogether  vapid  and  useless  to  him. 

For  those  readers  who  only  care  for  discussion  of 
some  obscure  passage  or  obsolete  word,  there  wiU,  I  fear, 
be  nothing  but  disappointment  in  store ;  the  aim  of  the 
book  is  of  a  purely  literary  character,  and  it  offers  no 
information  of  an  etymological  or  philological  nature. 
But  though  this  may  render  it  valueless  to  one  class  of 
readers,  it  enables  it,  I  trust,  to  appeal  the  more  surely 
to  those  by  whom  literature — in  contradistinction  to 
science,  history,  and  to  aU  books  written  entirely  for 
the  sake  of  imparting  information,  without  the  devotion 
of  any  special  care  to  the  manner  in  which  the  informa- 
tion is  given — is  prized  as  one  of  the  most  precious  forms 
of  art. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  translate  a  book  in  which  so 
great  a  part  is  played  by  the  style  of  the  author,  the 
charm  of  which,  A\dth  all  its  lightness,  point,  and  grace, 
it  must  be  vain  to  hope  to  render  in  a  translation.  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  convey  some 
slight  notion  of  it,  and  although  the  echoes  of  the 
original  sound  can,  at  best,  be  only  few  and  faint,  I  hope 
the  impression  may  somehow  make  itself  felt  that  the 
book  in  its  original  form  aims  at  being  a  work  of  art. 

The  work  to  which  M.  Stapfer  has  given  the  title 
of  "  Shakespeare-  et  I'Antiquitd,"  consists  of  two  distinct 
and  independent  parts.  The  first  part — "  Greek  and 
Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakespeare's  Plays  " 
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■which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  is  simply, 
as  M.  Stapfer  says  in  his  preface,  a  study  of  one  aspect 
of  Shakespeare's  work  and  genius,  which  necessitates  an 
examination  of  only  seven  of  his  plays.  The  second 
part — "  Shakespeare  and  the  Greek  Tragedians  "  * — em- 
braces a  "wider  horizon.  It  is  a  general  history  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  dramatic  art,  comparing,  in  a 
series  of  essays,  ancient  tragedy  with  modern  tragedy; 
it  is  a  work  in  which  Shakespeare  is,  rightly  speaking, 
the  centre,  rather  than  the  precise  and  actual  subject. 
M.  Stapfer  continues,  "There  yet  remained  to  be  done 
for  comedy  what  had  been  done  for  tragedy :  '  Shake- 
speare and  the  Greek  Tragedians'  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  followed  by  'Shakespeare  and  Aristo- 
phanes,' but  a  comparison  drawn  between  these  two 
poets  hardly  offers  sufficiently  fertile  grounds  to  justify 
such  a  title;  and  I  have  therefore  preferred  that  of 
'  Molifere,  Shakespeare,  et  la  Critique  AUemande,'  which 
appears  as  a  separate  work  at  the  end  of  '  Shakespeare 
et  I'Antiquit^.' " 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  wherever  I  have 
in  any  way  deviated  from  the  text,  whether  by  the 
omission  or  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  here  and 
there — which,  however,  has  very  seldom  been  the  case, — 
it  has  been  with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
the  author. 

EMILY  J.  CAREY. 


*  This  second  part  has  already  been  published  in  Paris;  its  future 
appearance  in  EDglish  depends  upon  various  circumstances. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


CLASSICAL    ANTIQUITY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Shakespeaee  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  most  perfect 
representative  of  -tlie  modern  or  romantic  Drama  as 
distinguished  from  ancient  or  classical  tragedy  on  the' 
one  hand,  and  from  neo-classic  tragedy  on  the  other ;  but 
the  question  arises  how  he  came  to  give  this  character- 
to  his  plays — whether  it  was  from  indifference  or  from 
choice.  The  poiat  to  be  considered  is  whether  he  simply 
followed  the  traditions  handed  down  to  him,  without 
any  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity,  and  with  no 
classical  books  or  even  imitations  of  classical  authors 
within  his  reach;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  his 
learning  gave  him  access  to  the  originals,  and  whether 
classical  imitations  and  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  were  familiar  to  him.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  answer  the  question  whether  it  was  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  well-considered  de- 
termination that  he  struck  out  into  new  paths  of  his. 
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own,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  England 
participated  in  the  great  European  movement  of  the 
Renaissance,   and  what  the  average  level   of  classical 
learning  was  in  Shakespeare's  time.     We  shall  also  have 
especially  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Drama,  with 
regard  to  plays  written  in  imitation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and   to   learn   whether  classical   theories   were 
expounded  and  commended  by  professors  of  the  poetic 
art.    An  attempt  must  further  be  made,  by  means  of  such 
authentic  information   as   we   possess  of    Shakespeare's 
life,  and  above  all,  by  the  help  of  the  indications  his 
works  themselves  furnish  us  with,  to  measure  the  extent 
of  his  literary  knowledge,  and  in  some  sort  to  form  his 
library  anew,  to  follow  him  into  the  circles  where  he 
might  hear  classical  works  discussed,  and  penetrate  into 
his  solitude  when  deep  in  the  perusal  of  his  favourite 
authors ; — but  here  we  are  treading  simply  on  conjecture, 
and  returning  to   more   solid   ground,  must  endeavour, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  discover  any  trace  or  expression 
of  it,  to  sound  his  real  feeling  with  regard  to  the  ancients 
and  their  modem  partisans. 
,'        In  the   multiform   and   varied   world   of  his   plays, 
Shakespeare   introduces   many  of  the   names    and   per- 
.  Bonages  belonging  to  antiquity — a  subject  which  occupied 
his  attention  from  the  beginning  of  his  literary  activity, 
and  indeed   especially  at  the  beginning,   as   is    shown 
by  his  descriptive  poems  of  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  and 
"  Lucrece,"  which,  at  least  in  their  title  and  motive,  are 
respectively  Greek  and  Latin,  and  belong,  as   do  also 
the  sonnets,  to  the  Italian  school  of  poetry,  the  influence 
of  which  was  so  widely  felt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
And,  in  fact,  the  first  dramas  attributed  to  him  are  so 
laden  with  classical  reminiscences  and  traditions  of  the 
schools,  that  we  should  have  to  look  upon  Shakespeare  as 
rather  over-cumbered  with  learning,  not  to  say  pedantic 
if  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  his  work  and  his  only. 
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JFrom  the  dawn  of  Shakespeare's  poetical  career  to 
the  close,  classical  antiquity  is  more  or  less  present  in 
aU  his  works,  either  in  a  direct  quotation  or  in  a  mere 
coincidence  which  recalls  some  well-known  passage,  here 
by  some  expression  or  allusion,  and  there  by  a  proper 
name.  In  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  for  instance, 
we  meet  with  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens;  in  the 
"  Tempest "  the  fantastic  spirits  are  called  Iris,  Ceres, 
and  Juno ;  King  Lear  is  a  descendant  of  .^Eneas ;  Cjniibe- 
line  belongs  to  the  same  dynasty,  and  makes  war  upon 
the  Romans,  who  march  against  him  under  a  general 
named  Cains  Lucius.  But  details  such  as  these  are 
insufficient  to  stamp  the  plays  in  which  they  occur  with 
the  seal  of  antiquity,  and  only  the  following  dramas  can 
really  be  said  to  be  classical :  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors," 
the  story  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  "Mensechmi" 
■of  Plautus ;  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in  which  the  per- 
sonages are  those  of  Homer  in  the  "  Iliad ;"  "  Timon  of 
Athens;"  "  Coriolanus;"/ "Julius  Csesar;"  and  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra." 

But  even  these  six  plays  bear  but  a  very  doubtful 
resemblance  in  character  and  tone  to  ancient  classical 
works,  and  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  as  to 
how  Shakespeare  obtained  his  knowledge  of  classical 
subjects,  whether  he  did  so  straight  from  ancient  authors 
— either  in  their  own  tongue  or  in  translations, — or 
rather,  through  mediaeval  traditions,  or  even  perhaps 
from  those  handed  down  by  the  stage. 

Of  the  different  plays  to  be  examined,  bearing  this 
question  in  mind,  the  first  in  date,  though  not  in  im- 
portance, is  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  which  charming  as 
it  is  to  read,  must  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a 
recreation  than  of  a  study.  It  has  comparatively  little 
to  teach  us  with  regard  to  Shakespeare's  relations  with 
antiquity,  but  it  may  afford  an  opportunity  of  re-reading 
the  "  Mensechmi,"  and  of  comparing  the  works  of  Kotrou 
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and  of  Eegnard  with  that  of  Shakespeare.  /  No  play,  on 
the  contrary,  is  more  important  than  ''Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  in  which  Shakespeare  treats  the  actual  subject 
of  the  ''  Iliad,"  and  represents  the  very  world  of  Homer^ 
hut  so  fancifully  is  it  done,  with  so  much  hardihood  and 
irreverence,  that  it  has  more  greatly  scandalized  his 
severe  judges,  and  driven  his  enthusiastic  devotees  to 
talk  wilder  nonsense  than  any  other  of  his  works./  The 
offence  consists  in  his  having  made  his  play  a  parody 
of  Homer's  heroic  world,  to  the  delight  of  the  detractors 
of  Homer,  if  there  stiU  be  any  such,  but  a  matter  of 
amazement  and  grief  to  those  whose  religious  admira- 
tion of  the  great  romantic  poet  has  not  rendered  them 
unfaithful  to  the  cultus  of  the  classics.  It  is  worth  whil& 
to  read  the  sublime  explanation  evolved  by  the  German 
critic,  Ulrici,  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  gods,  and  to 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  which  was  evidently  divided  and 
troubled  between  his  adoration  of  both  Homer  and 
Shakespeare :  it  is  a  curious  specimen  of  transcendental 
criticism. 

"The  great  Shakespeare  with  his  deep  insight,"  says  Ulrici, 
"  certainly  did  not  mistake  the  beneficent  effect  that  an  ever-increasing 
intercourse  with  the  cultui-e  of  antiquity  had  already  produced,  and 
would  continue  to  produce  on  the  Christianized  spirit  of  Europe.  But 
he  saw  the  danger  of  an  unguarded  admiration  for  classical  antiquity, 
the  religion  and  morals  of  those  who  admire  it  unreservedly,  being 
inevitably  doomed  to  the  lowest  depths  of  decadence,  and  such  was 
the  destiny  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  eyes  of  the  attentive 
observer.  Inspired  by  his  prophetic  spirit,  which  penetrated  with 
equal  clearness  of  vision  the  obscurity  of  centuries  to  come  and  the 
clouds  hanging  over  the  most  remote  ages  of  the  past,  Shakespeare 
wrote  this  profoundly  significant  satire  of  the  heroic  world  of  Homer. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  degrade  the  lofty,  or  to  lessen  the  glory  of 
the  great,  still  less  to  attack  Homer  and  heroic  poetry  in  general,  but 
he  wished  to  give  a  solemn  warning  to  those. who  might  be  tempted  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  the  ancients  and  to  worship  them  as  idols." 

Thus  according  to  the  German  critic,  "Troilus  and 
Cressida"  would  be  a  sort  of  prophetic  protest  in  the  name- 
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of  religion  and  morality  against  the  abuse  one  day  to  be 
made  of  the  masters  of  antiquity.  A  French  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  M.  Fran9ois  Victor  Hugo,  also  seems  to 
consider  this  singular  play  in  the  light  of  a  prophecy.- 
"_^hakespeare,"  jwrites  the  son  of  Victor  Hugo,  "  wished- 
to  deprive  classic  types  of  a  prestigejwiichw_as.  becoming 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  art.  He  wished  to  prevent 
tEenarrcrw  and  ilirbSaT  spirit  of  criticism  which  would 
impose  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  past  upon  the  future, 
and  to  protest  beforehand  against  a  literary  reaction  of 
which  he  foresaw  the  excess."  But  such  explanations 
as  these  betray,  not  only  far  too  superstitious  a  mode  of 
regarding  genius,  but  also  a  remarkable  want  of  the 
sense  of  history  and  of  reality.  Shakespeare's  sympathy 
with  the  Trojans  and  his  scanty  love  for  the  Greeks  was 
simply  the  outcome  of  a  Latin  tradition  which  was 
cherished 'all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  still  rife 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  When  the  Barbarians  over- 
threw the  Roman  Empire,  the  sight  of  the  colossal  power 
which  they  had  upset  made  an  immense  impression  on 
their  imagination.  The  conquerors  set  themselves  to 
imitate  the  vanquished,  whom  they  wished  to  resemble 
in  every  way,  and  made  a  point  of  honour  of  possessing 
a  genealogy  in  common  with  them, — and  as  a  belief 
which  was  sanctioned  not  only  by  poetry  but  also  by 
history,  attributed  the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  Trojans,  the 
Barbarians  also  ambitiously  laid  claim  to  the  Trojans  as 
their  forefathers.  We  see  the  different  peoples  of  Europe 
celebrating  some  prince  of  the  family  of  Hector  as  their 
ancestor — the  Franks  taking  Francus,  the  Normans 
Antenor,  the  Bretons  Brut  or  Brito.  These  legends 
,  which  flourished  aU  through  the  Middle  Ages  were  held 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  in  still  higher  honour 
than  ever;,  in  1572  they  inspired  the  Franciade  of 
Ronsard,  and  when  Shakespeare  wrote  "Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  they  still  lingered  in  the  memory  of  his  con- 
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temporaries.  In  making  Hector  act  a  glorious  part,  and 
Achilles  an  infamous  one,  Shakespeare  was  but  following- 
a  national  tradition ;  and  though  his  humorous  fancy  led 
him  to  make  merry  with  the  Greeks,  he  had  no  intention 
of  writing  a  caricature  of  the  Iliad.  No  poet  was  ever 
of  a  less  revolutionary  or  aggressive  spirit ;  the  basis  of 
his  humour  is  an  unchanging  serenity,  and  he  remains 
floating  in  the  pure  regions  of  art  high  above  all  our  lite- 
rary disputes — content  to  create  and  disdaining  all  combat. 
"  Timon  of  Athens  "  also  claims  a  place  among  Shake- 
speare's Greek  plays,  in  virtue  of  the  place  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid,  and  of  the  names  of  its  personages.  "We 
shall  have  occasion  further  on  to  inquire  how  much  of 
it  he  may  have  borrowed  .either  directly  from  Plutarch 
and  Lucian,  both  of  whom  speak  of  Timon,  or  from 
contemporary  playwrights,  by  whom  the  same  subject 
had  been  treated.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  less  Greek 
in  spirit  than  many  of  the  details  in  this  play,  as  also 
the  whole  part  of  Alcibiades,  and  above  all,  the  hero's 
exaggerated  and  gloomy  misanthropy  which  belongs  by 
right  only  to  a  northern  type  of  character.  But  the 
want  of  authenticity  ia  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  extreme 
uncertainty  as  to  the  text,  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
judge  of  this  play.  The  finest  of  Shakespeare's  dramas 
taken  from  antiquity  are  his  Eoman  tragedies,  for  the 
composition  of  which  the  only  source  he  had  was 
Plutarch's  "Lives."  But  the  medium  through  which 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  historian  has  been 
a  debated  point.  M.  Philarfete  Chasles  counts  four  inter- 
mediate steps :  in  1603,  an  Italian,  named  Florio,  who 
knew  several  languages,  translated  the  essays  of  Mon- 
taigne into  English.  Shakespeare  read  this  translation,, 
and  taking  a  great  fancy  to  Montaigne,  was  struck  by 
the  admiration  he  expressed  for  Plutarch  and  Amyot. 
An  English  translation  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives,"  by  Sir 
Thomas   North,  taken  not  from  the  Greek,  but  from-. 
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the  French  of  Amyot,  had  been  published  twenty  years 
before,  but  Shakespeare  would  appear  not  to  have 
noticed  it  until  his'  attention  was  drawn  to  Plutarch 
by  Montaigne's  Essays.  Then  he  read  it,  and  in  the 
space  of  three  or  four  years  there  appeared  successively 
"  Julius  Csesar,"  "  Coriolanus,"  and  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra." This  ingenious  theory,  built  up  by  M.  Philarete 
Chasles,  is  unfortunately  not  supported  by  facts.  "  Julius 
Csesar"  was  written  before  the  famous  year  1603,  which 
figures  in  the  imagiiiation  of  the  too-inventive  writer 
just  quoted,  as  a  sort  of  climacteric  date  in  Shake- 
speare's history.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare 
knew  of  Montaigne's  works,  as  he  has  introduced  several 
passages  from  the  Essays  into  his  plays,  particularly  into 
the  "  Tempest,"  but  that  this  acquaintance  exercised  any 
great  influence  upon  him,  and  directed  his  thoughts  into 
an  entirely  new  channel,  is  a  most  gratuitous  sup- 
position. It  would  therefore  be  hazardous  to  say  that 
Plutarch  was  revealed  to  Shakespeare  by  Montaigne  ; 
one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  it  was 
only  through  Amyot,  or  rather  through  his  English 
translator.  Sir  Thomas  North,  that  Shakespeare  became 
acquainted  with  Plutarch.  The  proof  of  this  is  easy 
and  amusing.  In  comparing  the  texts,  we  find  the  poet 
following  the  translator  so  closely  as  to  borrow  from  him 
not  only  whole  passages  and  various  little  peculiarities — 
an  indulgence  in  epithets,  and  a  certain  redundancy  of 
expression,  characteristic  of  good  old  Amyot — but  also 
even  his  errors  and  mistranslations. 

It  would  be  an  entertaining  study  to  compare  Shake- 
speare's Roman  tragedies  with  the  corresponding  "  Lives  " 
of  Plutarch.  Very  interesting  would  it  be  to  note  the 
exact  reproductions,  and  stiU  more  curious,  to  observe 
how  the  poet's  art  transformed  the  accounts  of  the 
historian  into  a  drama ;  and  above  aU,  nothing  could 
be  more  fruitful  of  instruction  than  to  see  how  he  dis- 
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carded  his  model  whenever  the  claims  of  poetry- 
demanded  a  departure  from,  strict  historical  truth.  But 
this  necessity  seldom  arose,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
Shakespeare  was  able  to  follow  his  guide  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  without  treachery  to  the  higher  rights  of  poetry ; 
he,  who  in  general  treated  the  source  of  his  materials 
with  sovereign  independence,  showing  the  most  sur- 
prising humility  and  submission  to  Plutarch.  The  secret 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetical  imagination  of  the 
Greek  historian,  who  was  more  desirous  of  moral  than 
of  historical  truth,  and  who  set  himself  to  write  not 
history  but  biography,  so  that  Plutarch  himself  did  more 
than  half  of  the  necessary  transformation  of  history  into 
poetry.  But  however  it  may  be  with  Plutarch's  poetical 
qualities  and  Shakespeare's  conformity  with  him  in  this 
particular  case,  the  general  proposition  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  a  poet  is  not  an  historian,  and  that  his  mission 
is  other  than  to  write  an  historical  work.  Poetic  or  ideal 
truth  is  of  a  different  nature  and  of  a  higher  order  than 
historical  fact.  "We  shall  see  more  than  once,  further  on, 
how  it  corrects  the  prosaic  element  in  history,  all  that 
has  to  be  said  resolving  itself  into  a  commentary  on  the 
well-known  passage  in  Aristotle's  Poetics — "  Poetry  is  a 
more  philosophical  and  a  more  excellent  thing  than 
History,  for  Poetry  is  conversant  with  the  Universal, 
History  with  the  Particular." 

But  if  a  poet  is  not  an  historian,  stiU  less  is  he  a  book- 
worm. Shakespeare's  plays  are  full  of  anachronisms  and 
■departures  from  local  and  temporary  truth,  which  pedan- 
tic and  shallow  critics  delight  in  pointing  out  and  re- 
proaching him  with.  We  must  make  some  allowance  for 
this  line  of  criticism,  and  acknowledge  certain  anachron- 
isms to  be  outrageous,  but  the  distinction  here  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  permissible  is  very  delicate,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  other  point  in  aesthetics  on  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  positive  rules.     Generally 
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speaking,  it  is  right  to  say  not  only  that  little  inaccura- 
cies of  time  and  place  are  merely  venial  faults,  but  also 
that  they  necessarily  result  from  the  essential'  conditions 
•of  art  itself,  and  that  every  drama  derived  from  ancient 
history,  which  is  the  creation  of  a  poet,  and  not  a  slavish 
■copy  by  a  mere  man  of  learning,  may  fearlessly  violate 
temporary  and  local  characteristics  and  present  huge 
anachronisms.  "  Shakespeare,"  says  Goethe,  "  turns  his 
Romans  into  Englishman,  and  he  does  right,  for  otherwise 
his  nation  would  not  have  understood  him."  With  Ben 
Jonson  the  case  was  different ;  he  endeavoured  with  aU 
the  scrupulously  exact  details  furnished  by  a  careful  and 
minute  learning  to  put  true  Romans  on  the  stage,  and 
•ended  by  writing  two  tragedies  which  can  only  be 
understood  and  relished  by  men  of  learning,  and  are 
•quite  without  interest  for  the  general  public.  But  note 
the  miracle  performed  by  genius : — while  Ben  Jonson 
scrupulously  preserves  the  outward  covering,  the  soul 
escapes  him,  and  his  Romans  have  nothing  Roman  about 
them  but  their  costume ;  but  Shakespeare,  the  creator  of 
souls,  makes  truer  Romans  at  heart  than  Ben  Jonson  does, 
just  because  the  Englishmen  around  him,  whom  we  are 
told  he  took  for  his  models,  have  traits  of  character  in 
common  with  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  Republic,  and  the 
populace  of  London  is  the  living  image  of  the  populace 
•of  Rome,  and  because  what  he  paints  is  eternal  humanity. 
•Such  in  rapid  outlines  are  the  principal  questions  that 
have  here  to  be  examined  in  regard  to  Shakespeare's 
•classical  plays.  As  of  these  plays  there  is  only  half  a 
dozen,  it  is  a  tolerably  wide  study  in  a  small  compass, 
.and  this  new  mode  of  approaching  the  genius-  of  the 
great  poet  would,  if  there  were  any  need,  make  the  sub- 
ject fresh  and  new,  only  I  venture  to  think  that  Shake- 
speare, under  whatever  aspects  he  may  be  studied,  will 
always  possess  as  fresh  an  interest  as  on  the  day  that 
criticism  first  laid  hands  upon  him. 
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The  study  of  Shakespeare,  far  from  being  stale  or 
from  having  been  worn  threadbare,  is  always  new,  not 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  every  great  genius 
by  virtue  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  his  thought, 
but  also  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  his  case.  Though 
born  in  a  period  on  which  the  fuU  light  of  history  is  shed, 
scarcely  anything  is  known  either  of  his  life  or  character. 
The  ascertained  facts  of  his  history  are  so  "  few  and  far 
between,"  that,  in  order  to  make  a  coherent  whole,  his 
commentators  are  driven  to  fill  up  the  shadowy  outlines 
with  conjectures.  They  ransack  his  works  in  hopes  of 
finding  some  revelation  of  his  personal  character,  and 
interrogate  his  sonnets,  which  are  full  of  obscurity;  but 
though  one  commentator  is  followed  by  another  no  two 
commentaries  are  alike.  They  turn  to  his  plays  and  say, 
"Hamlet  is  Shakespeare,"  and  they  also  see  certain  features 
of  his  'disposition  in  the  melancholy  of  Jaques,  the  mis- 
anthropy of  Timon,  and  the  grave  sadness  of  Vincentio  ; 
until  a  new  interpreter  arises  and  says,  "  You  are  all  wrong. 
Henry  V.,  hiding  practical  good  sense  and  a  love  of 
action  under  the  mask  of  madcap  jollity,  is  the  real 
Shakespeare."  Nothing  is  more  hazardous  than  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  which  tends  unconsciously  to  despoil 
Shakespeare  of  his  highest  glory;  forgetting,  in  fact,  that 
dramatic  art  is  essentially  impersonal,  and  that  if  Shake- 
speare is  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets  it  is  owing  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  characters  which  he  created,  as  if  in 
play,  in  more  lavish  profusion  than  any  other  writer, 
while  he  floats  above  them  with  the  quiet  smile  of  a 
creator  standing  aloof  from  his  work — so  much  aloof,  in 
fact,  that  he  would  seem  not  to  have  troubled  himself 
about  it.  One  would  almost  say  he  took  up  the  profes- 
sion of  a  poet  simply  to  make  his  fortune,  and  this  end 
being  attained,  he  retired  from  the  stage  in  the  full  flow 
of  life  and  talent,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the, 
country,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ease  and  comfort  he 
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had  secured,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  publish 
his  works.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  felt 
no  anxiety  about  his  literary  reputation,  for  he  carefuUy 
edited  and  re-edited  his  poems  and  sonnets ;  neither  can 
it  be  said  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  greatness  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  for  the  admiration  bestowed  by  his  con- 
temporaries spoke  plainly  enough  on  this  point;  nor, 
finally,  can  it  be  said  that  dramatic  works  had  no  exist- 
ence outside  the  theatre,  and  that  their  fortune  was 
inseparably  linked  with  scenic  representation,  for  Ben 
Jonson  not  only  published  his  plays  but  also  found 
readers,  and  the  drama-loving  public  was  so  eager  to 
read  Shakespeare's,  that  eighteen  of  them  were  printed 
off  in  great  haste,  and  very  incorrectly,  as  works  pub- 
lished without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  author 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being. 

Thus  Shakespeare  himself  is  an  enigma  to  begin 
Avith,  to  which,  as  to  all  insoluble  enigmas,  a  different 
explanation  is  given  by  every  new  guesser. 

Passing  from  his  personal  history  to  his  works,  and 
in  the  first  place  to  criticism  of  the  text,  we  find  the 
same  uncertainty  reigning  everywhere.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  did  not  deign  to  take  any  trouble  about  his 
fame,  or  that  time  was  wanting  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tentions, or  from  any  other  reason  that  we  are  pleased 
to  imagine,  the  fact  remains  that  Shakespeare,  as  has 
already  been  said,  did  not  himself  collect  and  publish 
his  plays.  The  first  complete  edition  appeared  in  1623, 
seven  years  after  his  death,  in  a  folio  volume,  which, 
as  it  swarms  with  printers'  mistakes,  unintelligible 
passages,  false  lines,  wrong  punctuation,  and  errors  and 
absurdities  of  every  kind,  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  the 
true  text,  and  can  only  serve  as  the  basis  for  conjecture. 
A  glance  may  here  be  thrown  over  some  of  the  latest  con- 
jectures concerning  what  are  called  his  doubtful  plays, 
for  besides  numerous  doubtful  passages,  there  are  whole 
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plays  of  whicL.  the  authenticity  is  anything  but  clearly 
established. 

Critical  studies  of  his  works  are  published  by  the 
JVew  Shakspere  Society,  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  has  adopted,  in  the  absence  of  unanimity  among 
■critics  as  to  the  right  mode  of  spelling  the  celebrated 
name  it  bears,  one  that  has  hitherto  not  been  generally  in 
use,  so  that  Shakespeare's  very  name  is  uncertain.  Many 
■conjectures  about  disputed  points  are  put  forth  by  the 
society,  but  often  what  is  suggested  by  one  member  is 
disputed  and  contradicted  by  another:  for  example, 
Eev.  F.  G.  Meay  thinks  that  "Titus  Andronicus" — a 
horrible  drama  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  at  all  events 
in  part — should  be  entirely  taken  off  the  list  of  his 
works,  while  Mr.  Wheatley  protests  against  this  view, 
and  brings  forward  external  proofs  which  have  often 
done  service  before  in  the  discussion,  and  also  breaks 
new  ground  in  producing  internal  evidence,  pointing  out 
aU  the  lines  of  this  atrocious  tragedy,  which  seem  to 
him  undoubtedly  to  bear  the  mark  of  the  master's  hand. 

Another  doubtful  play  is  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  the  in- 
■coherencies  and  inconsistencies  of  which  appear  to  point 
to  a  want  of  unity  in  the  workmanship ;  besides  which, 
.several  scenes  are  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to 
be  baldly  and  tamely  written  in  a  prosaic  style  quite 
unlike  that  of  Shakespeare.  A  duality  in  its  com- 
position is  generally  admitted,  but  till  now  it  was  usually 
supposed  that  Shakespeare  rehandled  a  play  already  in 
existence  as  an  acting  piece,  and  introduced  new  scenes 
into  it.  A  member  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  in- 
geniously reverses  this  hypothesis,  and  takes  the  original 
portion,  the  nucleus  of  the  play,  to  be  of  Shakespeare's 
authorship,  but  believes  that  it  afterwards  received  am- 
plification at  the  hands  of  a  clumsy  workman.  As  to 
the  reason  of  this  unfortunate  amplification  the  conjecture 
advanced  by  the  critic  is  most  original.     The  printers  of 
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the  folio  edition  of  1623,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake 
in  their  measurements,  found  themselves  short  of  thirty- 
pages,  needed  to  make  up  the  volume.  In  this  necessity 
they  must  have  taken  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  which  was 
the  last  play  remaining  to  be  printed,  and  have  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  some  dramaturge,  charging  him  to  fill 
it  up  to  the  required  length.  It  may  he  well  to  add  that 
the  author  of  this  conjecture,  justly  frightened  at  his  own 
audacity,  owns  himself  that  it  is  hold  even  to  impudence. 

The  same  reversal  of  opinion  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  "  Pericles,"  the  third  doubtful  play.  It  is  now 
suggested  that  Shakespeare,  instead  of  touching  up  and 
finishing  an  earlier  play,  wrote  the  first  sketch  of  it, 
composed  only  of  the  history  of  Marina ;  and  to  this  view 
Tennyson  lends  the  suppoEfc  of  the  great  authority  that 
belongs  to  him  as  a  poet.  These  details  sufficiently  show 
how  fresh  and  endless  an  interest  there  still  is  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare.     - 

And  much  the  same  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to 
the  chronological  order  of  his  plays,  a  point  which  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  settled.  The  question  has  been 
again  thrown  open  by  a  new  set  of  arguments  deduced 
from  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  his  verse  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  his  life.  It  has  been  remarked,  for 
instance,  that  his  verses  in  his  youth,  when  he  showed  a 
predilection  for  rhyme,  move  with  a  caution  and  timidity 
which  they  afterwards  shook  off".  In  proportion  to  the 
ripening  of  his  talent,  his  versification  became  ampler 
and  more  free,  and  between  his  first  plays  and  his 
last  there  are  diff"erences  analogous  to  those  between 
"Les  Orientales"  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  "Ldgende  des 
Sifeeles."  Dryden,  deeming  the  drama  of  "Pericles"  un- 
worthy, of  Shakespeare's  genius,  regarded  it  as  a  work 
rehandled  by  him  in  his  youthful  days,  an  opinion  in 
which  all  critics  followed  suit,  until  now,  when  its 
original    portion,  the    romance   of    Marina,    is    ranked 
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amongst  his  latest  productions.  The  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  which  is  classed  by  M.  Philarfete  Chasles, 
in  his  "Etude  sur  Shakespeare,"  among  his  latest  works, 
is  now,  on  the  strength  of  internal  evidence  which  is 
further'  corroborated  by  external  testimony  dating  from 
1598,  carried  back  to  his  very  earliest.  We  have  had 
Malone's  chronology  and  Dr.  Johnson's,  then  that  of  Payne 
Collier,  which  is  now  replaced  by  that  of  the  New 
Shakspere  Society,— can  we  be  quite  sure  that  this  will 
be  the  last  ? 

With  respect  to  all  matters  of  erudition  therefore, 
the  subject  of  Shakespeare  may  still  well  be  called  new, 
and  it  now  remains  to  show  that  it  is  fresh  and  fruitful 
also  as  regards  literary  and  aesthetic  criticism. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
reputation  in  which  Shakespeare  was  held  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  or  to  repeat  the  often- 
quoted  judgments  of  the  critics  of  those  days  either  in 
France  or  England,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  standpoint 
of  the  older  criticism  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  to  single 
out  the  idea  underlying  the  whole  dispute  and  held  alike 
by  those  who  attacked  and  those  who  defended  him. 
Both  friends  and  enemies  saw  in  Shakespeare  a  poet 
innocent  of  all  rules  of  art,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he 
did,  a  pure  child  of  Nature,  a  sublime  monster  desti- 
tute of  taste  and  judgment,  comparable,  according  to 
Coleridge's  figure  of  speech,  to  the  "  inspired  idiots  so 
much  venerated  in  the  East,  uttering  amid  the  strangest 
follies  the  sublimest  truths,"  or  to  a  sort  of  grand  Lama 
to  whom  the  most  superstitious  reverence  is  paid  but 
who  possesses  no  authority  nor  real  influence. 

That  Shakespeare  was  "a  huge  dunghill"  was  dis- 
puted by  no  one,  the  debated  question  simply  turning  on 
the  point  of  the  greater  or  smaller  value  of  the  treasure 
lying  buried  in  it,  Voltaire  professing  to  find  only  "  a  few 
pearls  "  where  admiring  critics  discovered  myriads, 
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Mrs.  Montagu  defended  Shakespeare  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  Voltaire,  but  she  placed  her- 
self so  precisely  in  the  same  point  of  view  that  he  did, 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  attack 
and  the  defence.  "  We  confess,"  writes  Charles  Knight, 
"  we  have  more  sympathy  with  Voltaire's  earnest  attack 
upon  Shakespeare  than  with  Mrs.  Montagu's  maudlin 
defence." 

"Our  author,"  in  fact  writes  Mrs.  Montagu,  "by  following  too 
minutely  the  olironicles  of  the  times,  has  embarrassed  his  dramas 
with  too  great  a  number  of  persons  and  events.  The  hurly-burly  of 
these  plays  recommended  them  to  a  rude  illiterate  audience  who,  as 
he  says,  loved  a  noise  of  targets.  His  poverty  and  the  low  condition 
of  the  stage  (which  at  that  time  was  not  frequented  by  persons  of 
rank)  obliged  him  to  this  complaisance;  and  unfortunately  he  had 
not  been  tutored  by  any  rules  of  art,  or  informed  by  acquaintance 
with  just  and  regular  dramas." 

She  quotes  a  speech  of  Lear's,  and  says:  "Thus  it  is 
that  Shakespeare  redeems  the  nonsense,  the  indecorums, 
the  irregularities  of  his  plays."  "  Let  us  not  forget,"  she 
says,  finally,  as  if  to  conclude  and  sum  up  all  her  defence, 
"that  these  pieces  were  played  in  a  miserable  inn,  before 
an  unlettered  audience,  scarcely  emerged  out  of  barbar- 
ism." Barbarous  but  full  of  admirable  beauties,  such  is 
the  view  formerly  taken  by  critics  of  all  nations,  and  it 
would  be  too  bold  to  assert  that  this  mode  of  looking  at 
Shakespeare  has  ever  reaUy  been  abandoned  in  France. 
Diderot,  who  was'  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  ex- 
pressed the  highest  degree  of  admiration  ever  attained 
by  Frenchmen  for  Shakespeare,  in  a  passage  too  daring 
to  be  quoted  verbally,  in  which  he  draws  a  magnificent 
comparison  between  Shakespeare  and  the  statue  of 
St.  Christopher  of  Notre  Dame,  which,  though  rough  and 
rudely  sculptured,  is  so  colossal  that  all  the  great  French 
poets,  with  their  heads  held  never  so  high,  could  pass 
between  his  legs. 
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Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Voltaire,  M.  Villemam, 
in  his  "  Essai  litt^raire  sur  Shakespeare,"  of  which  a  new 
edition  appeared  in  1839,  while  he  is  lavish  in  expres- 
sions of  the  most  lively  admiration,  yet  writes  that  the 
other  dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  Period  were  extravagant 
and  barbarous  liJce  Shalcespeare's,  only  without  his 
genius;  and  that  what  is  chiefly  admirable  in  him  is 
that  the  chaos  of  his  plays  is  lighted  up  with  such, 
brilliant  flashes  of  lightning.  And  such  has  always- 
been  at  bottom  M.  ViUemain's  opinion  of  Shakespeare. 
In  1856,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  he 
contrasts  the  merits  of  Ben  Jonson's  "  Catalina "  with 
the  "  sublime  touches  scattered  here  and  there  "  in  "  Julius- 
Csesar "  and  "  Coriolanus."  "  Sublime  touches  scattered 
here  and  there,"  "lightning-flashes  through  chaos,"  such 
expressions  we  may  be  sure  mark  the  highest  tide  to- 
which  M.  ViUemain's  opinion  of  Shakespeare  ever  rose.* 
Even  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  "William  Shakespeare" — a- 
book  abounding  in  strange  paradoxes,  but  filled  with  an 
imaginative  insight  deep  and  far  reaching,  clothed  in  all 
the  glowing  splendour  that  the  author  has  taught  us  to 
expect  at  his  hands, — is  still  in  reality  of  the  old  way  of 
thinking,  only  the  expression  is  singularly  full  of  anima- 
tion and  youth. 

"  Shakespeare's  drama  moves  with  a  kind  of  wild  rhythm.  His 
head  swims,  and  this  dizziness  he  imparts  to  us.  .  .  .  His  own  vastness 
makes  him  shudder  and  communicates  to  him  huge  and  mysterious 
oscillations.  Wild  and  intoxicated,  says  Voltaire.  So  be  it.  Wild  as 
the  virgin  forest,  drunken  as  the  rolling  sea ! " 

M.  Taine  writes  of  Shakespeare  with  all  his  accustomed 
brilliancy  and  talent,  but  not  without  his  wonted  pre- 
judices, for  his  chief  enjoyment  undeniably  consists  in 

*  M.  Villemain  goes  so  far  as  to  explain  by  Shakespeare's  contact 
■with  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Decker,  and  other  classical  writers  of  the  div 
"  many  things  of  profound  ai-t  that  he  introduced  into  his  composition  and. 
style  I " 
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bringing  to  light  the  blind  and  unconscious  powers  of 
the  man,  whose  predominant  faculty  appears  to  him  to 
be  "  an  impassioned  imagination  untrammelled  either  by- 
reason  or  by  morals." 

And,  to  give  one  more  instance  of  the  same  way  of 
regarding  Shakespeare,  at  M.  Mdzifere's  reception  at  the 
Acad^mie  Fran9aise  in  1875,  M.  Rousset,  after  speaking 
of  Shakespeare,  wished  to  turn  to  Goethe,  and  effected  his 
transition  from  the  poet  by  instinct  to  the  deliberate 
artist,  in  these  words : — 

"  In  his  excellent  study  of  Shakespeare,  M.  Guizot  calls  upon  us  to 
admire,  amongst  the  original  beauties  of  the   poet,  his  unaffected   ' 
ignorance  of  the  marvellous  riches  that  he  scatters  with  an  open  hand. 
Could  a  compliment  of  the  same  natiu-e  be  paid  to  Goethe  ?  " 

The  modern  idea  that  Shakespeare  also  was  an  artist 
made  its  appearance  in  England  about  1815,  introduced 
from  Germany  by  the  translation  of  William  Schlegel's 
"  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature." 

"  To  me,''  said  Schlegel,  "  he  appears  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a 
blind  and  wildly  luxuriant  genius.  .  .  .  Even  in  such  poets  as  are 
usually  given  out  as  careless  pupils  of  nature,  devoid  of  art  or  school 
discipline,  I  have  always  found,  on  a  nearer  consideration  of  the  works 
of  real  excellence  they  may  have  produced,  even  a  high  cultivation  of 
the  mental  powers,  practice  in  art,  and  views  both  worthy  in  them- 
selves and  maturely  considered.  .  .  .  The  world  of  spirits  and  nature 
have  laid  all  their  treasures  at  Shakespeare's  feet :  in  strength  a  demi- 
god, in  profundity  of  view  a  prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a  guardian 
spirit  of  a  higher  order,  he  lowers  himself  to  mortals  as  if  unconscious  of 
his  superiority,  and  is  as  open  and  unassuming  as  a  child."  * 

Schlegel  sounded  the  first  note,  and  ever  since,  both 
in  Germany  and  England,  a  chorus  of  unanimous  and 
iminterrupted  praises  has  been  sung,  in  which  not  only 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  as  in  former  criticism  and 
in  that  of  the  French  school  especially,  was  taken  as 
the  theme,  but  also  his  profound  knowledge  and  immense 
intellect. 


*  John  Black's  translation.    Lecture  23rd. 
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Coleridge*  maintains  with  the  impassioned  perti- 
nacity that  bespeaks  a  favourite  theory  worked  oixtDy 
himself,  that  Shakespeare's  judgment  equaUed  his  genius 
He  refused  to  see  any  faults  in  his  plays,  and  when  it 
was  impossible  to  close  his  eyes  to  their  presence  (tor 
he  was  as  candid  as  he  was  clear-sighted)  he  would  lay 
the  blame  on  the  dimness  of  his  sight  rather  than  throw 
doubt  on  Shakespeare's  infaUibility.  "I  cherish  the 
hope,"  he  writes  of  an  apparent  defect  in  "  Coriolanus," 
"  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  that  becoming  wiser,  I  shall 
discover  some  profound  excellence  in  that  in  which  I 
now  appear  to  detect  an  imperfection."  ("Notes  and 
Lectures  upon  Shakespeare.") 

To  justify  aU  the  faults  of  which  Shakespeare  had 
been  accused  by  former  critics  was  the  rule  followed  by 
the  new  criticism,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
task  it  has  shown  no  lack  of  wide  and  elevated  thought, 
nor  of  delicate  analysis,  even  to  subtlety.  Only  a  small 
number  of  English  writers,  of  a  Latin  rather  than  a 
Teutonic  turn  of  mind,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Hallam  and  Macaulay,  have  shown  any  reserve  in  their 
admiration. 

In  Germany,  jesthetic  criticism  of  Shakespeare  has 
made  astounding  progress  since  Schlegel's  time.  This 
expression  must  not  be  taken  more  ironically  than  is 
really  intended.  I  have  a  profound  admiration  for 
German  aesthetics,  and  am  far  from  forgetting  that  a 
German  professor,  Gervinus,  is  the  author  of  the  greatest ' 
book  ever  written  on  Shakespeare.  German  aesthetics 
tower  far  above  anything  of  the  kind  produced  in 
England  or  France,  and  are  unmatched  in  boldness  and 
originality,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  much  that  is  original 
and  daring  to   split  upon  the    rock    of   extravagance, 

*  Coleridge's  lectures  were  given  in  1811  and  1812;  the  question 
■whether  he  or  Schlegel  gave  the  initiative  to  the  revolution  in  Shake- 
sperian  criticism  is  a  debated  one. 
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Every  German  interpreter  has  taken  Shakespeare's 
works  as  the  text  for  a  philosophical  commentary ;  but 
it  is  not  precisely  on  that  account  that  they  are  to 
be  blamed,  as  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  must  freely 
be  allowed  if  we  admit,  with  Plato,  Hegel,  and  aU  the 
great  metaphysicians  in  art  and  poetry,  that  the 
Beautiful  is  but  one  form  of  the  True.  But  the  para- 
doxical idea  of  the  new  commentators  is  to  consider 
Shakespeare  a  philosopher  as  much  as  a  poet,  and  to 
exalt  him  as  a  worker  upon  the  profoundest  principles, 
fully  aware  of  the  depth  of  his  own  convictions.  Yet 
they  might  have  learned  from  Goethe  himself  that  a 
poet  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  a  philosopher.  It 
irritated  him  to  be  asked  what  idea  he  wished  to 
embody  in  "  Faust."  "  What  do  I  know  ?  "  he  answered. 
"How  can  I  say?  I  have  received  impressions  and 
pictures  upon  my  soul.  .  .  .  'Faust'  is  a  wild,  mad 
work."  If  "  Faust "  is  a  wild,  mad  work,  it  is  possible 
that  "  Hamlet "  may  not  be  a  strictly  logical  production. 
In  making  a  philosopher  of  Shakespeare,  German  critics 
have  lent  him  as  many  different  doctrines  as  there  are 
philosophical  systems  in  Germany,  and  as  M.  M^zifere 
well  says,  "except  the  unanimous  affirmation  of  the 
divinity  of  Shakespeare,  I  see  nothing  but  contradic- 
tions in  the  opinions'  expressed  by  the  priests  of  the 
new  cultus." 

Criticism  having  reached  this  point  of  exaggeration,  a 
reaction  has  become  inevitable.  It  needs  no  prophet  to 
foretell  it, — the  movement  has  already  begun — naturally 
not  in  England,  nor  in  France,  where  the  admiration  for 
Shakespeare  has  always  been  below  rather  than  above 
what  it  should  be,  but  as  we  should  expect,  in  Germany. 
Symptoms  of  reaction  made  themselves  apparent  in 
l6-eyssig's  lectures,  and  it  openly  declares  itself  in 
Gustave  Eiimelin's  very  curious  work,  recently  pubhshed 
at  Stuttgard.     In  it  he  again  opens  the  much-contested 
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.question  of  Shakespeare's  literary  merits,  which  since 
,the  eighteenth  century  had  either  been  left  alone  or 
Janguidly  acquiesced  in,  and  goes  over  every  detail  from 
beginning  to  end,  bringing  forward  a  few  new  argu- 
nients  and  a  good  many  old  ones.  He  does  not  fail 
to  recognize  the  poet's  genius,  with  regard  to  the  creation 
of  characters,  but  he  criticises  his  art  and  accuses  him 
of  not  having  sufficiently  matured  the  conception  or 
condensed  the  plot  of  his  plays,  and  of  having  too  often 
borrowed  the  canvas  just  as  he  found  it  in  the  old  tales 
and  chronicles  which  fell  into  his  hands,  "  satisfied  with 
adorning  it  with  flashes  of  wit  and  wisdom,  deep  thoughts 
and  brilliant  metaphors,  as  one  fastens  little  wax-tapers 
on  to  a  Christmas-tree." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  said  by  aesthetic  criticism  on  this  subject,  that 
nothing  is  fixed  or  definite,  and  consequently  its  interest 
is  still  new  and  full  of  life.  Not  only  do  individual 
opinions  vary,  but  a  change  takes  place  in  the  general 
point  of  view ;  and  criticism,  swayed  by  wide  pscUlations, 
swings  back  to  its  former  position.  I  know  of  nothing 
analogous  to  this  constant  renewal,  this  ebb  and  flow,  in 
the  course  of  the  literary  reputation  of  any  other  prince 
of  modem  poetry.  There  is  none  that  has  been  discussed, 
commented  on,  deified  and  called  into  question  again  as 
Shakespeare  has  been.  Schlegel,  it  is  true,  attacked 
Molifere,  but  his  criticism,  dictated  by  national  prejudice, 
was  of  little  sesthetic  value  and  awoke  no  echo.  The 
verdict  abeady  passed  on  nearly  every  matter  affecting 
the  greatest  literary  genius  of  France  is  sufficiently 
established  to  render  it  difficult  when  speaking  of  him 
to  say  anything  but  commonplaces.  Molifere  is  no 
longer  on  his  trial,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
develop  the  judgment  held  by  all  the  world  concerning 
him.  But  with  Shakespeare  no  such  disadvantage— or 
resource— exists,  and  there  being  no  universally  accepted 
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opinion,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  exercise  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  to  choose  a  side  of  one's 
own.  How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  reconcile  opinions  so 
flatly  contradictory  as  M,  Taine's  admiration  for  Shake- 
speare's impassioned  imagination  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  reason  and  morality,  and  that  of  M.  Mezifere,  who,  like 
XJlrici  and  Gervinus,  is  more  and  more  struck  by  the 
reason  and  moral  significance  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as 
his  knowledge  of  them  increases,  and  finally  that  of  M, 
Philarete  Chasles,  who  defines  him  as  a  sceptic,  akin  to 
Montaigne,  a  calm  and  often  cruel  observer  ? 

When  desirous  of  studying  Molifere  we  have  only  to  take 
up  his  works  and  read  them — nothing  could  be  simpler, 
— ^merely  being  careful,  if  we  happen  to  be  gifted  with 
taste,  to  choose  a  good  edition  with  a  clear  pleasant  type, 
and  unobscured  by  any  explanatory  footnotes.  But  with 
respect  to  Shakespeare  it  is  far  from  being  such  an  easy 
matter,  and  the  labour  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be 
requisite  for  the  task  shows  that  even  in  England  it  is 
no  ordinary  enterprise.  Hallam,  complaining  of  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  Shakespeare's  diction,  says — 

"  His  style  is  full  of  new  words  and  new  senses,  ...  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  innumerable  lines  were  not  more  intelligible  in  his 
time  than  they  are  at  present.  .  .  .  Can  we  justify  the  very  numerous 
passages  which  yield  to  no  interpretation,  knots  which  are  never 
unloosed,  which  conjecture  does  but  cut,  or  even  those  which,  if  they 
may  at  last  be  understood,  keep  the  attention  in  perplexity  till  the 
first  emotion  has  passed  away  ?  We  learn  Shakespeare,  in  fact,  as  we 
learn  a  language,  or  as  we  read  a  difficult  passage  in  Greek  with  the 
eye  glancing  on  the  commentary." 

Mr.  Fumivall,  the  founder  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society,  in  a  prospectus  written  in  1874,  has  carefuUy 
drawn  up  a  list  of  books  useful  and  profitable  to  the 
student  of  Shakespeare.  At  the  end  of  these  biblio- 
graphical notices,  he  gives  the  following  charming  and 
genial  piece  of  advice:  "Get  up  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  and  four  or  sis  women  to  read  the  plays  in  succession 
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at  one  another's  houses,  or  elsewhere,  once  a  fortnight,  and 
discuss  each  for  half  an  hour  after  each  reading."  Bound 
this  cosy  little  arrangement  with  its  prescribed  iiumbers 
there  floats  a  delicate  mystical  aroma  which  seems  to 
suggest  a  sort  of  meeting  of  the  faithful  for  the  worship 
of  Shakespeare. 

There  is  no  danger  of  making  a  religion  of  Shake- 
speare ia  France.  We  shall  approach  the  work  of  the 
greatest  poet  of  England  and  of  modem  Europe  with 
deep  respect,  but  without  holding  him  to  be  infallible, 
and  if  we  see  some  breach  in  his  genius  or  blemish  iu  his 
art,  we  shall  not  necessarily  think  like  Coleridge  that 
our  sight  deceives  us,  and  that  the  apparent  imperfection 
must  perforce  conceal  a  hidden  excellence.  The  limits 
we  have  chosen  have  this  advantage — that  as  they  do  not 
attempt  to  embrace  every  side  of  his  immense  genius, 
we  are  the  better  enabled  to  give  a  definite  character  to 
our  study,  more  instructive  than  the  vague  generalities 
of  a  universal  and  superficial  admiration.  But  before 
beginning  our  investigation  of  Greek  aiid  Latin  antiquity 
as  found  in  Shakespeare's  works,  a  few  words  must  be 
said  about  the  Renaissance  of  letters  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLASSICAL  ANTECEDENTS  AND  EXAMPLES. 

Waeton,  the  historian  of  English  poetry,  tells  us  that 
it  was  about  the  year  1490  that  the  classics  began  to 
foe  read  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1520,  a  play  by  Plautus  was  acted  before  the  court,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  representation  was  in 
Latin,  as  it  was  given  in  honour  of  four  French  hostages 
left  in  England  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty  re- 
lating to  the  surrender  of  Tournay,  and  no  English 
translation  of  so  early  a  date  is  known  of  any  of  the 
plays  of  Plautus.  Before  1530  mention  is  made  of  a 
translation  intended  for  representation  of  Terence's 
"Andria."* 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  tlie  same  king's  raigne  "  (Henry  VIII.),  writes 
Puttenham,  an  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "sprog  vp  a  new 
companie  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  elder, 
and  Henry,  Earle  of  Surrey,  were  the  two  chieftains,  who,  having 
traueUed  into  Italie,  and  there  tasted  the  sweete  and  stately  measures 
and  stile  of  the  Italian  Poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the 
schooles  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  poUished  our 
rude  and  homely  maner  of  vulgar  Poesie  from  that  it  had  bene  before, 
and  for  that  cause  may  iustly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our 
English  meetre  and  stile." 

The  literary  movement  was,  however,  interrupted  for 
a  time  by  the  political  and  religious  dissensions  which 

*  See  Payne  CoUier's  "  Hist.  Dram.  Bng.  Poetry,"  Vol.  I. 
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troubled  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  Tudor ; 
less  rapid  and  vigorous  than  on  the  continent,  the  Re- 
naissance only  again  resumed  its  course  under  Elizabeth, 
and  hardly  completed  itself  until  the  end  of  her  reign. 
The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  longer 
life  in  England  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ; 
miracle-plays  continued  to  be  acted  until  the  year  1598, 
and  the  iirst  year  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the 
Queen  present  at  a  representation  of  a  morality,  en- 
titled, "  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodi- 
gality," in  which,  under  the  features  of  Liberality, 
Elizabeth  might  recognize  her  own  portrait.  This  little 
fact  deserves  to  be  noted  for  the  significance  of  its 
teaching ;  Elizabeth  made  profession  of  a  wise  eclecti- 
cism in  literature,  and  while  she  was  friendly  to  the 
classical  renaissance,  she  also  consented  to  patronize  with 
her  presence  the  representation  of  a  play  belonging  to 
the  gothic  art  of  mediaeval  times.  She  had  the  tact — 
so  rare  in  royal  lovers  of  literature — not  to  side  with 
either  of  the  different  schools  that  divided  the  camp  of 
letters,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  in  this  respect  to 
the  despotic  spirit  in  which  Richelieu  bestowed  his 
protection  upon  literature. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for  a  moment  the  learned 
court  of  Elizabeth,  beginning  with  the  Queen  who  was 
one  of  the  best  educated  persons  of  her  time.  And 
here  it  is  not  enough  to  repeat  the  words  of  Roger 
Aseham,  that  the  Queen  read  "  more  Greek  in  a  day  than 
some  prebendary  of  the  Church  doth  read  Latin  in  a 
whole  week,"  this  praise  being  not  only  vague  but 
equivocal,  for  a  prebendary  has  all  sorts  of  occupations 
which  may  prevent  him  from  devoting  many  hours  a 
week  to  reading  Latin,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  fathom 
the  depth  of  Elizabeth's  knowledge  with  greater  pre- 
cision. Nathan  Drake  tells  us  that  she  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  Plato,  translated  two  orations  of  Isocrates, 
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a  play  of  Euripides,  a  treatise  by  Xenophon  and  anothei* 
by  Plutarch— so  much  for  her  Greek :  and  as  for  Latin, 
she  translated  the  "  Jugurtha"  of  Sallust,  Horace's  "Art 
of  Poetry,"  the  "Consolation  of  Philosophy,"  byBoethius, 
a  long  chorus  from  Seneca's  "  Hercules  CEtseus,"  and 
also  an  epistle  by  Seneca  and  another  by  Cicero.  She 
could  write  in  Latin,  as  her  many  Latin  letters  testify. 
In  English  she  could  handle  verse  as  easily  as  prose ; 
and,  finally,  she  spoke  five  languages  with  such  facility 
that  she  could  apostrophize  the  ambassador  of  France 
in  French,  the  envoy  of  Venice  in  Italian,  the  imperial 
nuncio  in  German,  the  Spanish  attacM  in  Castilian,  and 
the  representative  of  Poland  in  Latin.* 

HaUam,  a  scrupulously  exact  historian,  relates  that 
"  an  address  was  delivered  in  Greek  verses  to  EKzabeth 
at  Cambridge,  in  1564,  to  which  she  returned  thanks 
in  the  same  language."  ("  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  34) 

Elizabeth  was  not  the  only  learned  woman  of  her 
times,  and  there  is  more  than  one  name  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  hers:  Lady  Jane  Grey;  the  daughters  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  Lady  Cecil,  Lady  Kussell,  and  Lady 
KiUigrew,  who  was  celebrated,  says  Craik,  "  not  only  for 
her  Latin  and  Greek,  but  even  for  her  Hebrew  erudition  " 
("  Manual  of  English  Literature  "),  and  various  others.  In 
Shakespeare's  comedy  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  it 
may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Bianca 
sends  her  "  a  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books." 

Without '  speaking  of  men  of  learning  by  profession, 
there  were  many  gentlemen,  courtiers,  statesmen,  military 
and  naval  oflSeers,  who  had  a  remarkable  amount  of 
knowledge :  as,  for  instance,  the  illustrious  sailor,  Sii* 
Walter  Raleigh ;  Thomas  SackviUe,  the  author  of  several 
works  highly  important  in  the  literary  history  of  the 

*  Prancjois  Victor  Hugo,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  40,  of  his  translation  of  Shake- 
speare. 
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sixteenth  centiuy,  and  particularly  of  a  tragedy  of  which 
mention  wiU  be  made  further  on;  the  Earls  of  Oxford 
and  of  Pembroke ;  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Shake- 
speare, the  Earl  of  Southampton. 

The  following  picture  of  society  towards  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  has  been  left  us  by  Harrison : — 

"  This  further  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular  commendation 
■of  hoth  sorts  and.  sexes  of  our  courtiers  here  in  England,  that  there  are 
verie  few  of  them,  which  have  not  the  use  and  skill  of  sundrie 
speeches.  ,  .  .  And  to  sale  how  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there 
are,  that  heside  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  toongs  are 
thereto  no  less  skilfull  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some 
of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  me." 

And  speaking  further  on  of  the  court,  he  says — 

"  The  stranger  that  entereth  into  the  Court  of  England  upon  the 
sudden,  shall  rather  imagine  himself  to  come  into  some  publike 
schoole  of  the  universities  where  manie  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth, 
than  into  a  prince's  palace." 

The  taste  for  classical  antiquity  which  reigned  in 
Elizabeth's  court  was  strongly  tinged  with  a  quaint 
pedantry,  of  which  Warton  in  his  "  History  of  English 
Poetry  "  gives  some  amusing  details : — 

"When  she  paid  a  visit  at  the  house  of  any  of  her  nobility,  at 
entering  the  hall  she  was  saluted  by  the  Penates,  and  conducted  to  her 
privy-chamber  by  Mercury.  ...  In  the  afternoon,  when  she  con- 
descended to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with  Tritons 
and  Nereids  ;  the  pages  of  the  family  were  converted  into  wood-nymphs, 
who  peeped  from  every  bower,  and  the  footmen  gambolled  over  the 
lawns  in  the  figure  of  Satyrs.  .  .  .  When  her  Majesty  hunted  in  the 
park,  she  was  met  by  Diana,  who,  pronouncing  our  royal  prude  to  be 
the  brightest  paragon  of  unspotted  chastity,  invited  her  to  groves  free 
from  the  intrusions  of  Actajon.  .  .  .  When  she  rode  through  the  streets 
of  Norwich,  Cupid,  at  the  command  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
advancing  from  a  group  of  gods  who  had  left  Olympus  to  grace  the 
procession,  gave  her  a  golden  arrow,  which  under  the  influence  of 
such  irresistible  charms  was  sure  to  wound  the  most  obdurate  heart. 
'  A  gift,'  says  honest  Holinshed,  '  which  her  Majesty,  now  verging  to 
her  fiftieth  year,  received  very  thankfullie.' " 
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Furniture,  tapestry,  everything,  even  down  to  cooking, 
"bore  the  seal  of  this  rage  for  mythology. 

"Even  tlio  pastry-cooks,"  again  writes  Warton,  "were  expert 
mythologists.  At  dinner,  select  transformations  of  Ovid's  meta- 
morphoses were  exhibited  in  confectionery ;  and  the  splendid  icing  of 
an  immense  historic  plum-cake  was  emhossed  with  a  delicious  basso- 
relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy." 

But  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  the  learning  in 
which  Elizabeth  and  her  court  rejoiced,  can  be  taken 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by 
society  at  large ;  and  Hallain,  who  distrusts  all  exaggera- 
tion, does  well  to  warn  us  against  the  ordinary  mistake 
of  considering  the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  few  cele- 
brated persons — celebrated  just  because  they  are  ex- 
ceptions— ^as  the  common  lot  of  all.  Still  it  would  be 
wrong  to  look  upon  the  court  as  an  absolutely  unique 
and  isolated  phenomenon;  it  became  the  model  that  all 
classes  of  society  set  themselves,  more  or  less  successfully, 
to  imitate,  and  it  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  the 
formation  of  taste  and  the  general  tone  of  society. 

In  England,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  knowledge 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  an  aristocratic  possession — 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  rarity  and  high  price  of 
books, — but  as  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  grew 
more  numerous,  knowledge  also  gradually  became  an 
element  in  the  general  life  of  the  nation.  The  first 
writers  of  the  drama  properly  so-called  were  not  all 
noblemen  like  Thomas  SackviUe,  Lord  Buckhurst,  but 
were  most  of  them  sons  of  artisans  or  peasants ;  Marlowe, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  with  surprise  is  the 
amount  of  their  learning,  and  to  find  that  nearly  all  of 
them  were  classical  scholars,  and  men  who  had  received 
a  university  education.*     But  their  parents  could  only 


*  Ciaik's  "  Compendious  Hist.  Eng.  Lit."  Vol.  I. 
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have  secured  such  teaching  for  them  at  the  price  of 
great  self-sacrifice,  and  the  contrast  between  their 
brilliant  education  and  the  obscure  condition  from  which 
they  sprang,  testifies  to  the  wide-spread  love  of  learning, 
and  to  the  great  wish  of  the  people  to  be  as  well  taught 
as  the  upper  classes. 

Nathan  Drake,  the  author  of  a  voluminous  work  on 
"  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,"  relates  that  the  editor  of 
Saint  Chrysostom's  works,  Rev.  John  Boys,  during  his 
fellowship  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  voluntarily 
gave  a  Greek  lecture  every  morning  in  his  own  room 
at  four  o'clock,  which  was  regularly  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  fellows  of  his  college, — a  fact  equalling  the  re- 
nowned ardour  for  work  exhibited  by  Budoeas,  or  the 
enthusiasm  for  learning  with  which  Ronsard  and  Baif 
were  devoured  during  their  years  of  study  at  Coqueret. 

A  list  must  here  be  given  of  the  principal  editions 
and  translations  of  classical  authors  published  in  England 
before  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death;  the  task 
is  a  somewhat  dry  one,  but  we  must  needs  know  what 
sources  of  classical  antiquity  were  open  to  him. 

With  the  exception  of  some  important  translations  of 
Seneca's  tragedies,  to  which  I  shall  return  later  on,  Eng- 
lish translators  in  the  sixteenth  century  seem  at  first  to 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  sooner  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  than  to  the 
poets.  Between  the  years  1550  and  1616  aU  the  great 
historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  rendered  accessible  to 
English  readers,  either  wholly  or  in  part :  from  the  Greek 
they  had  the  first  two  books  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
a  great  part   of  Polybius,  Diodorus   Siculus,  Appian,* 

*  This  translation  of  Appian  which  appeared  in  1578  must  be 
especially  noted.  Plutarch  was  the  great,  and  it  may  be  said  the  only 
source  from  which  Shakespeare  drew  for  his  Eoman  tragedies ;  still  the 
famous  speech  of  Antony  in  Julius  Osesar  curiously  resembles  in  some 
points  the  one  that  Appian  puts  into  his  mouth  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 
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Josephus,  Mli&n,  Herodian,  and  Plutarcli's  "Lives," 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North  in  1579  from  the  French 
of  Amyot;  and  from  the  Latin,  Livy,  Florus,  Sallust, 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Csesar,  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius, 
Eutropius  and  Marcellinus.* 

A  translation  of  the  "  Mensechmi  "  of  Plautus  appeared 
in  1595,  with  no  other  information  as  to  its  author  than 
two  initial  letters  "  W.  W,"  The  "  Iliad  "  was  pubKshed  in 
Greek  in  1591,  "  The  Knights  "  of  Aristophanes  in  1593, 
and  Chapman's  celebrated  translation  of  Homer,  or  more 
accurately  speaking,  the  translation  of  seven  books  of  the 
"IKad"  and  of  the  description  of  Achilles'  shield,  in  1598. 
Chapman  completed  the  work  in  1611. 

To  the  Greek  versions  already  mentioned  may  be 
added  that  of  Lycophron,  the  obscure  and  enigmatical 
author  of  "  Cassandra,"  who,  in  the  strange  confusion  of 
taste  that  prevailed  everywhere  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  equal  veneration  was  paid  to  all  relics  of  antiquity, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  for  a  great  poet,  and  to 
be  ranked  by  some  beside  Homer  and  Pindar. 

Merely  for  the  sake  of  completing  the  list,  I  further 
mention  the  appearance  in  Greek  of  six  homilies  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  fifteen  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  one  oration  of  Lysias,  a  treatise  by 
Plutarch  and  three  orations  of  Isocrates. 

As  to  editions  of  Latin  authors  the  list  is  too  long  for 
•enumeration,  and  moreover  it  is  so  full  and  complete  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  give  it.  The  Latin  writers  were 
far  more  read  than  the  Greek,  and  it  was  Seneca  and  not 
Sophocles  who  was  taken  as  the  great  model  of  dramatic 
literature  in  the  sixteenth,  and  even  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  No  other  writer  of  antiquity  had  perhaps  so 
great  an  influence  as  he  had,  and  the  importance  of  the 
part   he  played   in   the  constitution   of  the  neo-classia 


*  List  given  hj  Nathan  Dralte. 
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drama  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  continent  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  For  the  harmonious  and  graceful  art  of 
Sophocles  a  more  mellowed  and  cultured  taste  is  required, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
all  the  effervescence  of  its  youthful  imagination,  was  more 
open  to  the  charms  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  Seneca.* 

Much  as  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  the  most  deeply 
versed  in  classical  literature  of  aU  the  poets  of  the  time, 
might  preach  in  favour  of  the  imitation  of  ancient  models, 
he  himself  followed  as  little  as  anybody  the  great  Greek 
masters. 

"From  this  example,"  says  Schlegel,  "we  see  the 
influence  which  the  prevailing  tone  of  an  age,  and  the 
course  already  pursued  in  any  art,  necessarily  have  upon 
even  the  most  independent  minds."  t  Between  the  years 
1659  and  1566,  translations  into  English  of  aU.  Seneca's 
tragedies  appeared  in  succession.  During  this  time 
mention  is  ordy  once  made  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  and 
this  was  hardly  a  translation,  but  rather  a  very  free 
imitation  of  the  "  PhcEnissas "  of  Euripides,  from  which 
Gascoigne  with  two  fellow-helpers  made  up  a  play  entitled 
''  Jocasta." 

In  1581  (when  Shakespeare  was  seventeen  years  of 
age)  a  complete  edition  of  Seneca's  tragedies  appeared  in 
English,  composed  of  aU  the  preceding  translations. 

In  speaking  of  the  defects  of  mediaeval  poetry,  M. 
Littre  makes  a  very  good  observation  on  the  imperative- 
necessity  of  modem  art  seeking  instruction  from  that 
of  the  ancients. 

"  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,"  he  says,  "  amassed  treasures  of  style 
without  which  no  finished  work  could  present  itself  for  the  future  in 

*  Seneoam  nullo  Graeeorum  majestate  inferiorem  existimo,  cultu  vero 
ac  nitore,  etiam  Euripide  majorem.  Inventiones  satie  illorum  sunt :  at 
majestas  carminis  sonus,  spiritus,  ipsius. — "  Poetique,"  by  J.  G.  Soaliger 
Book  VI.,  Chap.  VI.  ,'' 

t  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,"  Lecture  XXVII. 
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the  regions  of  ideal  beauty.  Antique  art  is  both  a  model  and  a  step- 
ping-stone for  modern  art,  and  this  model  and  this  stepping-stone  were 
■whoUy  wanting  to  the  trouveres." 

The  English  play-wrights  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  ahnost  as  ignorant  as  the  trouveres,  of  Greek  art, 
but  with  Latin  works  they  were  well  acquainted,  and 
it  is  something  to  say  that  they  read  and  admired 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca. 

From  the  time  that  this  partial  knowledge  of  the 
classics  began  to  spread  in  England  a  sensible  improve- 
ment may  be  remarked  in  its  dramatic  art.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  or  of  Mary — the  exact  date  is  not  known 
— a  comedy  was  written  entitled  "Jack  Juggler,"  in 
imitation  of  Plautus,  the  author  expressly  stating  in  his 
prologue  that  he  took  for  his  model  the  first  comedy  of 
the  Latin  poet — ^viz.  "  Amphitryon."  We  see  in  it  a  new 
Sosie  under  the  name  of  Jenkin,  and  a  new  Mercury 
under  the  name  of  Jack,  who,  after  having  taken  the 
reform  and  appearance  of  Jenkin,  tries  to  pursuade  him 
that  he  is  not  himself  but  some  one  else;  the  reasons 
given  only  succeed  in  bringing  conviction  home  to 
Jenkin's  mind  when  they  are  corroborated,  according  to 
custom,  by  the  peremptory  arguments  of  blows. 

In  the  prologue  to  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  a  comedy 
written  about  the  same  time,  the  author,  Nicholas  Udall, 
head  master  of  Eton  and  afterwards  of  Westminster 
School,  refers  by  name  to  Plautus  and  Terence,  of  whom 
he  claims  to  be  a  follower. ' 

The  oldest  dramatic  work  extant  in  England,  in  which 
personages  borrowed  from  classical  legends  appear  on  the 
scene,  is  a  burlesque  interlude  entitled  "  Thersites,"  which 
was  acted  in  1537,  though  not  printed  until  somewhere 
between  1560  and  1563.  It  is  an  absurd  play  and  with- 
out any  literary  merit,  but  it  possesses  a  certain  historical 
interest.  I  only  pause  for  an  instant  over  it,  with  the 
view  of  enlivening  this  dry  enumeration  of  names  and 
dates  with  a  few  burlesque  quotations. 
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The  title  page  sets  forth  the  purport  of  the  piece  in 
these  words:  "Thys  enterlude  folowynge  dothe  declare 
how  that  the  greatest  boosters  are  not  the  greatest  doers." 
Thersites,  at  his  entrance  on  the  stage,  says  that  he  has 
just  returned  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  speaks  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  expresses  his  resolution  to  walk  through 
London  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  the  civic  authori- 
ties. Having  lost  his  armour  at  the  siege  of  Troy  he 
applies  to  Vulcan  for  a  new  suit ;  he  asks  for  a  sallet,  by 
which  he  means  a  helmet,  but  which  Vulcan  persists 
in  understanding  as  a  salad,  thus  giving  rise,  says 
Collier,  to  "a  colloquy  of  equivoque,  the  oldest  on  our 
stage." 

"  Thersites.  I  meane  a  sallet  with,  whiohe  men  do  fyght. 

Vulcan.  It  is  a  small  tastinge  of  a  man's  might 
That  he  shoulde  for  any  matter 
Pyght  with  a  few  herbes  in  a  platter. 
No  greate  laude  shotdde  folowe  that  viotorye. 

Ther.  Groddes  passion,  Vulcan,  where  is  thy  wit  and  memory  ? 
I  wolde  have  a  sallet  made  of  stele. 

Vul.  Whye,  Syr,  in  youre  stomacke  longe  you  shall  it  fele, 
For  stele  is  harde  for  to  digest." 

These  jokes  are  poor  enough,  and  have  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  showing  us  the  art  of  punning  in  its  earliest 
and  most  ingenuous  infancy,  in  what  has  wittily  'been 
termed  its  hieratic  age. 

Thersites  finally  gets  his  armour,  and  donning  it  he 
cries : — 

"  I  wyll  neyther  spare  nor  for  heate  nor  for  oolde, 
Where  art  thou.  King  Arthur,  and  the  knightes  of  the  round 
table?" 

The  entrance  of  a  soldier  on  the  scene  twice  puts 
the  braggadocio  to  flight,  who  in  order  to  run  faster 
on  the  second  occasion  throws   away  both   club   and 
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sworA     Collier  further  adds  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
play,— 

"  Telemachus,  a  cMld  troubled  with  worms,  arrives  with  a  letter 
from  Ulysses  to  the  mother  of  Thersites,  soliciting  a  remedy ;  for  the 
cure  of  Telemachus  a  charm  is  subsequently  given,  but  it  is  diflScult 
now  to  understand  the  humour  of  this  part  of  the  piece,  which  perhaps 
had  some  temporary  application."  * 

At  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  we  meet  with 
several  plays  with  classical  subjects:  "Cambyses,"  "a 
lamentable  tragedy,"  runs  its  title  page,  "  mixed  full  of 
pleasant  mirth ;  "  "  Appius  and  Virginia,"  an  aUegorical 
rather  than  an  historical  piece,  and  much  in  the  style  of 
the  old  Moralities.  Conscience,  Justice  and  Eumour  are 
personiiied,  and  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  punishing 
Appius  and  in  consoling  Virguiius.  Virginia  and  her 
mother  go  to  church,  and  Virginius,  like  a  sound  orthodox 
believer,  explains  the  creation  of  man  and  woman  in 
full  conformity  with  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Mention  is  also  made  of  an  historical  play  called 
"Julius  Csesar,"  which  was  acted  before  the  court  in  1561 
or  1662,  and  is  "the  earliest  instance,"  says  Collier,  "of  a 
subject  from  the  Roman  history  being  brought  upon  the 
stage." 

The  18th  January,  1562,  is  an  important  date  in  the 
history  of  the  English  stage.  On  that  day,  two  years 
before  Shakespeare  was  bom,  took  place  the  representa- 
tion before  the  Queen,  at  Whitehall,  of  a  tragedy  which 
marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  This  was  the  tragedy 
of  "Gorboduc,"  or  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  written  by  Thomas 
Sackville,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  among  the 
nobles  of  Elizabeth's  court  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing. Sackville  studied  some  time  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  at  which  latter  university  he  took  his  Master's 
degree.     Protector  of  letters,  writer  of  sonnets,  author 

"  "  Hist.  Dram.  Poetry,"  Vol.  11. 
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of  the  Induction,  or  poetical  preface,  to  the  "  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,"  he  distinguished  himself  later  on  as  a  states- 
man, and  after  the  death  of  Burleigh  was  made  Lord 
Treasurer.  He  was  created  Lord  Buekhurst  by  Elizabeth, 
and  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  "  Gorbodue,"  in  which 
SackviUe  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  Thomas 
Norton,  is  the  first  regular  ti-agedy  that  ever  appeared 
on  the  English  stage.  It  is  written  in  the  style  that  the 
growing  love  for  antiquity  had  brought  into  fashion,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  word  antiquity  here  implies 
only  that  of  Latin  origin,  and  especially  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca. 

Like  its  classical  models,  the  tragedy  of  "Gorbodue" 
makes  most  of  the  action  take  place  behind  the  scenes, 
supplies  its  place  with  narrative  speeches,  and  winds  up 
each  act  with  a  chorus;  it  is  grave  and  serious  from 
beginning  to  end,  SackviUe,  unlike  the  author  of  Cam- 
byses,  being  careful  not  to  mix  his  "  lamentable  tragedy," 
with  a  little  "  pleasant  mirth."     It  shares  the  qualities, 
both  good  and  bad,  that  belong  to  all  the  plays  of  the  same 
kind :  it  is  well  written  but  it  is  tiresome,  the  speeches  are 
eloquent  but  long  and  sententious,  the  characters  talk  too 
much  and  do  too  little,  and  the  high-soimding  maxims 
they  pour  forth  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the 
play.     There  is  nothing  living  or  individual  in  its  cha- 
racters.    But  if  it  is  devoid  of  passion  this  is  due  to  no 
lack  of  murders,  slaughter,  and  massacres,  for  the  author, 
while  not  allowing  himself  to  shed  one  drop  of  blood  upon 
the  stage,  conscientiously  performs  his  duty  as  a  tragic 
poet  and  kiUs  off  all  his  characters  one  after  another.    In 
one  important  point  SackviUe  departed  from  his  classical 
models,  for  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  observed 
by  him,  and  we  shaU  see  further  on  what  regrets  his 
licence  in  this  particular  caused  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
otherwise  was  a  great  admirer  of  "  Gorbodue." 

As    we  advance  in    Elizabeth's    reign,  plays  with 
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classical  subjects  increase  and  multiply,  and  it  becomes 
more  and  more  impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  In 
the  space  of  twelve  years  eighteen  of  such  dramas  were 
acted  before  the  Queen,  amongst  which  we  find  "Orestes," 
■"  Iphigenia,"  "Ajax  and  Ulysses,"  "Narcissus,"  "Alcmseon," 
"  Quintus  Fabius,"  "  Mutius  Scsevola,"  and  "  Perseus  and 
Andromeda." 

In  1584,  George  Peele,  one  of  Shakespeare's  com- 
panions at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  wrote  a  play  entitled 
■"  The  Arraignment  of  Paris."  It  was  written  for  the 
court,  and  contains  an  extravagant  compliment  to  the 
Queen.  The  actual  text  is  unknown  to  me,  but  Collier 
states  that  it  was  the  same  as  one  addressed  by  Udall, 
fifty  years  before,  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  lifer  entrance  into 
London  after  her  marriage,  when  a  dramatic  pageant 
took  place,  in  which  the  judgment  of  Paris  was  repre- 
sented. Five  persons  appear  on  the  scene,  Mercury, 
Paris,  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus,  and  speak  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Mercury.  Juppiter,  this  aple  unto  thee  hath  seat, 
Commanding  in  this  cause  to  geve  true  judgement. 

Paris.  Juppiter  a  straunge  office  hath  geven  me, 
To  judge  whiohe  is  fairest  of  these  ladies  three. 

Juno.  All  riches  and  kingdomes  bee  at  my  behest : 
<Jive  me  the  aple,  and  thou  shalt  have  the  best. 

PaMus.  Adjuge  it  to  me,  and  for  a  kingdome 
I  shall  geve  the  incomparable  wisdome. 

Venus.  Prefei-re  me,  and  I  shall  rewarde  thee,  Paris, 
With  the  fairest  ladie  that  on  the  erthe  is. 

Paris.  I  should  broke  Juppiter's  high  commaundement. 
If  I  should  for  mede  or  rewarde  geve  judgement. 
Therefore,  ladie  Venus,  before  both  these  twain, 
Your  beautie  moche  exceding,  by  my  sentence 
Shall  win  and  have  this  aplo.   Yet,  to  bee  plain, 
Here  is  the  fouertho  ladie,  now  iu  presence, 
Moste  ^orthie  to  have  it  of  due  congruence. 
As  pereless  in  riches,  wit  and  beautie, 
"Which  are  but  sundriffrjualities  in  you  three. 
But  for  hir  worthyness,  this  aple  of  gold 
Is  too  symple  a  reward  a  thousand  fold." 
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There  was  nothing  ridiculous  in  such  a  compliment 
addressed  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  all  the  freshness  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  but  bearing  va.  mind  that  it  was 
served  up  again  for  Elizabeth,  who  had  never  been 
handsome  and  was  then  fifty-one  years  old,  and  that 
flattery  thus  thickly  laid  on  was  a  sure  means  of  pleasing 
her,  we  can  but  wonder  where  the  limits  to  human 
illusion  and  feminine  vanity  are  to  be  found. 

In  1586,  or  soon  afterwards,  Thomas  Lodge  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  "The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,"  founded 
upon  Plutarch's  lives  of  Marius  and  Scylla.  And  here  it 
would  be  necessary,  if  it  were  my  intention  to  present 
a  complete  picture  of  dramatic  art  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  to  givef  a  prominent  place  to  two  very  con- 
siderable authors,  John  Lyly  and  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Lyly  was  the  celebrated  author  of  a  new  style  of 
writing  called  Euphuism,  from  the  title  of  his  principal 
work  "  Euphues,"  a  prose  romance  full  of  quaint  affecta- 
tion and  extravagant  conceits.  Euphuism  was  in  Eng- 
land pretty  much  what,  either  a  little  earlier  or  later, 
gongorisin  was  in  Spain,  marinism  in  Italy,  and  Vesprit 
precieux  in  France.  But  it  is  not  from  this  point  of 
view  that  Lyly  here  chiefly  concerns  us,  and  we  must 
turn  to  his  dramatic  works,  of  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  the  subjects  are  taken  from  classical  anti- 
quity, such  as  "Galathea,"  "Endymion,"  "Midas," 
"  Alexander  and  Campaspe,"  etc.  In  the  last-mentioned 
one,  all  the  witty  anecdotes  and  sayings  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  antiquity  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes 
are  collected  and  put  together,  as  in  a  mosaic. 

One  remark  may  be  made  in  passing,  about  Lyly 
and  his  school.  Like  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad  in  France, 
these  followers  of  the  classics  had  the  most  thorough 
aristocratic  contempt  for  the  vulgar  and  the  tastes  of 
the  vulgar.  The  Hne  from  Horace,  "  Odi  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo,"  was  their  motto.     They  looked  upon 
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poetry,  and  even  the  stage,  as  an  art  of  delicate  refine- 
ment and  graceful  luxury,  intended  to  delight,  not  the 
people,  but  a  small  and  elect  circle  of  dainty  admirers. 
But  unless  the  dramatic  poet  be  in  close  communion 
with  the  large  and  mighty  heart  of  humanity,  the  stage 
necessarily  loses  the  character  of  a  popular  institution, 
and  becomes  the  amusement  merely  of  a  small  group 
of  learned  persons,  great  lords  and  courtiers.  Very- 
different  is  Marlowe,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning.  His 
passionate  and  powerful  dramas  of  "  Tamburlaine," 
"Edward  II.,"  and  the  "Jew  of  Malta,"  stand  out  in 
marked  contrast  to  classical  tendencies  in  literature ;  but 
neither  these  nor  his  masterpiece,  "Dr.  Faustus,"  must 
here  receive  more  than  a  parenthetical  notice,  and  the 
only  one  of  his  works  that  claims  mention  at  our  hands 
is  "Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  which  he  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  the  poet  Nash.  It  does  not  rank  among 
his  best  plays,  though  it  contains  many  poetical 
passages ;  there  is  much  that  is  glaring  and  extravagant 
in  it,  which  Shakespeare  may  possibly  have  intended  to 
parody  in  "  Hamlet "  (Act  II.,  Sc.  2) — possibly,  because 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  lines  that  Hamlet  bids 
the  player  recite  and  those  of  Marlowe,  and  also  whether 
Hamlet's,  real  intention  was  as  ironical  as  is  taken  for 
granted  by  French  translators  of  Shakespeare. 

In  1594,  Thomas  Kyd,  who  owes  his  celebrity,  how- 
ever, to  other  works,  published  the  tragedy  of  "  Cornelia," 
a  translation  from  the  French  of  Gamier,  who  closely 
imitated  Seneca  and  Lucian.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  were  three  purely  and  exclusively 
classical  poets  :  Daniel,  who  complained  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  time,  and  blamed  the  "idle  fictions"  and  "gross 
foUiea"  of  the  romantic  drama,  and,  in  order  to  show 
how  things  ought  to  be  done,  wrote  his  "  Cleopatra  "  and 
"Philotus;"  the  Countess   of  Pembroke,   sister  to   Sir 
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Philip  Sidney,  who  translated  Gamier's  tragedy  of 
"Anthony;"  and  Brandon,  the  author  of  "Virtuous. 
Octavia."  AE  these  plays  are  sufficiently  tedious,  pos- 
sessed of  even  less  interest  than  "  Gorboduc "  while 
sharing  in  aU  its  faults.  Brandon,  when  he  wishes  to- 
say  that  it  is  evening,  deems  it  necessary  to  use  a 
periphrasis  of  faur  liues  long.  The  following  remarks, 
on  Daniel's  tragedy  of  "  Cleopatra  "  are  borrowed  from  a 
critic  who  has  had  the  courage  to  read  it : — 

"  In  order  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  may  "be  respected, 
Cleopatra  appears  only  during  the  last  hours  of  her  life ;  even  at  the 
moment  of  her  deepest  suffering,  she  never  dares  to  utter  a  moan,  from 
fear  of  failing  in  tragic  dignity,  and  she  dilates  upon  her  sorrow 
instead  of  expressing  it.  She  dies  behind  the  scenes,  and  her  death 
is  related  hy  a  messenger  in  a  most  rhetorical  style,  with  a  lavish 
profusion  of  periphrases  and  ornamental  details."  * 

We  have  now  come  to  Ben  Jonson,  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  great  talents  and  strongly  marked  individuality, 
sums  up  the  whole  classical  school  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  a  man  over  whom 
it  is  scarcely  permissible  to  throw  a  rapid  and  hasty 
glance  as  over  the  other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare, 
and  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  estimate  his  true 
value  is  preferable  to  judging  him  inadequately. 

It  is  enough  therefore  for  the  present  simply  to  recall 
him  as  the  author  of  "  Sejanus  "  and  "  CatUina,"  tragedies 
full  of  classical  allusions  and  entirely  inspired  by  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  antiquity,  and  to  mention  that 
Shakespeare  acted  a  part  in  "  Sejanus  "  when  it  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  1603. 

And  here  the  examination  into  the  classical  tastes, 
knowledge,  and  studies  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  may  be  interrupted,  to  point  out  a  conclusion 
that  further  researches  will  only  confirm. 

At  the  time   of  Shakespeare's   death  in   161  ff,  the 


*  Meziferes,  "  Pre'de'oesseurs  et  Contemporalns  de  Shakespeare,"  p.  56. 
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Greco-Latin  renaissance,  a  little  slower  and  more  tardy 
than  in  France,  had  gone  through  aU  the  natural  phases 
of  its  development.  When  Shakespeare,  born  in  1564, 
entered  upon  his  literary  career  about  the  year  1590, 
the  lovers  of  classical  literature  were  gradually  form- 
ing a  school,  of  which  every  day  the  followers  became 
more  numerous.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  works  written 
in  imitation  of  the  ancients  never  ceased  multiplying 
around  him,  so  that  if  he  deviated  from  the  steps  of 
SackviUe  and  Jonson  it  was  because  it  was  his  wish 
and  intention  to  do  so.  In  the  preference  he  has  given 
to  a  different  form  of  drama  must  be  seen  the  voluntary 
choice  of  a  clear-sighted  intelligence,  not  the  impulse  of 
a  blind  and  unreflecting  instinct.  It  is  time  to  leave 
off  representing  Shakespeare  as  a  sort  of  rude,  unculti- 
vated genius,  richly  dowered  by  nature  alone ;  no  fatal 
necessity  of  race,  or  time,  or  circumstances  determined 
his  decision,  and  he  went  on  his  way,  of  his  own  free 
choice,  with  perfect  knowledge  and  conviction.  It  was 
quite  open  to  him,  had  he  thought  good,  to  have  founded 
the  neo-classic  drama  in  England,  just  as  CorneiUe,  when 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "The  Cid,"  might,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  audacity,  have  founded  the  romantic 
drama  in  France. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CLASSICAL  PRECEPTS   ENFORCED   BY   SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY. 

Having  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  classical 
examples  given  by  Elizabethan  writers  that  Shakespeare 
may  have  seen,  we  must  now  consider  the  rules  and 
precepts  he  is  likely  to  have  heard. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whetstone, 
in  his  dedication  to  "  Promos  and  Cassandra,"  from 
which  play  Shakespeare  derived  the  story  of  his 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  complains  of  the  neglect  of  the 
unities,  saying : — 

"  The  Bnglishman  in  this  quality  is  most  vain,  indiscreet,  and  out 
of  order.  He  first  grounds  his  work  on  impossibilities  ;  then  in  three 
hours  runs  he  through  the  world;  marries,  gets  children,  makes 
children  men,  men  to  conquer  kingdoms,  murder  monsters,  and 
bringeth  Grods  from  Heaven  and  fetcheth  devils  from  Hell." 

There  are  many  famous  passages  in  the  prologues 
of  that  great  disciple  of  the  ancients,  Ben  Jonson,  in 
which  he  attacks  the  barbarisms  of  the  stage,  and  makes 
his  profession  of  purely  classical  doctrines.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  he  laughs  at  the 
poets  who  in  one  and  the  same  play — 

"  Make  a  child,  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up  in  one  beard,  and  weed, 
Past  three  score  years :  or  with  three  rusty  swords. 
And  help  of  some  few  foot-and-half-foot  words. 
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right  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars 
And  in  the  tiring-house  bring  wounds,  to  soars. 
He  rather  prays,  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be. 
Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas  ; 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  boys  to  please ; 
Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afear'd 
The  gentlewomen." 

But  a  series  of  detached  quotations,  which  could  be 
lengthened  out  indefinitely,  would  soon  become  weari- 
some ;  the  complete  analysis  of  a  single  work  presents 
far  greater  attractions,  and  none  could  better  suit  the 
purpose  than  the  elegant  and  too-little  known  treatise 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  entitled  "  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie."  ~ 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  history  of 
literature,  that  in  consequence  of  a  few  partial  and 
mutilated  quotations,  an  author  acquires  a  reputation 
quite  other  than  he  deserves.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
case  in  France  with  Joachim  du  BeUay,  who  is  set 
down  as  a  rash  and  confused  writer,*  because  all  French 
manuals  of  literature,  in  speaking  of  his  "  Defence  and 
Illustration  of  the  French  Language,"  confine  themselves 
to  quoting  the  last  page,  in  which  he  exhorts  French 
poets,  in  a  somewhat  fantastic  and  emphatic  style,  to 
storm  and  pillage  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they 
are  not  careful  to  note  that  this  conclusion  oversteps 
the  general  import  of  the  book,  and  would  give  an 
erroneous  notion  of  it  if  taken  as  the  true  summary  of 
its  doctrines.  Much  the  same  thing  has  befallen  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  The  only  pages  of  his  "Apologie  for 
Poetrie  "  generally  quoted,  are  those  in  which  he  laughs 
at  the  playwrights  of  his  time  for  violating  the  unities 
of  time  and  place..  The  drawback  to  this  isolated  quota- 
tion is  that  it  gives  the  perfectly  false  notion  of  Sir 


*  Mr.  Pater,  in  his  exquisite  study  of  Joachim  du  Bellay  ("  Studies 
of  the  History  of  the  Eenaissanoe "),  has  made  it  impossible  for  such  a 
reproach  to  be  cast  upon  English  readers. 
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Philip  Sidney  that  he  was  a  narrow-minded  pedant, 
whereas,  in  reality,  there  was  nowhere  to  be  found  a 
more  liberal  and  delicately  cultured  mind  than  his.  His 
criticism  was  founded  upon  the  noblest  philosophy  of 
art,  and  amongst  the  numerous  treatises  on  poetry,, 
which  form  an  entire  and  very  curious  branch  of 
literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  in  every  respect  the  most  remarkable.  In 
addition  to  the  learning  of  a  Scaliger,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  Ronsard,  he  possessed  a  quality  that  both  these 
men  were  lacking  in,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
I  must  caU  an  atticism,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  an 
urbanity,  taking  care  to  retain  the  especial  meaning  of 
a  graceful  and  witty  raillery,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Latin  word  but  not  to  the  same  degree  in  the 
Greek. 

Ronsard  was  just  a  little  lumbering  in  his  ardent 
flights,  and  Scaliger  was  a  born  pedant,  but  Sidney 
was  the  polished  man  of  the  world,  and  by  an  exception 
tolerably  rare  amongst  the  scholars  of  his  day,  he  appears 
to  have  been  as  familiar  with  Greek  literature  as  with 
that  of  Rome ;  but  with  him  all  this  weight  of  learning 
was  wholly  graceful  and  full  of  a  living  interest,  for 
Sidney  was  a  true  humanist.  And,  indeed,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  more  exquisite  in 
literature  than  the  writings  of  an  occasional  and  spon- 
taneous character,  of  men  gifted  with  knowledge  and 
talent  by  whom  literature  is  not  followed  as  a  trade. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  born  in  1554,  was  pre-eminently 
an  accomplished  courtier  and  a  man  of  brilliant  deeds : 
"courtier,  ambassador,  poet,  romancist  and  soldier,"  he 
stands  forth  as  the  very  flower  of  knighthood,  and,  as 
his  contemporary.  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  says  of  him,  "was 
a  noble  and  matchlesse  gentleman." 

"  He  grew  up  fast  in  goodnesse  and  in  grace, 
And  doubly  fair  wox  both  in  mynd  and  face. 
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Which  daily  more  and  more  he  did  augment, 
With  gentle  usuage  and  demeanure  myld : 
That  all  men's  hearts  with  secret  ravishment 
He  stole  away,  and  weetingly  beguyld." 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  published  any  of  his 
■works  during  his  short  and  brilliant  career,  which  came 
to  an  end  in  1586,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen:  but  he  was  the  enthusiastic 
votary  of  every  kind  of  culture,  and  had  received  an 
education  deeply  imbued  with  the  humanistic  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance.  , 

One  of  his  school-fellows,  Fulke  Greville,  testifies  of 
him  that  even  as  a  child  he  had  a  gravit}'-  beyond  his 
yearSi  combined  with  a  rare  sweetness  and  charm.  He 
travelled  over  Europe,  and  was  in  Paris  during  the 
massacre  of^St.  Bartholomew.  At  Frankfort  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  Hubert  Languet,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  in  Latin,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  was  sent  by  her,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  as  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolf  II.  In  1580,  when  a  temporary  disgrace  with 
Elizabeth  led  him  to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the 
court  and  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  he  wrote  his 
famous  pastoral,  the  "  Arcadia."  The  following  year  he 
wrote  his  "Defence  of  Poetry,"  which  remained  un- 
published tiU  fourteen  years  afterwards,  when,  in  1595, 
it  appeared  under  the  title  of  " '  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie,' 
written  by  the  right  noble,  virtuous,  and  learned  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Knight.  Odi  profanimi  vulgus,  et  arceo." 
The  "  Defence,"  or  "  Apology  of  Poetry,"  was  written  as 
an  answer  to  the  libel  against  poetry  and  the  drama  by 
.  Stephen  Gosson,  who  had  actually  had  the  infatuation  to 
dedicate  his  works  to  Sidney.  A  strange  choice,  truly, 
of  a  patron !  "  Such  follie  is  it,"  writes  Spenser,  on  this 
subject,  "not  to  regarde  aforehande  the  inclination  and 
qualitie  of  him  to  whom  we  dedicate  oure  bookes."     Sir 
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Philip  Sidney  had  a  chance  of  being  elected  King  of 
Poland,  only  Elizabeth  -wotdd  not  hear  of  "the  jewel 
of  her  times  "  accepting  the  crown.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Governorship  of  Flushing,  and  during  the  war 
with  Flanders  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  In  the  anecdote 
which  everybody  knows,  a  noble  action  is  recorded  of 
him.  As  he  lay  mortally  wounded  and  parched  with 
thirst  he  called  for  water,  but  when  they  brought  it  to 
him,  Sidney,  seeing  a  soldier  carried  along,  even  more 
grievously  wounded  than  himself,  and  who  cast  longing 
looks  at  the  water,  handed  it  to  him,  saying,  "Thy 
necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine." 

The  "  Apology  for  Poetry  "  is  written  in  a  style  not 
unlike  that  of  Montaigne,  fuU  of  imagery  and  quaint 
conceits,  more  exuberant  than  correct,  and  more  daring 
than  accurate ;  but  though  to  the  colder  and  more  severe 
and  timid  taste  of  modern  times,  it  may  not  seem  free 
from  a  certain  affectation,  its  delicate  fancies  and  old- 
world  aroma  give  it  a  peculiar  charm. 

"To  all  tliem,"  says  Sidney,  "that  professing  learning  inveigli 
against  Poetry,  may  justly  be  ol)jected,  that  they  go  very  near  to 
ungratefulness,  to  seek  to  deface  that,  which  in  the  noblest  nations 
and  languages  that  are  known,  hath  been  the  very  first  light-giver  to 
ignorance,  and  first  Nurse,  whose  nailk  by  little  and  little  enabled  them 
to  feed  afterwards  of  tougher  knowledges." 

Here,  inspired  by  Horace,  he  proceeds  to  quote  on 
the  part  of  Greece,  Musseus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Linus, 
Amphion,  and  Orpheus,  whose  lyre  charmed  both  beasts 
and  stones,  that  is  to  say,  "  stony  and  beastly  people ; " 
on  the  part  of  ancient  Italy,  Ennius,  and  Livius  Andro- 
nicus;  for  modem  Italy,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,- 
and  for  England,  Gower  and  Chaucer.  He  reminds  his 
readers  that  the  earliest  philosophers  were  poets,  and 
that  Thales,  Empedocles,  Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
Phocylides,  threw  their  cosmogonies,  or  their  systems  of 
morals,  into  verse. 
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Sidney  is  mistaken  in  some  of  his  examples ;  Petrarch 
especially  has  nothing  primitive  about  him — the  whole 
character  of  his  poetry  heralds  the  approach  of  what 
is  caJIed  the  "  modern  spirit," — ^but  his  general  criticism 
is  none  the  less  true  and  searching.  In  every  nation 
literature  made  its  first  appearance  in  poetry.  Either 
because  in  the  absence  of  "writing,  verse  was  considered 
the  surest  aid  to  memory,  or  rather,  because  it  is  the 
form  which  every  idea  that  struggles  to  express  itself 
and  to  live  instinctively  chooses  to  extend  its  influence 
beyond  the  circle  of  every-day  concerns,  and  tp  prolong 
its  life  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  earthly  existence,  there 
has  always  been  at  first  a  period  of  creative  activity  in 
the  human  mind,  duriag  which  prose  literature  did  not 
as  yet  exist,  and  verse  was  the  only  mode  of  expression 
men  knew  for  thoughts  that  raised  themselves  above 
the  ordinary  conditions  and  pre-occupations  of  life.  As 
there  was  nothing  written  in  prose,  poetry  could  not 
form  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  literature,  but 
included  everything ;  it  was  encyclopoedAc,  and  held  itself 
aloof  from  neither  natural  science,  philosophy,  morals, 
nor  politics.  As  long  as  this  primitive  age  lasts,  poetry, 
as  Sidney  well  says,  is  the  teacher  of  the  people.  No 
moment  in  the  history  of  a  nation's  literature  is  more 
important  than  that  in  which  poetry  ceases  to  be  an 
encyclopaedia,  and  distinguishes  and  separates  itself  from 
learning  in  general,  and  >  becomes  an  art  cultivated  for 
its  own  sake,  while,  as  a  consequence  of  the  same  process 
of  evolution,  the  appearance  of  prose  literature  occurs. 
No  treatise  on  poetry  could  begin  with  reflections  of  a 
higher  order  than  these,  and  in  thus  starting  with  them, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  gives  evidence  of  his  rare  distinction 
of  mind. 

"  And  truly  even  Plato,"  lie  continues,  "  whosoever  well  considereth, 
stall  find,  that  in  the  body  of  his  work,  though  the  inside  and  strength 
were  philosophy,  the  skin,  as  it  were,  and  beauty,  depended  most  of 
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Poetry.  .  .  .  Besides,  his  poetical  describing  tlie  circumstances  of  their 
meetings,  as  the  well  ordering  of  a  banquet,  the  delicacy  of  a  walk, 
with  enterlaoing  mere  tales,  as  Oiges'  ring,  and  others,  which  who 
knoweth  not  to  he  flowers  of  poetry,  did  never  walk  into  ApoUo's 
garden." 

Like  many  great  minds  of  the  sixteenth.  century- 
Sidney  was  a  Platonist.  The  sentence  of  his  master, 
which  has  heen  a  stumbling-block  to  many  devout 
followers,  in  which  the  philosopher  banishes  poets  from 
the  ideal  Republic,  threw  him,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
into  a  momentary  embarrassment,  but  by  a  very  simple 
explanation  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  homage  he 
paid  to  poetry,  with  the  respect  he  everywhere  displayed 
for  the  teaching  of  Plato. 

"  And  even  historiographers,''  continues  Sidney,  "  (although  their 
lips  sound  of  things  done,  and  verity  be  written  in  their  foreheads) 
have  been  glad  to  borrow  both  fashion  and  perchance  weight  of  poets. 
So  Herodotus  entituled  his  history  by  the  name  of  the  Nine  Muses  : 
and  both  he  and  all  the  rest  that  followed  him,  either  stole  or  usurped 
of  poetry  their  passionate  describing  of  passions,  the  many  particu- 
larities of  battles,  which  no  man  could  afSrm  ;  or  if  that  be  denied 
me,  long  orations  put  in  the  mouths  of  great  kings  and  captains, 
which  it  is  certain  they  never  pronounced." 

This  criticism  or  remark  of  Sidney's  applies  more 
especially  to  historians  of  the  old  school,  who  made  no 
more  scruple  about  fabricatiag  fine  speeches  for  their 
heroes  than  if  they  had  been  the  authors  of  a  tragedy, 
and  it  is  far  less  applicable  to  history  as  understood  and 
written  in  the  present  day.  It  has  not,  however,  lost 
all  its  truth,  seeing  that  an  historian,  unless  he  reduces 
history  to  a  bald  statement  of  documents  and  authorities, 
is  obliged  to  introduce  some  kind  of  arrangement,  to 
submit  to  the  rules  of  literary,  and  even,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  those  of  dramatic  composition.  From  this 
moment,  history  ceases  to  be  a  mere  simple  representation 
of  reality,  and  as  Sidney  maintains,  borrows  somewhat 
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from  the  poet's  art ;  of  which,  being  thus  beholden  to  it, 
it  would  ill  become  it  to  speak  evil. 

In  reading  the  works  of  authors  more  or  less  forgotten 
and  comparatively  little  known  like  Sidney,  we  are 
surprised  at  nearly  every  step,  and  a  little  disconcerted, 
at  meeting  with  ideas  generally  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  modem  writers,  and  at  seeing  how  true  the  words  are 
with  which  La  Bruyfere  begins  his  book:  "Everything 
has  been'  said."  What  we  caU  a  new  idea  is  most  often 
one  already  old,  but  which  the  penetrative  touch  of 
genius  has  endowed  with  a  new  strength  and  precision, 
or  to  which  an  ingenious  writer  has  succeeded  in  giving 
the  piquancy  of  a  paradox.  More  than  one  idea,  ex- 
pressed moreover  with  rare  abilitj',  in  the  "Apology  for 
Poetry"  strikes  the  mind  as  new  when  met  with  in 
the  conversations  of  Goethe  or  Hegel's  course  of  aesthetics. 
Amongst  the  number  is  the  truth,  too  original  ever  to 
have  become  commonplace,  but  which  in  Sidney's  genera- 
tion was  still  further  from  being  a  truism  than  in  our  own, 
that  the  products  of  art  are  superior  to  those  of  nature. 

"  Nature,"  writes  Sidney,  "  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich 
tapestry,  as  divers  poets  have  done,  neither  with  pleasant  rivers,  fruit- 
ful trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  make  the 
too  much  loved  earth  more  lovely.  Her  world  is  brazen,  the  poets 
only  deliver  a  golden ;  but  let  those  things  alone  and  go  to  man,  for 
whom  as  the  other  things  are,  so  it  seemeth  in  him  her  uttermost 
cunning  is  employed,  and  know  whether  she  have  brought  forth  so 
true  a  lover  as  Theagenes,  so  constant  a  friend  as  Py lades,  so  valiant  a 
man  as  Orlando,  so  right  a  prince  as  Xenophon's  Cyrus,  so  excellent  a 
man  every  way  as  Virgil's  ^neas." 

The  preference  given  by  Sidney  to  art  over  nature 
recalls  to  mind  several  passages  in  Goethe's  conversations 
recorded  by  Eckermann,  especially  the  one  in  which, 
standing  before  a  landscape  of  Eubens,  he  exclaims : — 

"  So  fine  a  picture  has  never  been  seen  in  nature,  any  more  than  a 
landscape  by  Poussin  or  by  Claude  Lorraine,  for  which,  although 
they  look  very  natural  to  us,  we  should  search  in  vain  in  actual 
reality." 
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And  another  passage  in  which,  speaking  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon,  he  says  : — 

"  There  are  masterpieces  in  which  the  Greeks  have  not  only- 
equalled  but  excelled  nature.  The  English,  who  are  the  best  judges  in 
the  world,  of  horses,  admit  that  there  are  two  antique  heads  of  horses 
so  absolutely  perfect  in  form  that  no  race  in  existence  offers  anything 
to  equal  them  :  and  when  such  works  astonish  us  we  are  not  to  think 
that  the  sculptors  had  more  perfect  models  to  work  from,  but  rather 
that  through  the  progress  of  time  and  of  art  they  had  arrived  at  bestow- 
ing upon  nature  an  ideal  perfection,  which  their  own  minds  had 
conceived." 

We  all  know  the  objection,  or  rather  the  indignant 
protest,  that  uncritical  and  shallow  minds  never  faU  to. 
raise  against  this  theory :  to  rank  the  works  of  art  higher 
than  those  of  nature  is,  they  say,  to  put  the  power  of 
man  above  that  of  God ;  it  is  impious  and  blasphemous. 
This  objection  was  foreseen  and  forestalled  by  Sidney, 
and  his  answer  is  full  of  sense  and  wisdom  : — ■ 

"  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a  comparison  to  balance  the 
highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  the  efficacy  of  nature ;  but  rather  give 
right  honour  to  the  heavenly  Maker  of  that  maker :  who  having  made 
man  to  His  own  likeness,  set  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of 
that  second  nature,  which  in  nothing  he  showeth  so  much  as  in  poetry, 
when  with  the  force  of  a  Divine  breath  he  bringeth  things  forth  far 
surpassing  her  doings." 

Hegel,  in  refuting  the  same  objection,  has  not  ex- 
pressed himself  with  greater  insight  and  elevation  of 
thought  than  Sidney: — 

"The  high  place  that  belongs  to  works  of  art,"  says  the  great 
philosopher,  "  is  contested  by  a  prejudice  of  the  vulgar.  Nature  and  its 
products,  it  is  said,  are  the  works  of  God,  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness, 
while  the  monuments  of  art  are  only  the  performances  of  men.  This 
involves  the  mistake  of  believing  that  God  neither  works  in  man  nor 
through  man,  and  that  the  circle  of  His  activity  is  circumscribed  by 
external  nature.  So  erroneous  an  opinion  must  never  be  admitted  for 
an  instant  if  we  wish  to  form  a  true  idea  of  art.  Far  from  being  true, 
it  is  in  the  contrary  proposition  that  the  right  view  must  be  sought 
— that  God  derives  more  honour  and  glory  from  the  products  of  the 
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human  mind  than  from  those  of  nature ;  for  not  only  is  there  a  Divine 
essence  in  man,  but  the  Divinity  manifests  itself  in  him  far  more 
sublimely  than  in  nature.  God  is  Spirit,  and  consequently  His  truest 
instrument  and  medium  is  man." 

An  idealistic  nature  like  Sidney's  would  naturally 
consider  poetry  independent  of  versification,  and  define  it 
by  qualities  he  felt  to  be  more  important  than  those  of 
metre  and  rhyme. 

"  It  is  not  rhyming  and  versing  that  maketh  a  poet,, 
no  more  than  a  long  gown  maketh  an  advocate."  If  poets 
have  chosen  verse  "  as  their  fittest  raiment,"  it  is  because 
the  dignity  of  their  subject  leads  them  to  distinguish 
their  language  from  all  other  modes  of  discourse,  "not 
speaking  words  as  they  chanceably  fall  from  the  mouth," 
but  "there  have  been  many  most  excellent  poets,  that 
never  versified,  and  now  swarm  many  versifiers  that  need 
never  answer  to  the  name  of  poets."  The  "  Cyropedia  " 
of  Xenophon  is  not  in  verse  but  is  a  perfect  heroic  poem'. 
For  poetry  is  truly  a  creation,  and  that  in  a  more  abso- 
lute sense  than  any  other  of  the  arts,  which  have  their 
matter  given  them  to  form  and  fashion :  in  painting 
(here  I  paraphrase  Sidney  rather  than  transcribe  him) 
the  idea  is  incorporated  in  form  and  colour ;  in  music  the 
sentiment  is  identified  -with  sound,  to  say  nothing  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  arts  too  visibly  material  to  require 
mention.  But  the  poet  spins  his  own  web,  and  has  to 
give  form  only  to  the  conceptions  of  his  own  imagination; 
"  for  him,"  says  Hegel,  "  even  words  are  only  an  accessory, 
they  are  mere  signs  and  simply  a  means  of  transmission 
of  thought,  and  the  mind  is  brought  face  to  face  only 
with  itself."  A  poet,  "  lifted  up  with  the  vigour  of  his 
own  invention,"  can  not  only  create  a  world  better  than 
nature  but  also  new  forms  "  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  Heroes,  Cyclops,  Chimeras,  Furies,  and  such  like, 
freely  ranging  only  within  the  zodiac  of  his  own  wit." 
Sidney  gives  the  Greek  etymology  of  the  word  poet-, 
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and  makes  several  comments  upon  it ;  he  evidently  has 
in  his  mind,  although  he  does  not  quote  it,  the  passage  of 
Plato  in  the  "  Banquet."  "  Poetry  is  complex  and  mani- 
fold, and  aU  creation  or  passage  of  non-being  iato  being, 
is  poetry  or  making,  and  the  processes  of  all  art  are 
creative,  and  the  masters  of  arts  are  aU  poets." 

The  essence  of  poetry  thus  being  defined,  Sidney 
proceeds  to  show  its  practical  value  and  merit,  and  here 
the  moral  and  platonic  tendencies  of  his  soaring  mind 
especially  reveal  themselves.  To  refine  the  mind,  to 
enrich  the  memory,  to  sharpen  the  judgment,  to  enlarge 
the  domain  of  thought,  constitutes  the  ordinary  notion  of 
education ;  but  "  the  final  end  is  to  lead  and  draw  us  to 
as  high  a  perfection  as  our  degenerate  souls,  made  worse 
by  their  clayey  lodgings,  can  be  capable  of."  Therefore 
the  art  that  best  serves  this  end  "has  the  most  just  title 
to  be  priace  over  aU  the  rest."  And  he  proceeds  to  show 
how,  in  this,  poetry  outsteps  all  other  competitors,  and 
is  of  greater  moral  eificacy  than  philosophy  or  history. 

He  then  personifies  Philosophy  and  History,  between 
whom  a  brilliant  and  animated  discussion  ensues,  touch- 
ing their  respective  value  as  teachers  of  mankind ;  the 
conclusion  finally  arrived  at  is  that  the  one  gives  the 
precept  and  the  other  gives  the  example.  But  philosophy 
is  obscure  and  cold  and  misty,  and  its  teaching  is  so 
general  and  abstract  that  "  happy  is  that  man  who  may 
understand  it,  and  more  happy  he  that  can  apply  what 
he  doth  understand." 

History  is  wanting  in  the  Ideal,  it  clings  to  crude 
facts,  and  to  that  which  is, — not  to  principles  and  to  that 
which  should  be;  the  examples  that  she  boasts  of  pro- 
ducing are  not  always  good  to  imitate,  and  convey  a  less 
wholesome  teaching  than  the  precepts  of  philosophy. 
But  the  poet,  the^  peerless  poet  (Sidney  never  mentions 
the  poet  or  poetry  that  takes  the  heart  captive  without 
giving  vent    to  his    affectionate    admiration    in    some 
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enthusiastic  epithet)  weds  precept 'to  example,  and  -w-hile 
philosophy  confines  itself  to  teUing  us  that  such  and  such 
things  should  be  done,  the  poet  gives  us  a  perfect  picture 
of  it  in  the  conduct  of  his  characters ;  and  thus  where 
philosophy  can  only  bestow  "a  wordish  description," 
which  has  no  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  mind,  the 
poet  everywhere  sheds  life. 

"  Tully,"  says  Sidney,  "  taketh.  muoh.  pains  to  make  us  know  the 
force,  love  of  our  country  hath,  in  us.  Let  us  but  hear  old  Anchises 
speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames,  or  see  Ulysses,  in  the  fulness  of 
'Calypso's  delights,  hewail  bis  absence  from  barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca. 
Anger,  the  Stoics  say,  was  a  short  madness ;  let  but  Sophocles  bring 
you  Ajax  on  a  stage,  killing  and  whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking 
them  the  army  of  Greeks,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  not  a  more  familiar 
insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the  schoolmen  its  genus  and  differ- 
ence. See  whether  wisdom  and  temperance  in  Ulysses  and  Diomedes, 
valour  in  Achilles,  friendship  in  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  even  to  an 
ignorant  man  carry  not  an  apparent  shining;  and  contrarily,  the 
remorse  of  conscience  in  (Edipus,  the  soon-repenting  pride  of  Agamem- 
non, the  self-devouring  cruelty  in  his  father  Atreus,  the  violence  of 
ambition  in  the  two  Theban  brothers,  the  sour-sweetness  of  revenge  in 
MedsEa,  and  to  fall  lower,  the  Terentian  Gnatho,  and  our  Chaucer's 
Pandar,  so  expressed  that  we  now  use  their  names  to  signify  their 
trades." 

The  fable  related  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  that  of  the 
prophet  Nathan,  the  parables  of  the  Gospels,  and  a 
thousand  examples  taken  from  antiquity  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, are  brought  forward  by  Sidney  in  his  desire  to  show 
that  poetry  is  the  "  most  excellent  workman  "  in  teaching 
virtue,  and  he  bestows  upon  the  poet  the  ingenious 
appellation  of  the  "  popular  philosopher." 

There  is,  according  to  him,  more  to  be  learned  from 
the  "feigned"  Cyrus  of  Xenophon  than  from  the  real 
Cyrus  of  Justin,  from  the  imaginary  JEneas  of  Virgil 
than  from  the  actual  ^neas  of  Dares  of  Phrygia.  History 
is  too  often  illogical  and  unjust,  "for  see  we  not  valiant 
Miltiades  rot  in  his  fetters  ?  The  just  Phocion  and  the 
accomplished  Socrates  put  to  death  like  traitors  ?     The 
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cruel  Severas  live  prosperously  ?  The  excellent  Severus 
miserably  murdered  ?  Sylla  and  Marius  dying  in  their 
beds.  Pompey  and  Cicero  slain  then  when  they  would 
have  thought  exile  a  happiness  ? " 

Poetry  has  none  of  these  iniquities;  if  it  makes 
Ulysses  undergo  storms  and  other  rude  trials,  it  is  simply 
with  the  intent  of  giving  scope  to  his  patience  and 
magnanimity,  "  to  make  them  shine  the  more  in  the  near- 
foUowing  prosperity;  and  of  the  contrary  part,  if  evil 
men  come  to  the  stage  they  ever  go  out  so  manacled,  as 
they  little  animate  folks  to  foUow  them." 

Sidney  mentions  four  objections  commonly  raised 
against  poetry,  and  refutes  them  one  after  the  other. 
The  discussion  is  not  of  equal  interest  throughout,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  witty  than  his  answer  to  the 
second  objection,  that  poets  are  liars : — 

"Of  all  writers  under  the  sun,  the  poet  is  the  least  liar:  and 
though  he  would,  as  a  poet  can  scarcely  he  a  liar,  the  astronomer  with 
his  cousin  the  geometrician,  can  hardly  escape,  when  they  take  upon 
t  hem  to  measure  the  height  of  the  stars.  How  often,  think  you,  do  the 
physicians  lie  when  they  aver  things,  good  for  sicknesses,  which  after- 
wards send  Charon  a  great  number  of  souls  drowned  in  a  potion  before 
they  came  to  his  feny.  And  no  less  of  the  rest  which  take  upon  them 
to  affirm.  Now,  for  the  poet  he  nothing  affirms  and  therefore  never 
lieth.  For,  as  I  take  it,  to  lie  is  to  affirm  that  to  be  true  which  is 
false.  So  as  the ,  other  artists,  and  especially  the  historian,  affirming 
many  things,  can  in  the  cloudy  knowledge  of  mankind,  hardly  escape 
from  many  lies.  But  the  poet,  as  I  said  before,  never  affirmeth.  .  .  . 
He  citeth  not  authorities  of  other  histories,  but,  even  for  his  entry, 
calleth  the  sweet  Muses  to  inspire  into  him  a  good  invention :  in  troth, 
not  labouring  to  tell  you  what  is,  or  is  not,  but  what  should  or  should 
not  be :  and  therefore,  though  he  recount  things  not  true,  yet  because 
he  telleth  them  not  for  true,  he  lieth  not,  without  we  will  say,  that 
Nathan  lied  in  his  speech  to  David.  Which,  as  a  wicked  man  durst 
scarce  say,  so  think  I,  none  so  simple  would  say  that  Msctp  lied  in  the 
tales  of  his  beasts :  for  who  thinks  that  ^sop  writ  it  for  actvially  true,, 
were  well  worthy  to  have  his  name  chronicled  among  the  beasts  he- 
writeth  of." 

With  regard  to  the  sentence  in  which  Plato  banished 
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poets  out  of  his  Republic,  the  platonist  Sidney  gets  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  saying  that  Plato  here  found  fault  with 
the  poets  of  his  time  who  "  filled  the  world  with  wrong 
opinions  of  the  Gods,  making  light  tales  of  that  un- 
spotted essence,"  and  that  it  was  the  abuse  of  poetry  and 
not  the  real  thing  that  he  wished  to  banish,  and  he  adds 
that'  to  get  at  Plato's  real  opinion  about  poetry,  we 
have  but  to  read  his  beautiful  dialogue  called  "  Ion,"  "  in 
which  he  giveth  high  and  rightly  divine  commendation 
to  poetry." 

The  last  pages  of  the  treatise  are  dedicated  to  the 
examination  of  the  then  existing  condition  of  English 
poetry,  which,  according  to  Sidney,  was  one  of  little 
brilliancy.  Other  nations  put  England  to  shame,  and 
preceding  ages,  agitated  as  they  were  and  disturbed  by 
war,  had  nevertheless  produced  greater  poets  than  those 
■of  his  own  peaceful  times.  "  Now  that  an  over -faint 
quietness  should  seem  to  strew  the  house  for  poets,  they 
are  almost  in  as  good  reputation  as  the  mountebanks  at 
Venice." 

Although  this  severity  on  Sidney's  part  shows  that 
he  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  prejudice  that  oc- 
casionally prevents  the  most  sane  and  liberal  minds  from 
rendering  justice  to  their  own  period,  it  can  neverthe- 
less in  a  great  measure  be  justified,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  nothing 
was  known  of  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser  had  not,  as 
yet,  added  his  "  Faerie  Queen "  to  the  treasures  of  the 
world. 

Looking  back  to  earlier  poets,  Sidney  pronounces 
■Chaucer  to  have  done  excellently  weU  in  his  poem  of 
"TroUus  and  Cressida,"  which,  he  says,  no  succeeding 
age  has  equalled ;  he  also  gives  praise,  however,  though 
not  unreservedly,  to  more  modern  productions,  such  as 
.SackviUe's  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,'"'  the  Lyrics  of  the 
JEarl  of  Surrey,  and  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar." 
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We  arrive  finally  at  the  criticism  of  the  stage : 

"  Our  tragedies  and  comedies  (not  without  cause  cried  against), 
observing  rules  neither  of  honest  civility,  nor  of  skilfull  poetry,  ex- 
cepting '  G-orboduc,'  which,  notwithstanding  as  it  is  full  of  stately 
speeches  and  well-sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca's 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully 
teach ;  and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of  Poesie ;  yet,  in  troth,  it  is  very 
defections  in  the  circumstances,  which  grieveth  me,  because  it  might 
not  remain  as  an  exact  model  of  all  tragedies.  For  it  is  faulty  both 
in  place  and  time,  the  true  necessary  companions  of  all  corporeal 
actions.  For  where  the  stage  should  always  represent  but  one  place, 
and  the  uttermost  time  pre-supposed  in  it  should  be,  both  by  Aristotle's 
precept  and  common  reason,  but  one  day :  there  is  both  many  days 
and  many  places  inartificially  imagined.  But  if  it  be  so  in  '  Gorboduc,' 
how  much  more  in  all  the  rest  ?  Where  you  shall  have  Asia  of  the 
one  side,  and  Affrick  of  the  other.'and  so  many  other  under-kingdoms, 
that  the  player  when  he  oometh  in  must  ever  begin  with  telling  where 
he  is :  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be  conceived.  Now  ye  shall  have 
three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the 
stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by,  we  hear  news  of  shipwreck  in 
the  same  place,  and  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a 
rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  monster,  with 
fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take 
it  for  a  cave.  "While,  in  the  mean  time,  two  armies  fly  in,  repre- 
sented with  four  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will 
not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  ?  Now,  of  time  they  are  much  more 
liberal,  for  ordinary  it  is  that  two  young  princes  fall  in  love.  After 
many  traverces,  she  is  got  with  child,  delivered  of  a  fair  boy ;  he 
is  lost,  groweth  a  man,  falls  in  love  and  is  ready  to  get  another  child, 
and  all  this  in  two  hours  space.  .  .  .  But  some  will  say,  how  then 
shall  we  set  forth  a  story  which  containeth  both  many  places  and 
many  times  ?  And  do  they  not  know  that  a  tragedy  is  tied  to  the 
laws  of  poetry  and  not  of  history  ?  not  bound  to  follow  the  story, 
but,  having  liberty  either  to  feign  a  quite  new  matter,  or  to  frame 
the  history  to  the  most  tragical  conveniency.  Again,  many  things 
may  be  told  which  cannot  be  showed,  if  they  know  the  difference 
betwixt  reporting  and  representing.  As,  for  example,  I  may  speak, 
though  I  am  here,  of  Peru,  and  in  speech  digress  from  that  to  the 
description  of  Calicut ;  and  so  was  the  manner  the  ancients  took, 
by  some  Nuncius,  to  recount  things  done  in  former  time  or  other 
place.  ...  I  have  a  story  of  young  Polidorus,  delivered  for  safety's 
salce,  with  great  riches,  by  his  father  Priam  to  Polymnestor,  king  of 
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Thrace,  in  tlie  Trojan  war-time.  He,  after  some  years,  hearing  the 
overthrow  of  Priam,  for  to  make  the  treasure  his  own,  murdereth  the 
child :  the  hody  of  the  child  is  taken  up  by  Hecuba ;  she  the  same 
day  findeth  a  slight  to  be  revenged  most  cruelly  of  the  tyrant :  where, 
now,  would  one  of  our  tragedy  writers  begin  but  with  the  delivery  of 
the  child  ?  Then  should  he  sail  over  into  Thrace,  and  so  spend,  I 
know  not  how  many  years,  and  travel  numbers  of  places.  But  where 
doth  Euripides  ?  Even  with  the  finding  of  the  body,  leaving  the 
rest  to  be  told  by  the  spirit  of  Polidorus.  .  .  .  But  besides  these  gross 
absurdities,  how  all  their  plays  be  neither  right  tragedies  nor  right 
comedies :  mingling  kings  and  clowns ;  so  as  neither  the  admiration 
and  commiseration,  nor  the  right  sportfulness  is  by  their  mongrel 
tragi-comedy  obtained  .  .  .  which,  like  an  unmannerly  daughter 
showing  a  bad  education,  causeth  her  mother  Poetry's  honour  to  be 
called  in  question." 

This  is  the  famous  passage  by  -which  critics  have 
been  led  to  represent  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  no  better  than 
a  sort  of  pedagogue  of  retrogade  and  routine-loving  dis- 
position, who  set  himself  up  to  make  laws  against  the 
independence  and  splendid  audacity  of  genius.  But  this 
is  a  strange  and  most  unjust  mistake  to  fall  into,  as 
those  who  reproach  Sidney  for  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  drama,  judge  them  by  the  light  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  which  had  not  as  yet  appeaTed.  And  surely 
Sidney  cannot  be  accused  of  having  misunderstood  the 
rules  of  modern  tragedy  because  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  the  world  had  ever  seen  since  j^sehylus,  after- 
wards reared  in  front  of  the  Greek  drama,  a  rival 
drama,  widely  different  in  every  respect.  If  he  could 
have  anticipated  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  he  would 
have  been  as  great  as  Shakespeare  himself;  and  if  we 
carry  ourselves  back  to  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived, 
we  shall  see  how  natural  and  right  his  opinions  were, 
and  that  the  astonishing  thing  is,  not  that  Sidney  said 
what  he  did  say,  but  that  Shakespeare  should  have  done 
what  he  has  done.  Sidney  lived  in  the  full  light  of  the 
truth  as  possessed  by  his  own  day,— in  harmony  with 
the  sixteenth  century,  he  thought  like  it  and  with  it. 
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participating  in  all  the  passions  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Kenaissance.  To  suggest  that  in  1581  we  should  all 
have  been  of  his  way  of  thinking,  implies  no  hint  of 
■discourtesy  or  disrespect  to  our  dignity,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  admits  that  we  should  have  been  men  of 
ability  and  education,  on  a  level  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  age :  on  a  level,  is  saying  too  little, — Sir  Philip 
Sidney  represents  the  very  flower  of  the  intellect  and 
of  the  society  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  As  an 
author  of  imaginative  works,  his  renown  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  greatest  poets  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
and  in  criticism  and  theories  of  art  he  rose  high  above 
all  his  countrymen.  Bacon  only  excepted ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  must  pass  over  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  before  we  can  find  any 
philosophical  writers,  in  this  particular  order  of  aesthetic 
and  literary  reflections,  of  sufficient  originality  to  be 
compared  to  him. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  sanctioned  and  enforced  by 
learning,  by  good  sense  and  talent,  when  Shakespeare 
began  his  career  as  a  dramatist,  and  we  may  expect  to 
find  that  like  all  young  writers  of  the  future,  he  followed 
the  teaching  of  the  best  masters  of  the  time,  until  he,  in 
his  turn,  became  a  master.  And  thus  it  was  indeed  that 
he  began,  during  that  first  tentative  period  when  youth 
gropes  its  way  and  imitates  its  forerunners ;  and  so  he 
might  have  continued  had  he  been  an  ordinary  man  of 
talent,  but  the  inspirations  and  promptings  of  genius  are 
infinitely  diflerent  from  the  counsels  of  mere  wisdom, 
as  Shakespeare  brilliantly  proved  by  breaking  away 
from  the  example  given  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  UNITIES. 

Shakespeare  came  up  to  London  in  1586,  when  he  was 
between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
here  he  lived  for  about  twenty-five  years,  mixing  in 
^ood  society  as  well  as  that  of  the  stage.  His  friends 
in  the  world  of  fashion  were  the  highly  educated  men  of 
Elizabeth's  court,  and  great  lords,  all  partisans  of  the 
classical  revival,  and  of  the  imitation  of  the  ancients : 
his  companions  at  the  theatre  were  scholars,  graduates 
of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  so  that  he  must  assuredly 
have  been  well  informed  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  neo- 
classic  school,  and  was,  doubtless,  warmly  urged  on  all 
sides  to  follow  its  precepts  and  examples.  He  frequented 
the  Mermaid  tavern  where  the  famous  club,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  held,  where 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Donne,  Selden,  Chap- 
man, and  many  others  all  met.  In  a  letter  to  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  says — 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !   heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest." 

Here  Shakespeare  had  literary  discussions  with  Ben 
Jonson,  or  rather,  listened  to  Ben  Jonson's  dissertations, 
smiled,  put  in  a  word  here  and  there,  and  eluded  the 
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grasp  of  his  powerful  adversary  with  the  graceful  tacfc 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  feels  that  in  such  encounters 
where  nothing  is  absolutely  false,  nor  absolutely  true, 
all  weighty  and  impassioned  persistence  would  be  out  of 
place.  On  one  side,  were  force,  ardour,  and  serious  con- 
victions ;  on  the  other,  the  careless,  easy  attitude  of  the 
true  artist,  indifferent  to  theories  because  he  found  it 
infinitely  more  amusing  to  create  than  to  teach,  and 
because  he  knew  well  that  in  being  a  poet  and  not  a 
professor  he  had  chosen  the  better  part.  Thomas  Fuller 
has  left  us  a  sketch  (of  which,  however,  the  materials- 
must  have  been  furnished  by  others,  as  he  himself  was 
not  bom  till  1608)  of  these  brUliant  tournaments  at  the 
Mermaid,  where,  after  supping,  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  distinguished  themselves  in  such  different  ways„ 
and  he  has  very  skilfully  characterized  the  tempers  of 
the  two  speakers. 

"Many  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson;  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an 
English  man-of-war:  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far 
higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare, 
with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing, 
could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds 
by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention." 

Neither  this  passage,  whatever  its  interest  may  be,, 
nor  the  significant  epithet  of  '  gentle  poet '  bestowed  by 
his  contemporaries  upon  Shakespeare,  would  authorize 
us,  in  our  dearth  of  information  as  to  biographical  details, 
to  consider  him  as  exempt  from  all  harshness,  aU  pedantic 
dogmatism,  and  as  entirely  given  up  to  a  creative  activity,, 
if  a  general  examination  of  his  works  did  not  finally  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Running  through  them  from 
this  point  of  view,  we  shall,  however,  everywhere  see 
his  utter  indifference  with  regard  to  the  literary  doctrines, 
which  were  so  fiercely  debated  in  his  time,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  be  so  in  all  times  since. 
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In  "Hamlet,"  for  instance,  there  is  a  sentence  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  Unities  and  so-called  regular 
plays.  Polonius  announces  the  arrival  of  the  actors  to 
the  Prince : — 

"  The  actors  are  come  hitlier,  my  lord,  .  .  .  the  hest  actors  in  the 
world,  either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastorical-comical, 
historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pas- 
toral, scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited :  Seneca  cannot  be  too- 
heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty, 
these  are  the  only  men." 

This  farrago  of  nonsense  is  uttered  by  a  pompous  and 
foolish  old  person,  and  the  poet's  intention  is  evidently 
ironical,  but  his  irony  is  not  specially  levelled  at  the 
plays  in  which  the  rules  are  strictly  observed ;  it  has  a 
wider  and  more  general  scope,  and  is  aimed  at  the 
pedantic  luxury  of  divisions  and  sub-divisions.  Divested 
of  its  ironical  clothing,  the  author's  real  feeling  is  that 
it  matters  little  whether  dramatic  works  observe  the 
rules  or  not,  and  whether  they  respect  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  or  violate  them ;  it  is  by  no  such  outward  and 
superficial  characteristics  that  the  worth  or  mediocrity  of 
a  play  is  to  be  measured,  and  whether  it  is  good  or  bad 
depends  upon  deeper  causes. 

A  more  explicit  passage  is  to  be  found  in  "  A  Winter's 
Tale."  This  play  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  sixteen  years.  The  princess 
who  is  born  in  the  first  part  is  married  in  the  second, 
the  scene  is  laid  sometimes  in  Sicily,  sometimes  in 
Bohemia ;  there  is  therefore  a  flagrant  infraction  of  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  Of  this  Shakespeare  is  quite 
aware,  but  without  being  in  the  least  disturbed  by  it. 
The  first  part  is  comprised  of  the  first  three  acts,  the 
second  part  of  the  last  two ;  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
act,  Time,  filling  the  office  of  chorus,  or  rather  of  the  pro- 
logue, presents  himself  in  person  before  the  audience  and 
makes  the  following  frank  declaration : — 
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"  I,  that  please  some,  try  all, — ^bbth  joy  and  terror 
Of  good  and  bad, — that  make  and  unfold  error, — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.    Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-born  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  received :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in  :  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning  ;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.    Tour  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass ;  and  give  my  scene  such  growing, 
As  you  had  slept  between." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  a  quieter  and 
prouder  tone  than  this,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  in 
Time's  speech  than  its  dignified  calmness  and  serenity. 
To  some  critics  these  words  seem  to  wear  an  accent  of 
revolt  and  protestation,  but  what  a  pitiful  mistake! 
Shakespeare  never  troubled  himself  about  the  legislators 
of  Parnassus,  or  even  did  them  the  honour  of  recognizing 
their  existence.  He  is  far  above  all  our  paltry  wrang- 
lings,  and  from  the  philosophieal  point  of  view  to  w^hich 
he  rises,  a  space  of  sixteen  years  is  of  no  longer  duration 
than  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours,  both  alike  are 
nothing  in  the  devom-ing  flight  of  time. 

The  historical  drama  of  "  Henry  V."  also  offers  a  chorus 
at  the  beginning  of  each  act,  which  in  five  prologues, 
most  poetically  conceived  and  expressed,  invites  the 
spectators  to  leap  in  thought  over  both  time  and  space 
and  to  supply  by  the  power  of  imagination  all  that  was 
wanting  in  the  representation. 

The  first  prologue  says  : — 

"  0  for  a  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
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A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 

And  monarohs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 

Crouch  for  employment.    But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dared 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  0  *  the  very  casques 

That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

0,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 

Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million ; 

And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt. 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work  : 

Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts  :. 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance : 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth : 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings. 

Carry  them  here  and  there  ;  jumping  o'er  times, 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 

Into  an  hour-glass ;  for  the  which  supply. 

Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history ; 

Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray 

Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge  our  play." 

The  second  prologue  is  explanatory  of  the  action,  and 
praises  the  people  of  England,  in  whose  breasts  the  war- 
like spirit  is  awakened  : — 

"  The  French  advised  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 
Shake  in  their  fear ;  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  circular  or  oval  form  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  where 
the  first  representation  of  "  Henry  V."  took  place. 
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0  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
"What  piight'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural !  " 

But  there  are  traitors  who,  ■won  over  by  French  gold, 
have  plotted  "conspiracy  -with  fearful  France."  The 
Chorus  goes  on  to  announce  that  as  soon  as  the  King  has 
set  out  from  London,  the  scene  will  be  transported  to 
Southampton. 

"  And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 
And  hring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass.  .  .  . 
But,  till  the  King  come  forth,  and  not  till  then. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene." 

The  third  prologue  again  appeals  to  the  imagination 
of  the  audience,  but  although  the  idea  is  the  same  as  in 
the  two  quoted  above,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it 
here  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  expression,  which 
makes  it  rank  as  the  most  poetical  of  the  five  prologues. 

"  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene  flies. 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  cHmbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge :  0,  do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.    FoUow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  stiU, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
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Either  past,  or  not  arrived  to,  pith  and-  puissance ; 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enriched 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  culled  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose,  the  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back ; 
Tells  Harry,  that  the  kihg  doth  offer  him 
Katharine,  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not ;  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind. 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act  the  chorus  begs 
assistance  in  representing  the  shades  of  night.  The  two 
armies  are  encamped  in  front  of  each  other :  on  one  side 
are  the  French  "proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in 
soul,  the  confident  and  over-lusty  French,"  playing  at 
dice ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  English,  seated  by  their 
"watch-fixes,  "inly  ruminate  the  morning's  danger."  Mean- 
while King  Henry,  the  hero  dear  to  Shakespeare,  goes 
from  "  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent,"  visiting  and 
cheering  his  captains  and  soldiers,  "bids  them  good- 
morrow  with  a  modest  smile,  and  calls  them  brothers, 
friends,  and  countrymen,"  and  at  the  sight  of  his  "  cheer- 
ful semblance  and  sweet  majesty"  each  heart,  however 
wearied,  plucks  up  fresh  courage. 

The  prologue  ends  as  usual  in  asking  indulgence  for 
aU  defects  in  the  representation,  which  it  begs  may  be 
fiUed  up  by  the  spectators'  imagination. 

"  And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 
Where  (0  for  pity !)  we  shall  pauch  disgrace — 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils. 
Eight  ill-disposed  in  brawl  ridiculous — 
The  name  of  Agincourt.    Yet,  sit  and  see ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be." 
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The  fifth  and  last  prologue  renews  the  usual  excuses 
and  exhortations.  King  Henry  is  victorious  and  has  to 
be  borne  away  in  thought  to  Calais,  and  thence  "  athwart 
the  sea"  to  England,  where  he  lands  and  proceeds  to 
London,  where  he  makes  his  solemn  entry. 

"  But  now  behold, 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ! 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 
Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conquering  Cajsar  in." 

In  "Pericles,"  also,  the  chorus  beseeches  the  public  to 
picture  to  themselves  the  ship  of  the  Prince  of  Tjrre  tossed 
about  on  the  waves.  Like  Time  in  "  A  Winter's  Tale," 
Gower,  the  Chorus  in  "  Pericles,"  says  (Act  IV.,  So.  4) — 

"  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues  make  short. 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for't. 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardoned,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live." 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  Shakespeare's  choruses 
have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  Greek  tragedies,, 
neither  do  they  present  the  least  likeness  to  the  choruses 
in  Seneca,  or  to  Lord  Buckhurst's  imitations  of  Seneca, 
in  his  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc." 

In  Seneca  the  chorus  is  simply  and  entirely  de- 
clamatory, and  appears  on  the  scene,  only  to  utter 
rhetorical  amplifications  of  well-known  mythological  tales^ 
or  of  moral  truisms :  to  relate  the  labours  of  Hercules,  or 
to  describe  the  return  of  Aurora,  to  deplore  the  incon- 
stancy of  men  or  to  extol  the  joyous  repose  of  a  life  free 
from  ambition.     And  so,  too,  the  author  of  "  Gorboduc." 

"  The  chorus  of  this  tragedy  consists  of  four  ancient  and  sage  men 
of  Britain,  who  regularly  close  every  act,  the  last  excepted,  with  an 
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ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  drawing  back  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by  re- 
capitulatory moral  reflections  and  poetical  or  historical  allusions."  * 

Shakespeare's  clioruses,  on  the  contrary,  confine  them- 
selves to  explaining  the  action,  and  to  supplementing  by 
their  commentaries  the  inadequacy  of  the  representation, 
or  to  narrating  what  the  poet  necessarily  made  take 
place  behind  the  scenes ;  they  fulfil  in  fact  the  office  of 
prologues,  which  would  be  a  much  fitter  name  for  them. 

Whether  chorus  or  prologue,  the  fragments  quoted 
above  from  "  Henry  V."  contain  interesting  revelations  of 
the  material  poverty  of  the  stage  in  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare. There  were  then  no  shifting  scenes  or  movable 
decorations,  and  a  board  was  hung  up,  stating  in  large 
letters  in  what  place  the  scene  lay.  As  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
has  already  told  us  : — 

"You  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side  and  Africa  of  the  other, 
and  so  many  other  under-kingdoms,  that  the  player,  when  he  cometh 
in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling  where  he  is,  or  else  the  tale  will 
not  be  conceived.  Now  ye  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden." 

This  poverty  of  theatrical  furniture  would  raise  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  our  authors  of  the  present  day, 
who,  aided  by  the  stage  manager,  show  themselves  such 
adepts  in  the  movement  of  the  most  complicated 
machinery;  but  it  was  in  reality  favourable  to  art. 
Experience  and  reason  agree  in  showing  that  it  is  in 
the  face  of  feeble  material  help  that  the  poetical  resources 
unfolded  by  genius  are  greatest.  When  it  depends  solely 
and  entirely  upon  the  poet  to  create  the  illusion,  and 
to  take  the  hearts  of  his  audience  captive,  his  talent 
must  evidently  be  more  keenly  stimulated  than  when 
he  partly  relies  upon  the  ingenuity  and  the  purse  of  the 
manager.     So  clearly  is  this  the  case,  as  hardly  to,  admit 

*  Warton's  "  History  of  English  Poetry." 
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of  any  divergence  of  opinion  theoretically;  and  if  in 
the  present  day  managers  of  theatres  expend  enormous 
sums  in  putting  plays  upon  the  stage,  they  do  so  simply 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  false  taste  of  the  public,  and  please 
the  eye  at  the  expense  of  the  mind ;  but  the  defence 
of  truer  principles  has  never  been  -wanting,  and  the 
French  dramatic  critic  of  the  day,  M.  Trancisque  Sarcey, 
actively  keeps  up  the  campaign  of  common  sense.* 

The  historian  of  the  English  stage,  Pa3me  Collier, 
truly  says : — 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  poetry  of  our  old  plays 
that  painted  movable  scenery  was  then  unknown ;  tlie  imagination 
of  the  auditor  only  was  appealed  to,  and  we  owe  to  the  absence  of 
painted  canvas  many  of  the  finest  descriptive  passages  in  Shakespeare. 
The  introduction  of  scenery  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  our  dramatic  poetry."  ("History  of  Dramatic 
Poetry,"  Vol.  III.) 

Hallam,  in  commenting  on  this  remark,  enforces  it 
in  his  usual  clear  and  incisive  style ; — 

"Even  in  this  age,"  he  writes,  "the  prodigality  of  our  theatre 
in  its  peculiar  boast,  scene-painting,  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
creative  powers  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  well  that  he  did  not  live  when 
a  manager  was  to  estimate  his  descriptions  by  the  cost  of  realizing 
them  on  canvas,  or  we  might  never  have  stood  with  Lear  on  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  or  amidst  the  palaces  of  Venice  with  Shylock  and 
Antonio.  The  scene  is  perpetually  changed  in  our  old  drama  precisely 
because  it  was  not  changed  at  all."  (Hallam's  "  Literature  of  Europe," 
Vol.  III.,  Chap.  6.) 

Kreyssig  ventures  further,  and  in  speaking  of  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  he  rejoices  not  only  at  the  want  of 
scenery  which  obliged  the  poet  to   concentrate  in  the 

*  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  required  a  magnificent  setting  to  their 
dramatic  representations,  but  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  great 
religious  fetes,  given  once  a  year  with  great  solemnity.  And,  moreover, 
the  splendour  of  the  scene  was  always  of  an  ideal  and  conventional 
character,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  material  and  realistic  display  now 
aimed  at. 
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Queen  of  Egypt  all  the  fascination  slie  exercised  upon 
every  one  within  her  reach,  but  also  at  the  then  usual 
custom  of  the  part  being  played  by  a  young  boy.  Under 
such  barren  conditions  as  these,  the  only  possible  seduc- 
tive charms  were  those  of  poetry,  unaided  by  the  powerful 
natural  ally  to  be  found  in  the  throat  and  shapely 
shoulders  of  a  beautiful  prvma  donna*  The  most 
elegant  turn  given  to  the  subject  is  by  an  American 
commentator  of  Shakespeare,  Eev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  As 
a  shepherd  of  souls  he  is  desirous  of  making  his  literary 
criticism  subserve  a  moral  or  religious  purpose^  and 
says — 

"  It  is  to  the  poverty  of  the  old  stage  that  we  owe  in  part  the 
immense  riches  of  the  Shakespearian  Drama,  since  it  was  thereby  put 
to  the  necessity  of  making  up  for  the  defect  of  sensuous  impression 
by  working  on  the  rational,  moral,  and  imaginative  forces  of  the 
audience.  And  undoubtedly  the  modern  way  of  glutting  the  senses 
with  a  profusion  of  showy  and  varied  dress  and  scenery,  has  struck, 
as  it  must  always  strike,  a  dead  palsy  on  the  legitimate  processes  of 
Gothic  art.  ...  So  that  here  we  have  a  forcible  illustration  of  what 
is  often  found  true,  that  men  cannot  get  along  because  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  them.  For  in  respect  of  the  moral  and'  imaginative  powers 
it  may  be  justly  affirmed  that  we  are  often  assisted  most  when  not 
assisted,  and  that  the  right  way  of  helping  us  on  is  by  leaving  us 
unhelped.  Thai  the  soul  may  find  and  use  her  wings,  nothing  is  so 
good  as  the  being  left  where  there  is  little  for  the  feet  to  get  hold  of 
and  rest  upon."  f 

In  those  days  of  youthful  ^rength  and  simplicity, 
the  imagination  of  the  people  was  as  active  as  that  of 
the  poet.  As  yet  unsurfeited  with  scenic  splendours — 
of  which  the  sensuous  pomp  dazzles  the  eye,  but  blunts 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  makes  them  languid  and 
exacting, — the  pleasures  of  illusion,  to  which  both  nations 
and  individuals  in  their  childhood  are  so  keenly  sensi- 
tive, could  be  provided  for  them  at  small  material  cost. 

*  "  Vorlesungen  iiber  Shakespeare,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  448. 

t  "  Shakespeare :  his  Life,  Art,  and  Characters,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  160. 
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"  The  greater  the  imagination  and  freshness  of  mind  possessed  by 
a  people,"  says  M.  Vitet,*  "  the  less  do. they  require  a  regular  system 
of  imitative  decorations  in  their  theatres.  Look  at  children  !  They 
make  believe  all  they  wish  for,  and  change  everything  just  as  they  like ; 
bestriding  a  stick  they  are  on  horseback,  with  a  stick  on  their  shoulder 
they  are  soldiers ;  and  so  it  is  with  nations,  when  they  are  young  their 
eyes  are  tractable  and  obliging  enough  to  show  them  all  they  wish." 

M.  Taine,    in  speaking  of  tlie  old  Englisli   drama, 

says — 

"  Eecall  your  own  youth.  For  my  part,  the  greatest  emotion  I 
ever  felt  in  a  theatre  was  excited  by  a  wandering  company  of  four 
actresses,  who  acted  vaudevilles  and  melodramas  on  a  sort  of  platform 
at  the  further  end  of  a  cafe :  it  is  true  I  was  only  eleven  years  old.  In 
the  same  way,  the  English  theatre  was  at  that  time  filled  with  young 
and  fresh  minds,  ready  to  feel,  as  the  poet  to  dare,  everything." 

The  famous  Wall  and  Moonshine  in  "  Pyxamis  and 
Thisbe "  are  illustrations  that  wiU  at  once  occur  to 
the  mind  of  every  reader,  and  as  Theseus,  Duke  of 
Athens,  philosophically  remarks  of  that  primitive  play, 
"  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  worst 
are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them  "  ("  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Act  V.,  Sc.  1). 

In  order  to  know  the  real  nature  of  Shakespeare's 
feelings,  with  regard  to  the  rules  which  the  upholders  of 
a  poetic  art  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancients 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the  modem  drama,  it  is 
highly  important  to  notice  that  they  are  observed  in 
two  or  three  of  his  plays.  The  "  Tempest,"  for  instance, 
is  a  very  regular  play,  written  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place :  the  action 
is  comprised  within  the  space  of  three  hours,  and  the 
storm  which  wrecks  the  vessel  in  the  first  scene, 
occiu's  in  sight  of  the  island  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
play  takes  place. .  "  Eichard  II."  and  "  Macbeth "  are 
entirely  serious  plays,  from  which  the  comic  element  is 

*  "  fitudes  6ur  I'Art  et  le  Theatre  Antiques." 
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excluded,  and  in  which  nothing  occurs  to  break  in  upon 
their  prevailing  gravity  of  tone.*  From  this  it  has  been 
concluded  that  Shakespeare  allowed  himself,  not  indeed 
to  be  convinced,  but  to  be  roused  into  trying  his  hand 
at  the  game,  and  that  he  wished,  without  making  any 
retractation,  to  show  his  opponents,  by  means  of  a  few 
specimens,  that  he,  too,  was  quite  capable  of  composing 
tragedies  according  to  strict  rules.  In  support  of  this 
conjecture,  the  sort  of  affectation  with  which  in  the 
"  Tempest "  the  different  personages  carefully  mark  the 
time,  is  brought  forward.  But  this  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
regular  dramas  amongst  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  it  is, 
I  think,  a  truer  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  to  say 
that  Shakespeare  had  no  feeling  whatever  of  hostility 
to  classical  doctrines,  but  was  absolutely  indifferent  with 
regard  to  them.  In  France,  poets  may  constantly  have 
been  seen  occupying  themselves  with  Boileau  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  him ;  the  very  opposition,  is,  in  its 
way,  an  act  of  homage  to  him,  recognizing,  if  not  his 
authority,  at  all  events  his  importance,  and  shows  that 
though  the  dictum  of  the  master  is  not  submitted  to,  it  is 
still  deemed  deserving  of  consideration,  since  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  contradict  it.  The  disdain  with  which 
Shakespeare  treats  the  Boileaus  of  his  time  is  of  a  very 
different  order;  he  never  thinks  of  them  at  aU,  and 
he  puts  their  precepts  into  practice  at  need,  or,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  leaves  them  unfulfilled,  with  equally 
small  concern  as  to  whether  he  pleases  or  displeases 
them.  A  romanticist  of  the  present  century  would  deem 
himself  disgraced  if  such  a  mischance  as  writing  a 
tragedy,  in  accordance  with  the  classical  rules  were  to 
befall   him,  but  such  accidents  happened  with  Shake- 

*  With  the  exception  in  "  Macbeth  "  of  the  porter's  scene,  which  some 
critics  take  to  be  an  interpolation. 
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speare,  just  because  he  cared  about  the  rules  not  at  all. 
His  one  thought  was  the  treatment  necessarily  required 
by  the  subject,  and  if  the  subject  invited  it,  he  would 
pay  due  attention  to  the  unities,  as  in  the  "  Tempest,"  or 
would  write  tragedies  without  any  admixture  of  comedy, 
like  "  Macbeth "'  and  "  Richard  II. ; "  for  an  artist  such  as 
he  was,  was  not  the  man  to  spoil  his  work  for  the 
pleasure  of  teasing  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  of  enraging  Ben 
Jonson. 

Of  all  men,  Shakespeare  is  the  least  doctrinaire ;  the 
idealistic,  revolutionary,  theory-loving  order  of  mind  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  his.  He  is  a  practical,  prudent 
Englishman,  desirous  of  progress,  but  preferring  it  with- 
out violent  shocks  and  changes,  and  very  conservative 
in  his  tastes.  With  the  instinct  of  a  practical  man  of 
business,  prompt  to  detect  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
of  success  is  likely  to  blow,  he  thoroughly  grasped  the 
fact  that  the  time  for  classical  simplicity  was  irrevocably 
passed,  and  that  for  a  modern  spectator,  and  especially 
for  an  Englishman — that  barbarian  of  the  North,  with  a 
taste  so  little  Athenian, — more  highly  spiced  entertain- 
ments were  needed.  He  accordingly  put  before  his 
comtemporaries  and  countrymen,  plays  suited  to  their 
tastes,  and  while  Daniel's  "  Cleopatra "  and  Brandon's 
"Virtuous  Octavia,"  were  acted  to  empty  benches,  or 
had  even  not  life  enough  to  drag  themselves  on  to  the 
stage,  Shakespeare,  combining  a  keen  eye  to  business 
with  consummate  knowledge  of  his  art,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  crowds  flock  to  his  plays,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  adding  considerably  to  his  little  fortune.  This  less 
ideal  side  of  his  character  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
which  made  him  a  practical  man  as  well  as  a  poet :  he 
invariably  looked  to  the  result,  to  the  substantial  benefit 
as  well  as  the  poetical  use  to  be  made  of  the  materials 
he  employed,  and  without  entangling  himself  in  theories 
or  systems  he  went  straight  to  the  fact. 
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To  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  a  school,  or  merely 
as  a  man  capable  of  writing  a  neatly  turned  preface  to 
his  works,  would  be  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  concerning  him.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  wish  to 
gather  up  the  aesthetic  ideas  scattered  throughout  his 
works,  we  shall  find  a  few  here  and  there,  beginning 
with  Hamlet's  famous  speech  to  the  players,  but  they 
are  rare,  and  their  whole  interest  and  meaning  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  advice  given  to  different  artists,  to 
painters  as  well  as  to  poets,  and  to  poets  as  well  as  to 
actors,  to  foUow  nature.  This  intellectual  modesty  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  error  so  long  believed  in,, 
of  the  unconscious  nature  of  Shakespeare's  art.  The 
truth  is,  that  he  hides  himself  behind  his  works  with 
an  unparalleled  self-abnegation,  which  makes  them  well- 
nigh  resemble  the  impersonal  productions  of  primaeval 
poetry,  and  which,  within  certain  limits,  would  go  far 
to  justify  a  comparison  between  his  genius  and  that  of 
Homer.  There  are  some  readers,  of  a  tender  disposition, 
who  feel  the  need  of  taking  to  their  hearts  the  authors 
of  their  favourite  books,  and  to  such  gentle  souls,  Shake- 
speare offers  no  satisfaction.  We  admire  and  respect 
him,  we  contemplate  his  impassible  objectivity  with 
astonishment  mingled  with  awe,  we  may  find  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  living  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
him,  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  masterpieces  with  "  a 
daily  and  nightly  hand,"  as  Du  Bellay  says  of  Horace ; 
but  we  do  not  love  him.  In  order  to  love  a  poet  it 
is  necessary  to  see  the  man  in  him,  and  this  we  do  not 
do  in  Shakespeare ;  his  personal  qualities,  and  above  all, 
a  few  defects,  some  weaknesses  in  secret  harmony  with 
our  own  nature  are  necessary  to  endear  him  to  us,  and 
the  irritating  problem  of  an  impenetrable  personality 
must  not  be  presented  to  us,  as  in  Shakespeare,  in  every 
page.  SchiUer,  in  his  "  Naive  und  sentimentalische  dicht- 
ung,"  honestly  confesses  that  at  first  he  felt  repelled  by 
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Shakespeare,  and  required  some  time  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  his  imposing,  rather  than  lovable,  genius. 

"  Accustomed,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  modern  poets,  first  of  all 
to  seek  the  poet  in  his  works,  to  meet  his  heart,  to  reflect  with  him 
upon  the  matters  treated  of,  and  in  short  to  look  for  the  object  in  the 
subject,  I  felt  it  to  be  intolerable  that  Shakespeare  should  never  let 
himself  come  within  my  grasp,  and  that  I  could  nowhere  get  speech  of 
him.  I  had  studied  him  and  given  him  my  utmost  respect  for  many 
years  before  I  learnt  how  to  love  him  personally.  I  was  incapable 
then  of  understanding  Nature  at  first  hand.  And  the  same  thing 
also  happened  to  me  with  Homer,  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance 
later  on." 

The  indifference  shown  by  Shakespeare  towards  all 
doctrines,  and  the  practical  character  of  his  creative 
powers,  are  cardinal  features  of  his  genius  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  return  in  speaking  of  his  political  and 
religious  sentiments.  As  regards  classical  antiquity,  he 
had  no  literary  passion  for  it  of  any  kind,  he  was  neither 
its  foe  nor  its  friend,  and  regarded  it  merely  as  a  vast 
storehouse  of  materials  for  his  art.  Of  such  storehouses 
he  had  two  or  three ;  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  national 
history ;  and  borrowing  largely,  sometimes  from  one 
and  sometimes  from  another,  he  calmly  and  cheerfully 
built  up  his  own  edifice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Shakespeare's  classical  knowledge. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Moliere  was  able  to  read 
Aristophanes,  Terence  and  Plautus,  in  the  original,  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
mind  of  any  Frenchman.  Molifere  is  held  to  be  a  great 
comic  poet  by  his  countrymen,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,,  if  they  were  shown  that  over  and  above  that 
he  was  also  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  it  would 
greatly  add  to  their  estimation  of  him,  or  if  it  were 
proved  that  classical  authors  were  only  known  to  him 
through  translations  whether  their  admiration  for  the 
author  of  the  "  Misanthrope "  would  suflfer  any  diminu- 
tion. But  in  England  people  think  and  feel  otherwise, 
and  the  -question  regarding  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  would  appear  to  be  of  vast  importance 
in  their  eyes,  to  judge  from  the  extraordinary  eagerness 
with  which  it  has  generally  been  discussed.  The  com- 
batants in  this  strange  dispute  are  even  more  curious  than 
the  debated  point  itself,  for — admitting  for  an  instant 
the  truth  of  the  most  unfavourable  conclusions  with 
regard  to  Shakespeare's  classical  learning — it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  an  avowal  could  be  harmful  to 
his  glory,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  not  rather 
redound  to  his  credit,  and  redouble  our  wonder  and 
admiration  for  the  wealth  and  penetrative  power  of  a 
genius  able,  by  itself  alone,  to  furnish  so  many  marvellous 
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beauties  that  have  hitherto  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
attributed  to  study  and  to  the  imitation  of  others.  But 
though  the  controverted  point  has  no  intrinsic  import- 
ance, the  controversy  itself  is  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive. 

Great  value  is  attached  by  the  English,  who  are  at 
heart  an  aristocratic  people,  to  the  distinctions  inherited 
by  noble  birth  and  to  those  gained  at  the  universities ; 
the  greatest  recommendation  a  man  can  have  is  a  title 
of  nobility,  the  next  is  a  university  degree.  While  a 
democratic  Frenchman,  in  spite  of  the  small  amount  of 
personal  merit  or  renown  he  may  possess,  affects  as  a 
matter  of  good  tp-ste  to  conceal  his  title  or  degree,  an 
Englishman  always  proclaims  and  displays  them  ;  dukes 
and  earls,  those  even  wTiose  talents  and  real  worth  have 
made  them  justly  famous,  are  as  exacting  on  this  point 
as  the  obscurest  of  country  squires;  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  with  his  honours  fresh  upon  him  is  not  more  careful 
to  write  after  his  name  the  initials  of  the  degree  he  has 
just  taken  than  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  professors  of 
long  standing.  Influenced  by  this  national  prejudice  in 
favour  of  birth  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the  certificate  in 
due  official  form  of  a  university  education  as  a  passport 
to  a  position  in  society,,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Eng- 
lishmen had  been  a  little  ashamed  of  this,  poor  "William 
Shakespeare,  who  not  only  was  no  lord  or  earl,  like  Lord 
Buckhurst,  but  was  not  even  a  graduate  of  either  of  the 
universities,  as  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  Lyly,  Lodge,  Gas- 
coigne,  Richard  Edwards,  and,  in  short,  as  nearly  aU  the 
other  dramatic  authors  of  his  time  were ;  and  also  as  if 
they  held  it  necessary  for  the  honour  of  England  to  show 
that  he  might  have  been  at  any  rate  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Another  reason  for  the  passionate  interest  with  which 
English  critics  have  fought  over  this  point  may  be  found 
in  their  evident  predilection,  when  dealing  with  poets, 
for  adding  a  few  more  units,  whether  great  or  small,  to 
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the  sum  of  clearly  ascertained  biographical  facts:  it 
matters  not  that  the  discovery  should  be  insignificant  to 
the  last  degree — that  it  is  a  fact  is  aU-sufficient.  And  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  research  of  a  precise  and  not 
too  abstract  nature,  and  for  questions  of  small  facts,  is 
afforded  in  the  measurement  of  the  exact  amount  of 
Shakespeare's  classical  learning.  The  subject  opens  a 
fine  field  for  erudition.  -^Esthetics,  taste,  feeUng,  philo- 
sophy and  thought  are  quite  unnecessary  here,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  is  to  ferret  out  and  scrape  together  and 
pile  up  higher  and  higher,  mountains  of  notes,  proceeding 
after  the  manner  of  rats — 

"  Qui,  les  livi'es  rongeants 
Se  font  savants  jusqiies  aux  dents," 

This  is  where  the  tribe  mentioned  by  Voltaire  in  his 
"  Temple  of  Taste  "  shines  forth,  Baldus,  Scioppius,  Lexi- 
cocrassus,  Scriblerius,  "a  swarm  of  commentators  who 
restored  passages  and  compiled  huge  volumes  about  some 
word  they  did  not  understand." 

"  \A  j'aperpus  les  Daoiers,  les  Saumaises, 
Gens  lieriss&  de  savantes  fadaises, 
Le  teint  jauni,  les  yeux  rouges  et  sees, 
Le  dos  courb^  sous  un  tas  d'auteurs  greos, 
Tout  noirois  d'encre  et  coififes  de  poussUre. 
Je  leur  criai  de  loin  par  la  portiere : 
'  N'allez  vous  pas  dans  le  Temple  du  Gout 
Vous  dfeasser  ?    Nous,  messieurs  ?  point  du  tout, 
Ce  n'est  pas  14,  grace  au  ciel,  notre  6tude  ; 
Le  gout  n'est  rien  ;  nous  avons  I'habitude 
De  rediger  au  long  de  point,  en  point 
Ce  qu'on  pensa ;  mais  nous  ne  pensons  point.' " 

The  family  of  Lexicocrassus  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  England ;  in  the  present  day  aesthetics  are  everjrwhere 
supplanted  by  erudition,  and  criticism  conceived  as  a 
work  of  art  and  of  thought  is  stigmatized  with  the 
withering  name  of  dilettanteism,  by  grammarians  who 
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pride  themselves  on  possessing  neither  style  nor  ideas; 
while  the  easy-going  public  accepts  an  auctioneer's  cata- 
logue as  literature.  Careful  research  in  France  has  recently 
procured  for  us  an  inventory  of  Molifere's  library,  plate- 
chest  and  carpeting ;  and  truly  a  knowledge  of  a  poet's 
stock  of  household  goods  is  not-  without  its  interest — as, 
for  instance,  to  know  that  Malherbe's  rooms  were  very 
shabbily  furnished,  and  that,  as  Kacine  says,  he  had  only 
seven  or  eight  rush-bottomed  chairs ;  and  that  Victor 
Hugo  surrounds  himself  with  sumptuous  and  artistic 
pieces  of  furniture,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a 
philosophical  thinker,  but  only  on  condition  of  his  pene- 
trating through  the  given  facts  to  the  general  idea 
expressed  by  them,  and  not  remaining  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  three  frying-pans  and  a 
couple  of  chafing-dishes. 

It  is  in  this  philosophical  spirit  that  I  wish  to 
approach  the  task  of  making  out  the  inventory  of 
Shakespeare's  intellectual  furniture  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing, endeavouring  to  extract  from  the  mass  of  dry  details 
some  ideas  of  general  interest,  and  taking  especial  care 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  weakness  of  imagining  that  the 
genius  loci  can  suffer  either  increase  or  diminution  of 
glory  from  the  riches  or  poverty  of  the  house  he 
dweUs  in. 

It  is  necessary  first  of  aU  to  get  rid  of  a  most  sense- 
less but  common  confusion  which  has  too  often  prevailed 
in  the  discussion  touching  the  amount  of  Shakespeare's 
knowledge,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  languages  has 
been  and  stiU  is  continually  confounded  with  learning 
strictly  so  called.  Yet  they  are  assuredly  two  very 
different  things.  A  knowledge  of  languages  is  a  key 
wherewith  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  learning,  but  it  is 
not  learning  itself  There  are  persons  who  think  the 
key  so  curious  that  they  pass  their  whole  life  in  ex- 
amining it,  without  once  using  it  to  open  anything  what- 
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ever, — of  such  are  grammarians.  But  it  is  better  to  get 
into  literature  by  a  false  key  or  by  any  other  means, 
no  matter  what,  than  to  rest  contented  with  studjdng 
the  ingenious  mechanism  of  the  right  key ;  it  is  better  to 
read  translations  of  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians 
than  to  be  satisfied  with  being  well  up  in  our  Greek 
conjugations  and  syntax.  Few  men  have  been  as 
learned  as  Goethe ;  few  men  have  imbibed  the  Hellenic 
spirit  and  have  understood  it  as  he  did,  yet  Goethe  did 
not  know  Greek.  /  Did  Shakespeare  know  Greek,  and 
did  he  know  Latin?  The  whole  question  has  been 
reduced  to  these  pedantic  limits,  and  no  higher  idea  has 
been  conceived  of  the  education  of  a  poet.  While  some 
have  denied  him  aU  knowledge  of  classical  languages, 
others  have  exaggerated  his  acquaintance  with  them, 
— both  assertions,  in  spite  of  their  contradictory  nature, 
affording  equal  satisfaction  to  the  vanity  of  critics ;  for  a 
pedant  can  make  as  much  capital  by  exposing  the 
igUorance  of  a  man  of  genius,  as  he  can  by  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  by  the  learning  possessed  by  the 
author  under  review,  to  display  his  own  erudition. 

The  origin  of  the  debate  is  to  be  found  in  a  line 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  an  enthusiastic  epistle  "to 
the  memory  of  his  beloved  WiUiam  Shakespeare,"  in 
which  he  exclaims  that  the  great  poet  England  had  just 
lost  outweighed  all  antiquity,  though  he  knew  "small 
Latin  and  less  Greek."  This  line  has  occasioned  as  much 
wrangling  and  hairsplitting  as  any  text  in  Perseus  or 
Lycophron ;  for  what,  it  has  been  asked,  does  Ben  Jonson 
mean  by  "  small  Latin  "  ?  In  the  estimation  of  a  mighty 
classical  scholar  like  himself,  a  very  respectable  know- 
ledge of  Latin  might  rank  as  a  small  matter.  And  then, 
'  it  was  further  remarked,  he  does  not  say  "  no  Greek  " 
although  his  metre  would  have  perfectly  allowed  of  his 
doing  so,  but  "less  Greek."  Therefore — oh  joy ! — Shake- 
speare did  know  a  little  Greek. 
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"  Du  Grec,  6  ciel !  du  grec !  il  salt  du  grec,  ma  scEur ! 
Ah,  ma  niece,  du  grec !  du  grec,  quelle  douceur !  " 

And  finally,  in  spite  of  the  sincerely  affectionate  tone 
of  Ben  Jonson's  epistle,  it.  has  been  hinted  that  the 
"  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  might  have  been  dictated 
by  secret  jealousy ;  and  since  then  it  has  dropped  out  of 
account. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Warburton  and  divers  other 
learned  commentators,  finding  curious  points  of  resem- 
blance between  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Lucian,  etc.,  had  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  he  had 
both  read  and  copied  the  Greek  writers.  It  was  in  1767 
that  Dr.  Farmer's  famous  essay  on  the  learning  of  Shake- 
speare appeared. 

In  comparing  the  text  of  Shakespeare's  Roman 
tragedies  with  Sir  Thomas  North's  English  translation 
of  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  from  the  French  of  Amyot,  Farmer  j 
showed  that  Shakespeare  had  borrowed  entirely  fromi 
that  translation, — that  he  had  copied  many  phrases  and 
even  whole  pages  from  it  without  taking  any  pains  to 
verify  its  accuracy  by  the  slightest  examination  of  the' 
original  text,  as  he  everywhere  follows  the  English  i 
version  blindfold,  even  to  its  errors  and  mistranslations.! 
For  example,  in  the  third  act  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"! 
Octavius,  speaking  of  the  illustrious  lovers,  says —  ) 

"  Unto  lier 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  Queen." 

LydAa  is  a  mistake  for  Lybia,  of  which  Plutarch  speaks, 
but  the  mistake  is  made  both  by  Amyot  and  by  North. 
Again,  in  the  fourth  act,  Octavius,  when  challenged  by 
Antony  whom  he  had  just  defeated,  answers — 

"  My  messenger 

He  hath  whipt  with  rods ;  dares  me  to  personal  combat, 

Ceesar  to  Antony.    Let  th'  old  ruffian  know 

I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  meantime. 

Laugh  at  his  challenge."  v 
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"  I  have  many  other  ways  to  die "  is  a  mistranslation ; 
Plutarch  says  not  "  I  have "  but  "  he  has,"  that  is,  that 
Antony  has  many  other  ways  to  die.  His  sentence, 
translated  word  for  word,  runs  thus :  "  After  this,  Antony 
sent  to  defy  Csesar  to  single  combat,  and  received  for 
answer  that  he  might  find  other  means  of  ending  his  life." 
Amyot  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  fault  here,  he  translates 
it :  "  And  another  time  Antony  sent  to  challenge  Csesar 
to  single  combat.  Caesar  sent  him  word  that  he  had  many 
other  ways  of  dying  than  thatj"  but  Shakespeare  was 
misled  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  he,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  English  version  by  North,  "Caesar 
answered  that  he  had  many  other  ways  to  die  than  so." 

Shakespeare's  Timon  composes  the  following  epitaph 
for  his  tomb : — 

"Here  lies  a  wretclied  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft.: 
Seek  not  my  name ;  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitiffs  left ! 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate : 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait." 

This  epitaph  is  taken  word  for  word  (one  word  only 
being  changed)  from  Sir  Thomas  North,  who  here  thinks 
it  well  to  follow  Amyot's  example  of  turning  the  lines 
into  verse.  Shakespeare's  version,  or  that  which  is 
attributed  to  him,  for  "Timon  of  Athens"  is  full  of 
incoherencies  and  doubtful  passages,  —  presents  the 
strange  anomaly  of  uniting  in  one,  two  perfectly  distinct 
epitaphs,  distinguished  as  such  by  North  and  by  Amyot, 
as  well  as  by  Plutarch;  one  is  by  Timon  himself,  the 
other  by  the  poet  Callimachus.  It  is  absurd  to  say, 
"  Seek  not  my  name,"  and  two  lines  further  on,  "  Here 
lie  I  Timon."  In  North  the  passage  is,  "  On  the  tomb 
was  written  this  epitaph : — 

"  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse  of  wretclied  soul  bereft, 

-  Seek  not  my  name ;  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left." 

It  is  reported  that  Timon  himself  when  he  lived  made 
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this  epitaph ;  for  that  which  is  commoiily  rehearsed  was 
not  his,  but  made  by  the  poet  Callimachus : — 

"  Here  lie  I  Timon,  who  alive  all  living  men  did  hate : 
Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait." 

Turning  to  "  Julius  Caesar,"  we  find  Antony  (Act  III. 
Sc.  2)  saying,  when  reading  Csesar's  will  to  the  people : — 

"  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber." 

"  On  this  side  Tiber,"  writes  Shakespeare.  Plutarch  wrote 
TTEjoav  Tov  TTorafiov,  "  across  the  Tiber,"  but  Shakespeare 
was  misled  by  North,  who  had  been  misled  by  Amyot. 

"  He  bequeathed,"  says  North,  "  unto  every  citizen  of  Rome 
twenty-five  drachmas  a  man,  and  he  left  his  gardens  and  arbours 
unto  the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  side  of  the  river  of  Tyber." 

But  the  most  striking  instances  of  Shakespeare 
borrowing  from  North  occur  in  "  Coriolanus,"  where,  in 
the  hero's  speech  to  Aufidius,  demanding  his  hospitality 
and  alliance,  and  in  that  of  Volumnia  to  her  son,  in 
which  she  beseeches  him  not  to  war  upon  Rome,*  Shake- 
peare  has  done  little  more,  says  Dr.  Farmer,  than  throw 
the  very  words  of  North  into  blank  verse. 

The  best  and  most  conclusive  part  of  Dr.  Farmer's 
essay  is  his  demonstration  of  the  third-handedness  of 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  Plutarch,  but  it  contains 
also  several  other  curious  little  revelations;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  concerning  the  plagiarism  from  Anacreon 
that  commentators  have  been  pleased  to  detect  in  the 
following  passage  from  "Timon  of  Athens"  (Act  IV., 
Sc.  3) :— 

"  The  sun's  a  thief,  and  vpith  his  great  attraction 
Eobs  the  vast  sea.     The  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun. 

*  "  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  etc  " — Act  V.,  Sc.  3. 
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The  sea's  a  tUef,  wliose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears.    The  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  oomposture  stol'n 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief." 

Dr.  Farmer  shows  that,  even  supposing  it  impossible 
for  Shakespeare, "  who  was  generally  able  to  think  for 
himself,"  to  have  originated  it,  it  cannot  be  quoted  as  a 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  seeing  that  Anacreon's 
ode  had  been  translated  several  times  into  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
notably  by  Konsard  in  his  drinking  song : — 

"  La  terre  les  eaux  va  buvant ; 
L'arbre  la  bolt  par  la  racine ; 
La  mer  salie  boit  le  vent, 
Et  le  soleil  boit  la  marine. 
Le  soliel  est  bu  de  la  lune ; 
Tout  boit,  soit  en  haut  ou  en  has ; 
Suivant  cette  regie  commune, 
Pourquoi  done  ne  boirions  nous  pas  ?  " 

It  was  not  only  in  the  case  of  Greek  authors  that 
Shakespeare  gladly  availed  himself  of  translations,  for, 
as  Farmer  shows,  in  many  instances  where  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  consult  the  Latin  originals  he  pre- 
ferred having  recourse  to  English  translations,  as  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  Prospero's  address  to  his  attendant 
spirits  in  the  "  Tempest." 

"  Ye  elves  of  hills,  of  standing  lakes,  and  groves," 

which  Warburton  took  to  be  copied  from  Ovid,  but 
which  a  comparison  of  texts  clearly  proves  to  be  borrowed 
not  from  the  Latin  poet  but  from  the  English  translation 
by  Arthur  Golding  in  1567. 

Farmer  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Shakespeare's  frequent  allusions  to  classical 
fables  and  memories.  To  infer  from  these  allusions  that 
Shakespeare  had  read  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Homer,  at  any 
rate  in  'English,  and  had  himself  dnmk  at  the  fountain- 
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head  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  is  a  quite  uncalled- 
for  conclusion.  The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  the  Renaissance  had  popularized  all  the  legends  of 
antiquity,  and  turned  them  into  current  coin  long  before 
translations  of  Greek  authors  were  in  people's  hands. 
To  quote  an  example,  Shakespeare,  in  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  happens  to  mention  Dido,  and  there- 
upon commentators  carefully  point  out  that  there  was 
no  translation  of  Virgil's  "^neid"  in  Shake,speare's 
time.  But  what  does  that  matter  ?  "  The  fate  of  Dido 
had  been  sung  very  early  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  and 
Lydgate ;  Marlowe  had  even  already  introduced  her  to 
the  stage." 

Another  passage  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
shows  that  Shakespeare  knew  of  the  distinction  made 
by  Ovid  between  Cupid's  two  sets  of  arrows,  some  of 
them  being  pointed  with  lead,  and  others  with  gold ;  and 
again  the  question  arises  whether  he  derived  this  directly 
from  Ovid,  in  either  Latin  or  English.  He  may  possibly 
have  done  so,  but  still  such  a  conclusion  is  perfectly 
unnecessary,  as  "  Cupid's  arrows  appear  with  their  cha- 
racteristic difi'erences  in  Surrey,  in  Sidney,  in  Spenser, 
and  in  every  sonneteer  of  the  Elizabethan  period." 
Later  on,  Voltaire,  when  he  in  his  turn  inherited 
the  tradition,  thus  describes  them  in  the  first  scene  of 
"  Nanine  "  :— 

"  Je  vous  I'ai  dit,  I'amour  a  deux  oarquois  : 
L'un  est  rempli  de  ces  traits  tout  de  flamme 
Dont  la  douceur  porte  la  pais  dans  I'Sme, 
Qui  rend  plus  purs  nos  goiits,  nos  sentiments, 
.Nos  soins  plus  vifs,  nos  plaisirs  plus  touchants ; 
L'autre  n'est  plein  que  de  fleches  cruelles, 
Qui,  repandant  les  souppons,  les  qnerelles, 
Eebutent  I'&me,  etc." 

The  conclusions  that  Dr.  Farmer  draws  are,  however, 
exaggerated,  and  overstep  his  premisses ;  he  is  of  opinion 
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that  he  has  proved  that  Shakespeare  knew  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin,  but  in  reality  he  has  only  shown  that 
the  poet  made  use  of  translations  from  both  languages 
as  much  as  possible,  and  besides  this,  that  independently 
of  any  translations,  much  of  his  classical  knowledge  may 
have  been  cuUed  from  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  criticising  Shakespeare's  attainments,  Dr.  Farmer 
feU  into  the  egregious  folly  of  speaking  in  a  strain  of  im- 
pertinent conceit;  it  is  as  if  the  little  man — ^for  little 
he  must  assuredly  have  been — was  eaten  up  with  vanity, 
and  was  bursting  to  show  that  he  knew  more  of  Greek 
and  Latin  than  Shakespeare  did. 

Of  the  same  order  of  research  and  of  the  same  spirit 
was  another  equally  famous  work  that  appeared  in  the 
eighteenth  century — "  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  con- 
taining an  essay  "  On  the  Anachronisms  and  some  other 
Incongruities  of  Shakspere,"  by  Francis  Douce.  In  this 
big  book,  bristling  with  erudition  but  devoid  of  talent, 
and  very  foolish  and  irrevei'ent  towards  Shakespeare, 
the  poet's  historical  and  geographical  blunders  are  pointed 
out  with  pedantic  and  ponderous  care,  and  without  the 
least  understanding  of  the  subject ;  but  an  inquiry  into 
Shakespeare's  anachronisms,  and  the  further  criticism  of 
Deuce's  book,  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 

When  Shakespeare  was  looked  upon  as  an  "  intoxi- 
cated savage,"  his  literary  learning  was,  naturally  enough, 
held  in  small  esteem,  and  rated  lower  than  it  really 
deserved;  but  when  a  complete  revolution  in  opinion 
was  introduced  by  Schlegel  and  Coleridge,  who  pro- 
claimed that  he  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
child  of  nature,  but  as  a  wise  and  enlightened  artist 
knowing  perfectly  what  he  was  about,  people  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  entertained  the  most  extrava- 
gant notions  as  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  acquire- 
ments.   Our  own  century  has  discovered  that  Shakespeare 
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knew  everything,  like  Dr.  Pancrace,  in  Molifere's  comedy 
of  the  "  Mariage  Forc^,"  "  fables,  mythology  and  history, 
grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  dialectics  and  sophistry;  mathe- 
matics, arithmetic,  optics,  oneu-o-criticism  and  physics." 
A  legal  system,  a  treatise  on  mental  maladies,  a  complete 
guide-book  to  country  life,  lessons  on  ornithology,  ento- 
mology, and  botany  have  all  been  extracted  from  his 
works;  while  from  the  propriety  with  which  he  uses 
technical  terms  appertaining  to  military  matters,  to 
hunting  and  to  jurisprudence,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
he  must  have  been  a  soldier,  a  poacher,  and  a  lawyer. 
Several  of  his  titles  to  the  professorship  of  universal 
knowledge  have  escaped  my  memory,  but  those  already 
mentioned  make  up  a  tolerably  long  list,  in  which 
Shakespeare  figures  as  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  an  agriculturist, 
a  zoologist,  a  botanist,  a  hunter  and  a  soldier. 

A  complete  ethnological  system  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  his  works  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  author  of 
a  "  New  Exegesis  of  Shakespeare,"  published  in  1859, 
according  to  whom  "  that  which  constitutes  the  novel  and 
peculiar  greatness  of  Shakespeare,  is  that  being  the  first 
to  rise  to  a  wider  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeper  con- 
templation of  human  nature,  he  has  depicted,  not  only 
individuals  and  families,  but  has  also  sketched  the 
character  of  the  principal  European  races.  While 
^schylus  and  the  ancient  drama  limited  the  sphere  of 
action  to  the  family,  the  founder  of  the  modem  drama 
carried  it  further,  and  included  larger  groups  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  progress  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  nature.  What  Asia  Minor  and  Hellas 
were  to  the  Athenians,  Europe,  in  its  vast  extent,  was 
to  the  English  people  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  subjects  of  the  .Jlschylean  drama  were  the  house  of 
Pelopides  and  that  of  Labdacides ;  those  of  Shakespeare 
were  the  Germanic,  Italian,  and  Celtic  races :  in  this 
system,   lago  represents  the   character  of  the   Italian, 
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Hamlet  the  Teutonic,  and  Macbeth  the  Celtic  race."  *  It 
■was  this  exaggerated  notion  of  Shakespeare's  learning 
and  philosophy  which  also  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
paradox,  brought  forward  from  time  to  time  by  some 
lunatic,  that  Shakespeare  never  existed,  and  that  his 
name  was  only  a  fictitious  one,  adopted  by  the  most 
learned  and  philosophical  thinker  of  the  time,  Francis 
Bacon ! 

To  rehabilitate  Shakespeare  as  a  Latin  scholar  was 
a  task  that  lay  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  -his  com- 
mentators, and  they  entered  upon  it  with  such  eagerness 
and  simplicity,  that  the  disinterested  observer  feels  quite 
bewildered,  and  tries  in  vain  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  sides  is  the  more  ridiculous — the  one  which  Shake- 
speare's presumed  ignorance  rendered  vainglorious  of  its 
own  learning,  or  the  other  which  thought  the  poet's 
glory  would  be  enhanced  by  showing  that  he  might 
have  carried  off  a  prize  for  Latin  verse.  As  a  sample 
of  the  extremely  acrimonious  language  in  which  those 
of  Coleridge's  school  speak  of  "  the  detractors  of  Shake- 
speare's learning,"  may  be  quoted  the  passage  in  which 
Knight,  the  well-known  editor  and  critic  of  Shakespeare, 
expresses  his  appreciation  of  Dr.  Fanner's  essay : — 

"  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the  learning  of  Shakespeare  which  has  not 
one  passage  of  solid  criticism  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  if  the 
name  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare  werato  perish,  and  one  copy  could 
be  miraculously  preserved,  the  only  inference  from  the  book  would  be, 
that  William  Shakespeare  was  a  very  obscure  ajid  ignorant  man  whom 
some  misjudging  admirers  had  been  desirous  to  exalt  into  an  ephemeral 
reputation,  and  that  Eichard  Farmer  was  a  very  distinguished  and 
learned  man  who  had  stripped  the  mask  off  the  pretender." 

That  such  a  passage  should  ever  have  been  written  is 
almost  inconceivable,  not  on  account  of  the  hard  measure 
dealt  out  to  Dr.  Farmer,  but  because  of  the  singular 
notion  implied  in  it,  that  if  Dr.  Farmer  were  right  in 

*  Littr^,  "  Litteratuxe  et  Histoire." 
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alleging  Shakespeare's  ignorance  of  languages,  the  poet 
would  be  a  mere  pretender  to  the  crown  of  fame.  For 
my  part,  I  am  most  willing  to  grant  Shakespeare's  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  and  Latin,  not  so  much  for  the 
honour  of  the  poet,  as  to  gratify-  Mr.  Knight,  since  he 
takes  the  matter  so  much  to  heart ;  I  believe,  and  will 
give  my  reasons  for  believing  further  on,  that  Shake- 
speare at  all  events  knew  Latin, — only,  in  truth,  the 
strange  arguments  with  which  this  view  has  some- 
times been  upheld  makes  one  doubt  whether  it  can 
possibly  be  the  truer  one. 

In  the  second  part  of  "Hamlet,"  Polonius,  in  intro- 
ducing the  players  to  the  Prince,  praises  their  skill,  and 
says,  that  for  them,  "  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor 
Plautus  too  light ;  "  that  simply  is,  as  the  German  critic 
Delius  justly  remarks,  "  They  can  act  with  facility  both 
the  comic  Plautus  and  the  tragic  Seneca."  There  is  no 
hidden  subtlety  of  meaning  in  the  two  adjectives,  heavy 
and  light.  But  Knight  discovers  in  them  an  admirably 
profound  and  concise  definition  of  the  talent  of  Seneca 
and  of  Plautus. 

"  In  '  Hamlet,' "  he  says,  "  Shakespeare  gives  in  a  word  the  charac- 
teristics of  two  ancient  dramatists ;  his  criticism  is  decisive  as  to  his 
familiarity  with  the  originals,  'Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor 
Plautus  too  light.'" 

In  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  (Act  V.,  Sc.  1),  a  servant 
rushes  in,  crying — 

"  0  mistress,  mistress,  shift  and  save  yourself! 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of  fire ; 
And  ever  as  it  blazed  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair." 

This,  it  appears,  is  an  imitation  of  Virgil,  for  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  "  ^neid  "  (lines  298,  and  following), 
we  read : — 
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"  Corinaeus  took  a  lighted  brand  from  the  altar,  and  at  the  moment 
when  Ebusus  was  about  to  strike  hini  he  threw  it  in  his  face,  the 
flames  surrounded  him,  and  his  huge  beard  caught  fire  and  burnt  with 
a  great  smell  of  burning." 

Thus,  whenever  the  incident  of  a  beard  maliciously 
set  on  fire  occurs  in  literature,  we  must  go  back  to 
Virgil  as  its  source ;  as,  for  instance,  in  "  Tristram 
Shandy,"  where  Sterne  shows  us  Susannah  setting  fire 
with  her  candle  to  Dr.  Slop's  wig  (Vol.  VI.,  Ch.  III.),  who, 
in  a  passion,  fiings  in  her  face  the  cataplasm  that  had 
been  prepared  for  little  Tristram.  Again,  the  passage 
in  which  Shakespeare,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  has  described 
the  death  of  a  stag,  and  "  the  big,  round  tears  coursing 
one  another  down  his  innocent  nose"  (Act  II.,  Sc.  1), 
must  presumably  be  derived  from  the  seventh  book 
of  the  "iEneid ; " — and  yet,  is  it  not  possible  that  so  great 
a  poacher  might  have  seen  such  a  sight  for  himself  ? 

But  when  we  find  Knight  placing  a  passage  in  which 
Shakespeare  puts  the  eulogy  of  blows  into  Dromio's 
mouth,  side  by  side  with  one  in  which  Cicero  celebrates 
the  praises  of  learning,  we  begin  to  think  that  we  are 
dreaming,  and  rub  our  eyes  and  read  the  paragraph  over 
again: — 

" '  When  I  am  cold  he  heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm 
'  he  cools  me  with  beating;  I  am  waked  with  it  when  I  sleep  ;  raised 
with  it  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it  when  I  go  from  home ;. 
welcomed  home  with  it  when  I  return '  ('  Comedy  of  Errors,'  Act  IV., 
Sc.  4.) :  '  Literature,'  says  Cicero,'  is  the  exercise  of  youth  and  the 
charm  of  old  age ;  adorning  fortune,  it  also  offers  in  adversity  a  refuge 
and  a  consolation ;  the  delight  of  the  domestic  hearth,  easily  enjoyed 
everywhere,  it  bears  us  company  at  night,  travelling,  and  in  the 
country.' "  * 

As  to  Greek  authors.  Knight  hardly  ventures  to. 
affirm  positively  that   Shakespeare  read   them  in  the 

*  Hsec  Btudia  adolescentiam  agunt,  seneotutem  oblectant  eecundaa 
res  ornant,  adversis  porfugium  ao  solatium  prsebent,  delectant  domi,  non 
impedinnt  foris,  pernootant  nobisoum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur. 
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original,  but  lie  evidently  wishes  to  intimate  as  much 
to  his  readers.  When  comparing  Shakespeare's  misan- 
thrope with  that  of  Lucian,  he  complacently  passes 
in  review  the  numberless  points  of  resemblance  between 
them,  and  significantly  observes  that  no  translation  of 
Lucian  had  appeared  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  as,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  Timon  the  Misanthrope  was  popular 
before  then,  and  had  even  appeared  on  the  stage, 
Ejaight  is  obliged  to  admit  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
known  it  in  its  principal  details  without  having  had 
recourse  to  the  original  in  Greek. 

In  the  historical  drama  of  "  Henry  V."  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2) 
we  read : — 

"  While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home ; 
For  argument,, through  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  oonoent ; 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music." 

Then,  after  a  very  poetical  comparison  of  the  "work 
of  honey-bees  "  to  a  well-governed  state,  there  follows  a 
series  of  similes,  all  tending  to  set  forth  the  truth  that — 

"  So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  .defeat." 

The  same  idea  is  met  with  in  Plato's  "  Republic,"  as 
weU  as  in  a  fragment,  preserved  by  Augustine,  of  Cicero's 
long-lost  treatise,   "  De   Republica."  *      Knight,   in  his 

*  Theobald  was  the  first  of  Shakespeare's  commentators  to  whom  it 
occurred  to  quote  this  passage,  which  runs  as  follows  :  "  tTt  in  fidibus  ao 
tibiis  atque  cautu  ipso  ao  vooibus,  conoentus  est  quidam  tenendus  ex 
distinctis  sonis,  quern  immutatum  ac  discrepantem  aures  eruditae  ferre 
non  possunt,  isque  conoentus  ex  dissimillimarum  vocum  moderatione 
concors  tamen  effioitur  et  congruens  :  sic  ex  summis  et  infimis  et  mediis 
interjeotis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis,  moderata  rations  oivitas  consensu  dissimil- 
limarum concinit,  et  quse  harmonia  a  musicis  dioitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  iu 
civitate  conoordia,  arotissimum  atque  optimum  omui  in  republica  vincu- 
lum incolumitatis  :  quae  sine  justitia  nuUo  pacto  esse  potest." 
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edition  of  Shakespeare,  gives  the  following  note  on  this 
subject : — 

"  The  words  of  Cicero,  to  wliich  the  lines  of  Shakespeare  have  so 
close  a  resemhlance,  form  part  of  a  fragment  of  that  portion  of  his  lost 
treatise  '  De  Eepublica '  which  is  presented  to  us  only  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustin.  The  first  question  therefore  is,  Had  Shakespeare  read 
the  fragment  in  St.  Augustin  ?  But  Cicero's  '  De  Eepublica  '  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  an  adaptation  of  Plato's  '  Republic,'  the  sentence  we 
have  quoted  is  almost  literally  to  be  found  in  Plato  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  curious,  the  lines  of  Shakespeare  are  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  Platonic  philosophy  than  the  passage  of  Cicero.  .  .  ..  They  develope 
unquestionably  the  great  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Tri-unity  of  the  three 
principles  in  man,  with  the  idea  of  a  state;  ■  The  particular  passage  in 
Plato's  '  Republic  '  to  which  we  refer  is  in  Book  IV.,  and  may  be  thus 
rendered :  '  It  is  not  alone  wisdom  and  strength  which  make  a  state 
simply  wise  and  strong,  but  it  (order),  like  that  harmony  called  the 
diapason,  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  state,  making  both  the 
weakest  and  the  strongest,  and  the  middling  people  concent  the  same 
melody.'  Again,  '  the  harmonic  power  of  political  justice  is  the  same 
as  that  musical  concent  which  connects  the  three  chords,  the  octave, 
the  bass  and  the  fifth.'  There  was  no  translation  of  Plato  in  Shake- 
speare's time  except  a  single  dialogue  by  Spenser." 

In  a  question  of  this  kind,  in  which,  to  whatever  side 
we  may  incline,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  claim  to  absolute 
certainty,  it  is  well  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  a 
prudent  and  modest  reserve ;  but  one  rule  that  always 
holds  good  is  from  among  the  various  explanations  of  a 
fact  to  choose  out  the  simplest.    ^  ^^  *^'  "V^  ^t^/  'V'.:,.,  !•>  ( , 

What  has  here  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  presence  in  i 
Shakespeare's  works  of  a  passage  which  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  platonism,  and  is  so  beautifully  expressed, 
and  so  full  of  an  antique  wisdom  and  philosophy  that  it 
might  have  been  written  by  Plato  himself  It  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  remembered  that  the  comparison  of  a 
weU-ordered  government  to  a  concert  in  which  every 
instrument  plays  its  part,  or  to  a  bee-hive,  has  long  since 
become  a  commonplace  in  literature.  Ever  since  it  was 
set  in  circulation  by  Plato  and  Cicero  in  their  respective 
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treatises  on  the  "  Eepublic,"  there  has  probably  been  no 
ancient  philosopher  or  poet  from  whose  writings  some 
analogous  simile  could  not  be  quoted.  In  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  Plato  was  held  in  the  highest  favour  by- 
English  poets ;  as  Coleridge  teUs  us,  "  the  star  of  serenest 
brilliance  in  the  glorious  constellation  of  Elizabeth's  court, 
our  England's  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  held  high  converse  with 
Spenser  on  the  idea  of  supersensual  beauty."  Lyly,  the 
author  of  "Euphues,"  borrowed  the  name  of  his  hero 
from  Plato's  "Republic,"  and  his  romance  teems  with 
comparisons  between  human  governments  and  those  pre- 
sented to  us  in  nature,  especially  in  the  case  of  bees. 
The  tedious  length  of  his  exemplification  places  it  far 
below  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare's  passage,  and  makes  it 
infinitely  less  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  antique 
model,  but  it  is  precisely  in  such  cases  as  this  that  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  genius  at  work  in  one  of  its  most  marvellous 
operations,  by  virtue  of  which,  diving  through  aU  the 
prolixity  and  exaggeration  that  a  whole  host  of  imitators 
have  lost  themselves  in,  it  re-discovers  an  ancient  con- 
ception, and  makes  it  live  again  in  all  its  first  freshness 
and  truth :  for  there  is  a  brotherhood  among  all  great 
minds,  and  Shakespeare  happening  to  meet  with  the 
enfeebled  expression  of  what  had  once  been  a  thought  of 
Plato's,  was  able  to  re-think  it,  almost  back  to  its  original 
form.  A  most  striking  example  of  this  power  of  resur- 
rection, which  is  the  birthright  of  genius,  is  afforded  in 
the  character  of  Cressida,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  In 
aU  probability  Shakespeare  knew  nothing  of  the  poem  of 
the  obscure  Norman  trouvfere  who  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  brilliant  coquette,  but  amidst  all  the  more  or  less 
clumsy  alterations  made  by  numberless  imitators  of 
Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  he  has  grasped  the  essential 
features  of  her  character  with  sure  and  unerring  hand. 

Amongst  the  many  minor  points  of  resemblance  in 
details  to  the  texts  of  classical  antiquity,  so  abundantly 
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offered  by  Shakespeare's  plays,  those  which  touch  upon 
philosophy  possess  the  greatest  chance  of  being  interest- 
ing, as  in  them  we  may  hope  to  meet  not  only  with 
words,  but  with  at  least  a  few  reflected  rays  of  thought. 
Professor  Nebler,  of  the  University  of  Berne,  has  dedi- 
cated one  chapter  of  his  book  on  Shakespeare  (Aufsatze 
Tiber  Shakespeare")  to  pointing  out 'all  the  passages  in 
which  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  name  or  ideas  of  an 
ancient  philosopher,  and  from  his  pages  I  have  culled  the 
following  sentences,  adding  those  I  have  gathered  from 
my  own  reading  of  Shakespeare. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  poetical  than  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  act  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  Jessica  and 
Lorenzo  are  sitting  one  summer's  night  in  Portia's  garden, 
singing  the  eternal  hymn  of  love,  while  the  exquisite 
grace  and  charm  of  the  duet  is  enhanced  by  the  classical 
reminiscences  more  or  less  vague  and  inaccurate,  which 
mingle  with  their  strains : — 

"  Lor.  The  moon  sMnes  bright : — in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise, — in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night.* 

Jes.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

i  Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand  f 

I  Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 

I  To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

'  Jes.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
t  That  did  renew  old  iEson.  / 

*  A  reooUeotion  of  Chaucer.  / 

t  Steeveus  notes  this  passage  as  a  proof  out  of  many  that  Shakespeare 
was  no  reader  of  the  classics. 
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Lor Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  .bright  gold, 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  Uke  an  angel  sings ; 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

The  idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  belongs  primarily 
to  the  philosophy  or  rather  to  the  poetry  of  Plato ;  and 
the  same  thought  is  finely  expressed  by  Cicero  in  the 
fragment  known  under  the  title  of  "The  Dream  of  Scipio." 
In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Cleopatra,  bewailing  Antony's 
death,  compares  his  voice  to  the  "  tuned  spheres " 
(Act  v.,  Sc.  2) ;  and  in  "Twelfth  Night"  Olivia  pays  the 
same  compliment  to  the  page  in  disguise,  with  whom  she 
is  in  love.  Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre,  in  his  ecstasy  at 
finding  his  daughter  Marina,  suddenly  hears  sounds  of 
music  unheard  by  the  others,  which  he  calls  the  music 
of  the  spheres. 

The  name  of  Aristotle  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  but  there  is  a  more  curious 
mention  of  him  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 
In  the  council  held  by  Priam,  Troilus  and  Paris  with  the 
unreflective  impetuosity  of  youth  vote  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war ;  but  Hector,  no  less  calm  and  prudent 
than  brave,  maintains  that  it  would  be  right  as  well  as 
politic  to  restore  the  wife  of  Menelaus  to  her  lawful 
husband,  and  reproves  his  two  scatter-brained  brothers, 
saying — 

"  Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  glozed, — but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy." 

For  Hector  to  speak  of  Aristotle  is   an  amusing  ana- 
chronism, but  it  is   difiicrdt  to  decide  whether  Shake- 
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speare  fell  into  it  intentionally  or  through  inadvertence, 
the  humorous  licence  which  runs  through  the  whole  play 
lending  probability  to  the  former  suggestion;  just  as 
Goethe,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  been  pleased  to  put 
the  name  of  Luther  into  the  mouth  of  Faust.  It  would 
be  as  idle  to  conclude,  as  Gervinus  does,  on  the  strength 
of  Hector's  speech,  that  Shakespeare  had  read  Aristotle's 
"Ethics,"  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  that  every  poet  of 
the  present  day  who  alludes  to  a  tenet  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  or  of  eclecticism  or  of  positivism  has 
necessarily  read  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  of  Cousin,  or  of 
Auguste  Comte.  In  his  "  De  Augmentis,"  Bacon  quotes 
Aristotle's  same  opinion  of  young  men,  and  strangely 
enough  makes  precisely  the  same  mistake  that  Shake- 
speare does ;  it  being  politics,  not  moral  philosophy,  for 
which  the  Greek  philosopher  deemed  young  men  unfit. 

Pythagoras  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Shakespeare, 
and  always  with  some  ironical  allusion  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  lively  Gratiano,  in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  tells  Shylock  that  he  must  have 
been  a  wolf  in  a  former  existence  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  1); 
Rosalind,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  has  a  confused  recollection 
of  having  once  been  an  Irish  rat ,  (Act  III.,  Sc.  2) ;  and 
in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  the  clown,  when  mocking  and  jeering 
at  MalvoHo,  advises  him  not  to  kiU  a  woodcock  lest  he 
should  thereby  dislodge  the  soul  of  his  grandmother 
(Act  IV.,  Sc.  2).  The  authority  of  Pythagoras  is  invoked 
by  name  in  each  of  these  three  passages. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to   Heraclitus,  though  without 
mentioning  his  name,  in  Act  L,  Sc.  2,  of  the  "  Merchant  of. 
Venice,",  in  which  Portia  says  of  one  of  her  suitors,  the 
melancholy  and  morose  County  Palatine,  that  when  he 
grows  old  he  will  become  like  the  weeping  philosopher. 

Epicurus  is  only  treated  as  the  voluptuous  materialist 
of  common  tradition,  and  is  thus  presented  in  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra"  (Act  II.,  Sc.  1);  in  "King  Lear"  (Act  I., 
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Sc.  4);  in  "Macbeth"  (Act  V.,  Sc.  3)  and  in  the  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  (Act  II,  Sc.  2). 

The  only  mention  of  Socrates  occurs  in  the  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  where,  as  may  readily  be  guessed,  it  is  not 
as  the  philosopher  but  as  the  husband  that  he  is  aUuded 
to  :  Petruchio  replies  to  his  friend's  report  of  Katharine's 
shrewish  disposition,  "Be  she  as  curst  and  shrewd  as 
Socrates'  Xantippe  she  moves  me  not."     (Act  I.,  Sc.  2.) 

Shakespeare,  it  may  be  noted,  is  fond  of  laughing  at 
philosophers,  which  indeed  is  not  only  allowable  but  is 
in  fact  a  highly  philosophical  proceeding ;  for  if,  as  Pascal 
says,  "  to  laugh  at  philosophy  is  really  to  philosophize," 
to  laugh  at  philosophers  is  still  more  so.  In  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  "  (Act  V.,  Sc.  1),  Leonato  observes  that — 

"  There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance." 

In  "King  John,"  Constance,  after  the  loss  of  her  son 
Arthur,  says  to  Cardinal  Pandulph  (Act  III.,  Sc.  4) — 

"  I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself; 
0,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad." 

And  King  Lear  calls  Edgar,  who  is  counterfeiting 
madness,  his  philosopher. 

But  Shakespeare  especially  makes  fun  of  the  truisms 
philosophers  are  wont  to  deal  in — commonplace  truths 
which  noodles  admire  as  profound  thoughts  and  to  which 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  are  so  greatly  indebted  for 
their  fame.  Touchstone,  in  "  As  you  like  it,"  deals  con- 
tinually in  sentences  in  imitation  of  the  seven  sages ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  gravely  says  to  William  the  simple 
countryman,  who  opens  his  eyes  wide  at  hearing  such 
fine  words  (Act  V.,  Sc.  1) — 

"  I  do  now  remember  a  saying:  'The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  hut 
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the  wise  man  knows  Mmself  to  be  a  fool.'  The  heathen  philosopher, 
when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put 
it  into  his  mouth;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  meant  to  eat 
and  lips  to  open." 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
thinks  with  equal  truth  that  lips  are  a  part  of  the  mouth, 
an  opinion  which  he  says  he  shares  with  many  phi- 
losophers. Falstaff  displays  no  less  wisdom  when,  in 
acting  the  part  of  King  Henry,  he  thus  addresses  his 
royal  son : — 

"  There  is  a  thing  Harry  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is 
known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch ;  this  pitch,  as 
ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile ;  so  doth  the  company  thou 
keepest."    ("  King  Henry  IV.,"  Pt.  I.,  Act  II.,  Sc.  4.) 

Any  learned  scholar  who  took  a  delight  in  what  I 
confess  seems  to  me  the  barren  and  ungrateful  task  of 
pointing  out  aU  the  passages  in  Shakespeare  capable  of 
serving  as  a  text,  or  pretext,  for  classical  quotations, 
would  have  to  distinguish  three  separate  classes :  first, 
the  passages  borrowed  directly  from  ancient  authors; 
second,  those  borrowed  indirectly;  third,  mere  coincidences. 
The  distinction  is  not  always  easy  to  make;  as,  for 
instance,  when  Ophelia  is  buried,  Laertes  takes  last 
leave  of  her  in  the  touching  and  poetic  words : — 

"  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring  1 "    (Act  T.,  So.  1.) 

And  in  Persius  we  find — 

"  Non  nunc  e  manibus  istis, 
Non  nunc  e  tumulo  fortunataque  favilla 
Nasoentur  violae  ?  " 

Did  Shakespeare  borrow  this,  or  is  it  a  mere  coin- 
cidence ? 

Polonius  says  of  Hamlet's  madness,  that  "Though  this 
be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in  it : "  upon  which  a 
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commentator  remarks  that  this  is  precisely  Horace's  line — 
"Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque."  Yet  I  think  that 
"without  Horace's  line,  Polonius's  speech  would  be  just  as 
it  is.  Again,  when  Hamlet  speaks  of  "  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns,"  it  is 
natural  to  recall  the  fine  lines  of  Catullus : — 

"  Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricosum, 
Illiic,  unde  negant  redire  quemquam." 

But  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  to  thrust  in  a 
remark  that  no  English  translation  of  Catullus  had  yet 

h    appeared;  surely  the    imagination  of  both  poets  may 
have  met  here. 

Sleep,  as  an  image  of  death,  is  a  well-known  idea, 
and  appears  under  various  forms — in  "Macbeth,"  "this 
downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit;"  in  "Cymbeline," 
"Sleep,  the  ape  of  death,"  and  in  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "Death  coimterfeiting  sleep;"  but  a 
critic  must  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Shakespeare's 

^imagination  to  suppose  the  comparison  was  suggested  to 
him  by  a  passage  translated  by  Marlowe  from  Ovid. 

Coriolanus  says, "  I  shall  be  loved  when  I  am  lacked  " 
(Act  IV.,  Sc.  1),  and  the  same  thought  occurs  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra : — 

"  The  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  loved  till  ne'er  worth,  love, 
Comes  dear'd  by  being  lacked ; " 

in  connection  with  which  is  quoted  Horace's  line — 

"  Extinotus  amabitur  idem ; " 
and  to  this  there  is  no  objection,  but  we  ought  also  to 
note  the  old  proverb:  "When  people  are  missed  then 
they  are  mourned." 

In  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  when  Proteus 
teUs  Silvia  that  Valentine  is  dead,  she  answers : — 

"  In  his  grave 
Assure  thyself  my  love  is  buried." 

(AotlV.,  So.  2.) 
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As  Dido  affirms,  in  like  manner,  that  Sieheus  has  borne 
her  love  with  him  into  the  tomb : — 

"  Ule  habeat  secum  servetque  sepulohro," 

we  are  left  to  decide  whether  Shakespeare  obtained 
Silvia's  answer  from  Virgil,  or  from  the  natural  feeling 
of  the  heart. 

In    the    "Tempest,"    Miranda    says    to    Ferdinand 
(Act.  Ill,  Sc.  1)— 

"  I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not  I'll  die  your  maid ;  to  be  your  fellow 
Tou  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Wbetber  you  will  or  no." 

This  is  so  completely  the  natural  language  of  passion, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  five  exquisite  lines  of 
Catullus  *  rush  so  irresistibly  into  the  mind,  that  it  is 
very  embarrassing  to  decide  whether  we  have  here  a 
coincidence  or  a  case  of  borrowing. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  passage  in  the  "  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  in  which  Adriana  says  to  Antipholus  : — 

"  Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I,  a  vine ; 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  sti^te, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate." 

(Act  n.,  Sc.  2.) 

Shakespeare  may  very  weU  have  imitated  Catullus  : — 

"  Lenta,  qui,  velut  assitas 

Vitis  implicat  arbores, 

Implicabitur  in  tuum 

Complexum ; " 

but  in  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's  "  Elder  Brother,"  the 

*  "  Si  tibi  non  cordi  fuerant  connubia  nostra 
Attamen  in  vestraa  potuisti  dueere  sedea 
Quse  tibi  jucundo  famularer  serva  labore, 
Candida  permnloens  liquidis  vestigia  lymphis 
Purpureave  tuum  consternens  veste  cubilo." 

H 
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scholar,  Charles,  says  to  his  servant,  "Marry  thyself  to 
understanding,  Andrew"  (Act  II.,  So.  4);  and  in  the 
"Femmes  Savantes,"  Annande  says  to  Henriette,  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  and  in  almost  the  same  terms, 
"Marry  yourself  to  philosophy,  my  sister,"  without 
Molifere  having  imitated  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

But  the  quotation  of  classical  authors  would  only 
form  the  easier  portion  of  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  list 
of  all  the  passages  in  Shakespeare  in  which  some  re- 
miniscence of  antiquity  is  evoked,  for  it  would  be 
requisite  to  show  by  what  means  the  poet  came  to 
know  them,  whether  it  was  from  contemporaneous 
literature,  or  through  translations,  or  from  the  originals. 
For  instance,  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  we  read — 

"  For  to  be  wise  and  love 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  tliat  dwells  with  gods  ahove." 

This  thought  is  first  met  with  in  Publius  Syrus,  a  Latin 
author  of  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  accordingly, 
commentators  began  by  saying,  that  Shakespeare  had 
translated  a  passage  direct  from  Publius  Syrus.  But 
later  on,  the  discovery  was  made  by  some  learned  book- 
worm, of  an  English  translation  of  Publius  Syrus,  by 
Taverner,  published  in  1553,  at  the  end  of  a  little, 
duodecimo  volume  called  the  "Distichs  of  Cato;"  a,nd 
it  then  seemed  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was 
through  this  translation  that  Shakespeare  had  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  Publius  Sjtus.  This  is  not  all,  however, 
for  another  learned  bookworm  found  the  same  thought  ia 
Marston's  play  of  "The  Dutch  Courtezan"  (1605),  and 
in  Spenser's  "  Shepheardes  Calender ; "  from  this  time  the 
third  explanation  was  adopted,  more  likely  to  be  true 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  that  Shakespeare  had 
simply  borrowed  the  passage  of  Publius  Syrus  from 
the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Examples  of  this  sort 
are  innumerable,  ab  uno  disce  OTnnes.     However  great 
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a  reader  of  ancient  authors  Shakespeare  may  have  been, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  writers 
of  his  own  time  and  country  were  those  he  knew  best ; 
and  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  disparagement  is  thrown 
over  his  fame  by  our  agreeing  with  Dr.  Farmer,  that  he 
was  more  familiar  with  translations  than  with  the  originals. 
In  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  for  instance,  we  read — 

"  Young  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh  and  sweet, 
Whither  away-;  or  where  is  thy  abode? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! " 

The  first  thought  of  this  salutation  belongs  to  Homer; 
from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  Ovid ;  Golding  translated 
Ovid,  and  Shakespeare  knew  and  imitated  Golding,  as 
is  admitted,  not  only  by  Steevens,  but  even  by  Delius. 
It  matters  little  whether  a  translation  intervened  or 
not, — the  perfume  of  antiquity  clings  none  the  less  to 
Shakespeare's  passage,  and  it  could  not  be  more  Homeric 
if  he  had  transcribed  it  straight  from  the  Odyssey. 

There  are,  however,  lines  which,  to  all  appearances, 
were  translated,  or  imitated,  from  the  classics  by  Shake- 
speare himself  In  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  ^Egeon 
begins  the  account  of  his  tragic  history  with  these 
words ; — 

"  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  imposed 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable." 

This  beginning  resembles  too  closely  the  even  then 
familiar  and  weU-known  "Infandum  regina  jubes  re- 
novare  dolorem,"  to  leave  room  for  any  doubt  as  to  its 
having  been  directly  borrowed.  Further  on,  when 
speaking  of  the  storm  in  which  his  ship  perished 
-ffigeon  describes  the  obscured  light  of  heaven,  and  how 
everything — 

"  Did  but  convey  into  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death." 
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Virgil's  line : — 

"  Prjesentemque  viris  intentant  omnia  mortem," 

is  here  very  closely  followed. 

In  the  "Tempest"  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  1),  we  read— 

"  Highest  queen  of  state, 
Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait," 

which  is  evidently  a  recollection  of  the  "  Incedo  Eegina." 
In  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Petruchio,  after  having 
said  of  Katharine,  "Be  she  as  curst  and  shrewd  as 
Socrates'  Xantippe,"  adds,  "Were  she  as  rough  as  are 
the  swelling  Adriatic  seas,"  which  is  a  close  translation 
of  the  "Improbo  iracundior  Adria,"  in  Horace's  weU- 
known  ode  to  Lydia,  "  Donee  gratus  eram." 

Shakespeare  frequently  introduces  Latin  words  and 
phrases  into  his  text ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  last-named 
comedy,  he  quotes  two  lines  from  Ovid,*  and  a  line  from 
Terenee,t  which  last  line  does  not  indeed  exactly  tally 
with  the  text  of  th'e  Latin  author,  and  which  it  has 
been  proved  Shakespeare  took  from  Lilly's  Latin 
Grammar ;  but  he  could  have  taken  it  with  equal  ease 
from  Terence.  He  heads  his  poem  of  "Venus  and 
Adonis"  with  a  Latin  epigraph,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  ^to  a  nature  as  free  from  every  kind  of 
pedantry  and  pretence  as  his  was,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  repugnant  to  affect  a  knowledge  he  did  not 
really  possess.  Shakespeare,  we  need  not  doubt,  knew 
Latin  as  weU  as  any  man  of  his  time  ;  and  in  his  time 
the  educated  portion  of  the  public  knew  it  better  than 
they  do  now. 

/At  Stratford-on-Av on,  where  Shakespeare  was  bom, 

'  "  Hao  ibat  Simois,  Mo  est  Sigeia  tellus, 
Hio  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senia." 

(Act.  III.,  So.  1.) 
t  "  Eedime  te  eaptum,  quam  queas,  minimo." 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  1.) 
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there  was  a  free  grammar  school,  which  could  be  entered 
under  the  three  conditions  of  residing  in  the  town ;  being 
seven  years  old ;  and  knowing  how  to  read.  Little 
William  Shakespeare  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  school, 
probably  in  1571,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seven, 
and  knew  how  to  read.  The  school  hours  were  decidedly 
long — from  daybreak  to  dark  in  winter,  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  at  night  in  the  summer,  excepting  intervals 
for  meals  and  recreation.  Here  Latin  was  certainly 
taught,  and  perhaps— but  this  is  not  equally  certain — 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian.  Terence,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Sal- 
lust  and  Caesar  were  the  principal  authors  read  by  the 
boys,  while  they  learned  the  rules  of  grammar  from  Lilly, 
Donatus,  or  VaUa.  Various  traditions,  aU  agreeing  on 
one  point,  relate  that  about  1578,  that  is,  after  about  seven 
years  of  schooling,  Shakespeare  was  removed  from  the 
school  before  having  finished  his  regular  course  of  study. 
His  father  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  undergoing 
a  crisis  in  his  pecuniary  afiairs,  and  as  the  family  was 
both  nimierous  and  poor,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  young 
Shakespeare  found  time  after  leaving  school  to  continue 
his  studies.  Added  to  which,  he  married  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  found  him- 
self the  father  of  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and  under  such 
circumstances  his  hours  of  studious  leisure  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  few.  He  became  an  actor,  although  as 
his  sonnets  show,  not  without  some  suffering  to  his 
pride  from  the  humiliations  attaching  to  the  position ;  he 
touched  up  old  plays  and  was  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything  for  which  he  could  get  paid,  and  thus  earn  a 
livelihood.  In  short,  the  beginning  of  his  dramatic  career 
was  rude  enough,  and  left  him  no  time  for  any  occupation 
of  which  the  aim  was  other  than  present  and  practical 
iltility,  none  consequently  for  the  patient  and  thorough 
study  which  alone  deserves  the  name.  He  absorbed 
knowledge  from  a  thousand  channels  with    ravenous 
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activity,  not  to  keep  it  and  meditate  upon  it,  but  in  order 
to  give  out  again  immediately  whatever  lie  had  learned. 
As  money  came  in,  immunity  from  want  came  with  it ; 
yet  even  when  no  longer  under  the  burden  of  necessity, 
Shakespeare's  reading  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
hasty  character  that  it  had  at  the  beginning ;  his  materials 
were  never  slowly  accumulated,  and  carefully  stored  up 
in  the  memory  for  some  grand  monumental  edifice  in  the 
future,  but  were  eagerly  seized  upon  with  a  view  to 
immediate  use.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he  fastened 
upon  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  a  translation  at 
secondhand,  taken  from  the  French  of  Amyot,  and  conse- 
quently doubly  liable  to  inaccuracies,  without  troubling 
himself  in  the  least  as  to  what  they  would  think  of  it  at 
Chseronea.  Capable  of  building  up  a  palace  out  of  such 
stones  as  it  furnished  him  with,  he  cared  little  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  raw  material ; — the  work  of  trans- 
formation was  no  secret  to  him.  And  in  the  same  way, 
it  was  not  on  account  of  an  insufficient  knowledge  of 
Latin  that  he  preferred  to  use  the  English  translation  of 
Ovid's  ''  Metamorphoses "  rather  than  the  original,  but 
because  he  read  English  more  quickly,  and  less  time  was 
lost. 

Seven  years  at  school  are  enough  to  enable  a  lad  to 
read  easy  passages  in  Latin  fluently  and  to  puzzle  out 
the  harder  bits.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Latin  was  still 
almost  a  living  language ;  the  world  was  only  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  Middle  Ages  when  it  had  been  constantly 
spoken,  and  many  men  of  letters  and  of  learning  continued 
to  write  it.  It  was  in  fact  an  ordinary  element  in  the 
education  of  both  men  and  women,  and  there  is  no 
shadow  of  reason  for  refusing  it  to  Shakespeare.  In  all 
probability  the  "  Mensechmi "  of  Plautus  was  read  by  him 
in  the  original,  no  English  translation  having  appeared 
tiU  some  years  after  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  The 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  means  by  which  Shakespeare 
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could  have  known  the  old  comedian  all  proceed  upon  the 
unfounded  assumption  of  Shakespeare's  incapacity,  in  case 
of  need,  to  get  through  a  Latin  play  by  himself. 

Grervinus,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  that  Shakespeare 
was  'deeply  versed  in  Seneca  and  Plautus,  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  should 
have  read,  either  in  Latin  or  more  likely  still  in  English, 
all  Seneca's  plays,  so  well  known  and  greatly  admired  as 
they  then  were,  and  also  several  of  Plautus's,  but  Ger- 
vinus  speaks  of  an  intimate  familiarity,  which  is  not  an 
assertion  that  should  have  been  advanced  without  proof. 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  Shakespeare  has  copied 
Plautus  except  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  not  even 
that  has  been  completely  demonstrated  to  be  directly 
borrowed.  In  Act  V.,  Sc.  4,  of  "Cymbeline,"  Jupiter, 
seated  on  an  eagle,  descends  amidst  thunder  and  lightning 
and  pronounces  his  decrees  in  the  same  antique  metre 
that  Heywood  and  Studley  had  employed  in  their  trans- 
lation of  Seneca :  such  is  the  only  proof  given  by  G-er- 
viaus  of  Shakespeare's  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  tragedian.  Warburton  took  the  line  in  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  "  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  10)— 

"  Let  me  lodge  Liclias  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon," 

to  be  imitated  from  Seneca's  "  Hercules,"  but  Steevens 
deems  it  more  likely  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Book 
IX.  of  the  "  Metamorphoses."     Ger-\dnus  adds : — 

"  If  Shakespeare  had  had  occasion  at  any  time  to  name  his  ideal, 
and  to  denote  the  highest  examples  of  dramatic  art  which  lay  before 
him,  he  would  have  named  none  but  Plautus  and  Seneca." 

In  spite  of  this  purely  gratuitous  assertion,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  our  preceding  chapter  must  be  repeated  and 
maintained :  that  Shakespeare's  feelings  towards  classical 
antiquity  were  those  of  complete.- indifference,  that  he 
considered  it  only  as  a  rich  mine  of  wealth,  in  which 
light  it  stood  on  exactly  the  same  footing  in  his  regard 
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as  the  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  traditions  of 
English  history. 

Hallam,  who  advances  no  opinion  lightly,  notices  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  Latinisms  in  Shakespeare's  works, 
"  phrases,  unintelligible  and  improper,  except  in  the  sense 
of  their  primitive  roots,"  such  as,  "  Things  base  and  vUe, 
holding  no  quantity,"  for  value ;  rivers  that  have  "  over- 
born, their  continents,"  the  "  continente  ripa"  of  Horace; 
"compact  of  imagination;"  "something  of  great  constancy," 
for  consistency ;  "  sweet  Pyramis  translated  there,"  "  the 
law  of  Athens,  which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate : " 
"  expressions  which  it  is  not  very  likely  that  one,  who 
did  not  understand  their  proper  meaning,  would  have 
introduced  into  poetry."  Hallam's  remark  is  repeated  by 
Gervinus;  and  Mr.  S.  Neil,  the  author  of  a  very  careful 
critical  biography  of  Shakespeare,  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  poet's  language  is  strongly  tinged  with 
Latinisms. 

Withjega^d_taJjtreek,  we-may  boldly  affirm  that  he~ 
did  not  know_  it.  Even  admitting  that  he  may  have 
learned  the  declensions  and  verbs  at  school,  such  know- 
ledge would  have  been  quite  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
read  a  Greek  author  in  the  original.  Every  one  knows 
that  Greek  is  not  learned  at  school,  and  Hallam  declares 
that  if  in  the  sixteenth  century  men  were  better  versed 
in  Latin  than  they  are  now,  the  case  was  different  with 
Greek.  The  extent  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  it 
may  therefore  fairly  be  measured  by  that  of  a  school-boy 
of  the  present  time,  whose  studies  have  been  broken  off 
unfinished,  the  result  beiag  the  most  absolute  ignorance. 
But  there  was  no  occasion  for  Knight  to  make  apologies 
for  the  great  poet  on  this  account — he  is  not  singular  in 
his  ignorance,  and  even  SchiUer  and  Goethe,  as  their 
correspondence  attests,  read  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  the 
tragedians  in  translations. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  learning, 
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it  must  never  be  left  out  of  sight,  that  poets  are  possessed 
of  an  instrument  which  is  not  in  the  hand  of  every 
student — the  instrument  of  geniug. 


"  Great  artists,"  M.  Taine  has  well  said,  "  have  no  need  to  learn, — 
they  guess.  I  have  seen  such  an  one,  by  means  of  a  suit  of  armour,  a 
costume,  or  a  collection  of  old  furniture,  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  three  savants  put  together.  They 
rebuild,  naturally  and  surely,  in  the  same  way  that  they  build  up,  by 
virtue  of  an  inspiration  that  lends  wings  to  reasoning." 

If  we  take  the  word  "  learning  "  in  its  large  and  liberal 
sense,  and  no  longer  reduce  the  question  to  a  miserable 
pedantic  wrangling  over  his  more  or  less  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  then,  of  all  men  that  ever  lived,  Shakespeare  is 
one  of  the  most  learned. 

"  Armed  with  indefatigable  curiosity,  he  was  an  incessant  reader," 
writes  Philarete  Chasles,  "  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
current  literature  of  the  day :  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto, 
Amyot's  and  North's  translations  of  Plutarch,  Fairfax's  Tasso,  and 
Plorio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  were  in  his  hands  as  soon  as 
published.  He  read  the  travels  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  those  of  Hakluyt,  and  of  the  '  Week,'  by  Du  Bartas.  Stories, 
histories,  plays,  chronicles,  theological  works,  amorous  sonnets,  every- 
thing printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  everything  that  fell  into  his 
hands,  all  was  devoured  by  him^  and  his  plays  form  a  complete 
encyclopsedia  of  his  times." 

Rabelais,  too,  he  knew,  a  recollection  of  whom  is  found 
in  two  of  his  comedies.*  And  what  an  open  door  into 
classical  antiquity  he  possessed  in  Montaigne's  essays ! 
Besides  these,  Pliny's  "  Natural  History "  was  another 
book  in  his  library ;  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  (Act  III. 
Sc.  7),  there  is  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Nile,  and  in 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida"  (Act  V.,  Sc.  3),  Troilus  reproaches 

*  In  "As  You  Lite  It  "(Act  III.,  So.  2),  Eosalind  says  to  Celia, 
"Answer  me  in  one  word;"  to  which  Celia  answers,  "You  must  borrow 
me  Gargantua's  mouth  first,  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of 
this  age's  size."  In  "  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,"  the  schoolmaster's  name  is 
Holofemes. 
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Hector  for  his  clemency  towards  tlie  vanquished,  which 
he  says,  "better  jfits  a  lion  than  a  man," — a  notion 
belonging  to  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  observes  that  "the 
lion  alone  of  all  wild  beasts  is  gentle  to  those  that 
humble  themselves  before  him,  and  wiU  not  touch  any 
such  upon  their  submission,  but  spareth  what  creature 
soever  lieth  prostrate  before  him." 

Like  all  men  of  real  learning,  Shakespeare  was  fully 
conscious  of  his  ignorance.  The  greatest  stores  of  know- 
ledge that  any  man  has  ever  possessed  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  infinite  number  of  things  of  which 
he  is  ignorant.  A  dark  night  lies  all  around  us,  and  the 
more  brightly  our  little  torch  burns,  the  better  a:^  we 
able  to  gauge  the  depth  of  blackness.  In  one  of  his 
sonnets  (LXXVIII.),  the  image  chosen  by  Shakespeare  to 
describe  an  immense  abyss  is  the  distance  that  separates 
learning  from  his  "  rude  ignorance,"  and  elsewhere  he 
says  that  ignorance  is  the  malediction  of  God,  and  that 
learning  is  the  very  wing  that  bears  us  up  to  heaven. 

Pope's  reflection  on  this  subject  is  very  acute,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  Shakespeare's  ignorance  was 
exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  opposi^on  and  of  symmetry, 
to  form  a  sharper  contrast  with  the  vast  learning  of 
Ben  Jonson.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  pernicious 
source  of  error  in  criticism  than  this  mania  for  contrast- 
ing celebrated  comtemporaries  in  hard  and  fast  lines ; — 
because  Shakespeare  is  full  of  fancy,  Ben  Jonson  is 
set  down  as  having  none ;  and  because  Corneille  writes 
with  a  masculine  vigour,  Eacine,  in  spite  of  his  "  Athalie  " 
and  "  Britannicus,"  is  said  to  be  characterized  by  a 
feminine  tenderness.  And  after  all,  it  is  childish  to 
discuss  the  amount  of  learning  possessed  by  an  author 
who  has  taught  the  whole  world,  and  from  whom  states- 
men declare  they  have  drawn  their  first  notions  of 
politics  and  of  history. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Shakespeare's  anachronisms. 

A.N  anachronism,  according  to  the  definition  given  by 
Bossuet,  is  the  error  that  consists  in  a  confusion  of  times, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  mistake  in  chronology.  An  ana- 
chronism in  dress,  language,  or  manners,  consists  in 
attributing  to  one  age  the  dress,  expressions,  or  customs, 
which  belongs  to  another  age;  and,  besides  this,  in 
poetry  and  painting,  any  fault  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  features,  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
subject,  is  also  an  anachronism,  as  accuracy  in  chronology 
and  in  local  colour-r-truth  of  time  and  of  place — are 
closely  and  inevitably  united. 

There  are  many  anachronisms  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  which  have  been  laboriously  pointed  out 
by  Francis  Douce,  but  his  work,  "  Illustrations  of  Shake- 
speare," written  chiefly  in  the  cavilling  spirit  of  a  mere 
pedant,  enters  into  none  of  those  higher  considerations 
that  the  subject  admits  of  It  will  be  shown  further 
on,  how  the  question  of  anachronisms  in  the  drama 
touches  a  very  lofty  aesthetic  problem,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Douce,  and  to 
give,  if  not  a  complete,  at  all  events,  an  adequate  enu- 
meration of  Shakespeare's  anachronisms. 

To  begin  with  the  plays  taken  from  classical  anti- 
quity, and  with  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  in  the  first  place  : 
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to  introduce  into  the  age  and  place  in  which  Alcibiades 
Jived,  two  personages  belonging  to  domestic  life  in  feudal 
times,  a  page  and  a  fool,  both  of  whom  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  is  a  glaring  error  as  regards  chronology 
and  local  colour.  The  guests  at  Timon's  banquet  sit 
upon  stools,  instead  of  reclining  upon  couches,  as  the 
Greeks  did,  and  one  of  the  characters  speaks  of  the  use 
of  paper.  "  In  a  Roman  drama,"  writes  Douce,  "  it  might 
have  passed,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks 
used  the  papyrus  plant  at  this  early  period." 

In  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  the  great  anachronism  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
mediaeval  chivalry,  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  heroes, 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  with  closed  helmets  on  their 
heads,  are  mounted  on  war  horses,  instead  of  fighting  in 
chariots  as  in  the  ''  Iliad  : "  judges  of  the  lists ;  crests, 
devices,  gauntlets,  gorgets ;  love,  ladies,  honour  and  fidelity, 
all  the  vocabulary  and  all  the  customs  of  chivalry  are  to  be 
found  in  this  play ;  and  when  ^neas  brings  the  challenge' 
from  Hector  to  the  Greeks,  he  bears  himself  precisely  in 
the  manner  of  a  herald-at-arms  at  a  tournament.  Aga- 
memnon and  old  Nestor  himself  speak  much  in  the  same 
style ;  and  Pandarus,  when  he  wishes  to  be  figurative, 
borrows  metaphors  from  falconry.  Besides  this  funda- 
mental anachronism  in  manners  and  habits,  there  are 
several  little  oversights  in  the  details  of  the  speeches 
which  are  amusing  enough,  such  as  the  mention  of 
Aristotle  by  Hector;  of  Milo  of  Crotona  by  Ulysses; 
of  Friday  and  Sunday  by  Pandarus,  while  the  Trojan 
cookery  seems  not  to  be  a  whit  behind  the  culinary  art 
in  England. 

In  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  where  the  scene  is  laid 
in  ancient  Ephesus,  we  meet  with  ducats,  marks,  guilders, 
and  an  abbess.  Allusion  is  made  to  Henry  IV.,  of 
France,  and  there  is  also  express  mention  of  America 
and  of  various  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe.     We  hear 
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the  striking  of  a  clock,  and  are  shown  a  rapier  and 
Turkish  tapestry.  And  for  yet  further  anachronisms 
we  have  Satan,  sorcerers  from  Lapland,  and  even  Noah 
and  Adam,  and  in  one  place  Antipholus  is  pleased  to 
style  himself  a  Christian. 

In  "  Julius  Caesar  "  also,  a  clock  strikes  three  ;  Cicero 
speaks  in  Greek  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  a  tribune 
scolds  the  small  artisans,  the  cobblers  and  the  carpenters, 
etc.,  for  walking  "upon  a  labouring  day  without  the 
signs  of  their  profession."  But  under  these  superficial 
anachronisms  of  furniture,  dress  and  costumes,  Goethe, 
who,  however,  is  far  from  intending  it  as  a  matter  of 
reproach,  points  out  one  of  far  greater  psychological  im- 
portance ;  namely,  that  Shakespeare  has  made  English- 
men of  his  Romans.  In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Antony 
uses  terms  borrowed  from  the  language  of  cards ;  he  talks 
of  the  knave  and  the  queen,  of  hearts  and  trumps,  like 
any  whist-player.  In  "  Coriolanus,"  the  hero  wipes  his 
bleeding  brow  with  a  "mailed  hand,"  ladies  fling  their 
gloves,  scarves,  and  handkerchiefs  upon  him  as  he  passes  ; 
mention  is  made  of  theatres,*  and  of  drums ;  and  Alex- 
ander, Cato,  Galen,  and  Censorinus,  are  prematurely 
named,  as  also  graves  in  the  "  holy  churchyard." 

In  "  Pericles,"  we  are  presented  with  a  pudding  and 
with  pistols.  In  "Titus  Andronicus,"  we  meet  with  a 
child  sent  to  Adam  the  Moor,  to  be  baptized,  a  clown 
who  invokes  God  and  St.  Stephen,  and  the  son  of  a 
Roman  Emperor  accused  of  twenty  evil  deeds  worthy  of 
a  papist.  To  finish  with  Shakespeare's  sins  against 
chronology  and  topography,  against  truth  of  time  and  of 
place,  the  most  notorious  in  the  rest  of  his  plays  are 
these  :  "  A  Winter's  Tale  "  turns  Bohemia  into  a  maritime 
kingdom,  and  Julio  Romano,  the  great  artist,  into  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Delphic  Oracle.     In  "A  Midsummer 

*  Tliere  -were  no  theatres  in  Rome  until  two  centuries  later. 
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Night's  Dream,"  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  sends  a  young 
girl  into  a  nunnery,  and  greets  his  friends  with — 

"  Good  morrow,  friends !     Saint  Valentine  is  past ; " 

mention  is  also  made  of  guns.  The  historical  drama 
of  "  Henry  V. "  shows  us  the  Turks  already  masters  of 
Constantinople,  though  the  city  only  fell  into  their 
hands  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
"Henry  VI."  the  name  of  Machiavelli  is  twice  intro- 
duced, and  the  art  of  printing  mentioned  before  its  time. 
In  "King  Lear,"  we  hear  of  Turks,  holy  water,  Nero, 
Bedlam,  etc.  j  and,  finally,  Hamlet  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg. 

Such  are  the  principal  anachronisms  in  Shakespeare, 
and  it  now  remains  to  decide  what  we  are  to  think 
of  them.  It  is  easy  and  not  unnatural,  to  look  upon 
them  as  faults,  as  unimportant  as  they  are  evident,  and 
to  attribute  them  to  Shakespeare's  ignorance ;  and  those 
who  consider  that  this  ignorance,  far  from  being  peculiar 
to  him,  was  shared  in  by  the  greater  part  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  that  in  his  day,  people  generally  were 
not  so  well  informed  as  they  are  in  our  own,  will  deal 
gently  and  indulgently  with  his  anachronisms.  They 
would  go  no  further  than  this  in  their  correction  of 
Douce's  criticism,  and  remain  at  heart  pretty  much  of 
his  opinion.  But  in  reality  it  is  a  far  more  complicated 
question,  and  one  that  involves  a  very  delicate  sesthetical 
problem. 

At  the  first  superficial  glance  thrown  over  the  history 
of  literature,  it  would  appear  that  anachronisms  in  art 
diminish  in  exact  proportion  to  the  general  progress 
of  learning.  It  was  at  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
historical  studies,  when  the  past  was  brought  back  and 
made  to  live  again  before  the  eyes  of  men,  by  the  power- 
ful imagination  of  such  writers  as  Michelet  and  Augustin 
Thierry,  that  the  romantic  drama  prided  itself  upon  the 
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rendering  of  local  colour  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  by 
classical  tragedy,  in  times  when  history  was  less  well 
known ;  and  that  poets  were  pre-eminently  ambitious 
of  bestowing  scrupulously  exact  and  historical  costumes 
and  manners  upon  their  dramatic  personages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  further  we  penetrate  into  the  ages  of 
ignorance,  the  more  we  see  the  drama,  and  aU  poetry 
and  art  in  general,  failing  in  accuracy  with  regard  to 
historical  characteristics  and  any  sort  of  notion  of 
chronology. 

In  Shakespeare's  time,  anachronisms  still  abounded 
on  the  stage,  although  they  were  beginning  to  be  less 
startling  and  numerous,  and  the  marked  improvement 
made  by  the  seventeenth  century  in  this  respect  already 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  It  may  help  to  extenuate 
Shakespeare's  geographical  and  historical  blunders,  and 
to  place  them  in  their  true  perspective,  if  we  notice 
briefly  some  of  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who,  having  received  a 
university  education,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
greater  scholars  than  Shakespeare,  had  no  scruples  about 
committing  anachronisms.  The  "  Humorous  Lieutenant," 
says  M.  Mdziferes,  is  the  title  of  a  tragi-comedy,  which 
deals  with  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  of  which  the 
heroes  are  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  They  speak  in  it 
of  a  colonel  commanding  a  regiment,  and  citizens  in  the 
heart  of  Asia  telling  tales  in  the  "  old  chimney  corner." 
In  "  Thierry  and  Theodoret,"  the  soldiers  of  Brunehaut 
are  armed  with  muskets.  In  "EoUo,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy," Norman  pirates  quote  historical  and  mytho- 
logical names,  as  if  fresh  from  Oxford,  and  appear  to  be 
as  familiar  with  Venus,  Daedalus,  and  Vulcan,  as  with 
the  deities  of  Scandinavia.  In  "  Bonduca,"  one  of  the 
finest  tragedies  of  the  time,  we  see  the  Roman  soldiers 
busy  eating  pudding.  In  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen," 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Greece,  at  the  court  of  Theseus,  who 
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had  already  been  made  Duke  of  Athens  by  Shakespeare. 
We  here  find  a  farcical  schoolmaster,  who  talks  Latin 
before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  heroes  who  speak  the  same 
language  of  mediaeval  chivalry  that  they  do  in  Chaucer's 
"  Knight's  Tale,"  and  in  the  Greco-roman  romance  from 
which  the  play  is  taken.  Theseus  surprises  Palamon 
and  Arcite  fighting  by  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest,  and  interrupts  their  duel,  saying — 

"  What  ignorant  and  mad  malicious  traitors 
Are  you,  that,  'gainst  the  tenor  of  my  laws. 
Are  making  battle,  thus  like  knights  appointed. 
Without  my  leave,  and  oflScers  of  arms  ?  " 

And  immediately  afterwards  he  invites  them  to  a 
tournament. 

The  poet,  Robert  Greene,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  made  Bohemia  an  island,  just 
as  Shakespeare  made  it  bordering  on  the  sea  in  "A 
Winter's  Tale."  A  translator  of  Plautus,  and  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  turn  into  English ' 
the  list  of  viands  at  the  entertainment  ordered  by 
Mensechmus ;  and  in  the  same  play  introduced  constables 
and  excisemen,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  claret.  The 
"Arcadia,"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  classical  scholar  as  he 
was,  is  full  of  anachronisms ;  and,  lastly,  even  Ben 
Jonson,  of  all  poets  of  the  time  the  most  deeply 
steeped  in  learning,  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  observe, 
in  describing  the  character  of  obsequious  clients,  in 
"Sejanus  "  (Act  I.,  Sc.  1),  that  they  observe  their  patron 
"  as  his  watch  observes  his  clock." 

Anachronisms  occur  with  stiU  greater  frequency  in 
earlier  playwrights,  and  are  even  more  absurd.  In  a 
drama  written  by  Thomas  Lodge,  about  the  year  1586, 
called  the  "  Wounds  of  the  Civil  War,"  we  are  introduced 
to  a  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Marius,  who  swears  by  Jesus 
and  by  God's  blood,  while  Marius  himself  swears  by  Our 
Lady.    In  a  play,  entitled  "  Appius  and  Virginia,"  written 
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in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Virginia  goes  to 
church  with  her  mother,  and  Appius  expounds  to  his 
family  the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  in  fuU  conformity 
with  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Anachronisms   increase  both   in  abundance   and  in 
amusing  simplicity  the  further  we  go  back  into  early 
English    literature.       In    Lydgate,    Amphiaraus    is    a 
bishop,  and  we  read  of  guns  being  used  at  the  siege  of 
Troy;  Hector  is  buried  in  the  Cathedral  before  the  High 
Altar,  and  priests  say  masses,  and  pray  for  his  soul.* 
Chaucer  makes  Calchas  a  bishop,  and  the  Palladium  a 
holy  relic,  while  Cressida  reads  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints." 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  anachronisms  are  not 
peculiar  to  early  English  literature,  and  are  easily  to  be 
found  in  that  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.     Ronsard, 
notwithstanding  his  great  erudition  and  classical  tastes, 
seems  to  have  confused  the  "  Iliad "  with  the  romances 
of  Arthur  and  of  Launcelot;  and  the  heroic  ages   of 
Greece  with  those  of  chivalry,  when  he   spoke  in  his 
preface  to  the  "Franciade,"  of  "the  Trojan  and  Greek 
knights,  so  long  absent  from  their  wives,  children,  and 
homes."    Hans  Sach,  an  old  German  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  represents  God  the  Father,  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  Patriarchs  like  regular  Nuremburg  citizens ;  and,  as 
Hegel  observes,   "God  the   Father  gives   religious  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  Adam  in  the  very  tone  and 
style  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  day;  he  teaches  them 
the  Catechism,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer."     In  Boccaccio's  poem  of  "  Filostrato,"  Troilus, 
who  is  usually  attired  in  the  hunting  dress  of  a  medieeval 
prince,  with  a  hawk  upon  his  wrist,  proposes  to  enter  the 
Greek  camp  disguised  as  a  pilgrim. 

As  we  trace  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  its 


*  Alexander  Biiohner, "  Les  Troyens  en  Angleterre,"  in  the  "  M^moires 
de  PAoad^mie  dea  Sciences,  Arts  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Caen"  (1868). 
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earliest  period,  in  the  thirteenth,  twelfth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  anachronisms  are  incessantly  to  be  met  with, 
poetry  no  longer  offering  even  a  shadow  of  historical 
truth.  An  illuminated  manuscript  of  Heinrich  von  Wel- 
decke,  a  German  epic  poet,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, sets  forth  the  heroes  of  the  poem  as  dressed  in  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  author's  day,  and  gives  a  picture 
of  ^neas  playing  at  chess. 

In  the  "  j^neas  "  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  the  Latin 
Prince  Tumus  is  made  a  marquis,  and  the  banner  of 
-(Eneas  floats  on  the  castle  of  Montauban  which  is  attacked 
by  the  High  Constable.  Our  ancestors  had,  in  the  words 
of  Schlegel,  "  a  powerful  consciousness  of  the  universal 
validity  and  the  solid  permanency  of  their  own  manner 
of  being,  an  undoubting  conviction  that  it  has  always  so 
been,  and  will  ever  continue  so  to  be  in  the  world."  * 
M.  Joly,  author  of  a  work  on  "The  Metamorphoses 
undergone  by  Homer  and  the  Greco-Latin  epic  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  remarks  with  much  acuteness  that  the 
classical  subjects  chosen  by  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  the 
"  Romance  of  ^neas  "  and  the  "  Romance  of  Troy,"  were 
easily  relished  by  the  people  whose  very  ignorance  here 
stood  them  in  good  stead. 

"  The  Middle  Ages  have  no  idea  of  chronology,''  he  writes,.  "  as 
is  characteristic  of  a  people  in  its  infancy ;  all  they  can  do  is  to  dis- 
tinguish between  yesterday  and  days  of  old.  The  Arab  not  only  cares 
little  for  historical  dates,  but  even  lets  the  days  go  by  uncounted^^ 
time  is  nothing  to  him.  Even  the  peasant  has  no  notion  of  different 
degrees  of  antiquity,  and  only  knows  that  a  thing  is  '  very  old.'  In 
fact,  in  his  mind  there  are  no  dates  but  two,  the  present  and  the  past, 
and  all  past  ages  are  to  him  equally  remote  and  mingle  in  the  same 
nebulous  distance.  For  this  reason  the  Middle  Ages  never  trouble 
themselves  to  distinguish  between  pagan  antiquity  and  Jewish  or 
Christian  antiquity ;  they  mix  up  altogether  the  Bible  and  Paganism, 
the  Bast,  Rome,  and  Greece ;  and  only  know  the  ancients.    Turn  over 

*  Translation  by  John  Black  of  Sohlegel's  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture," Lecture  XXI. 
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the  leaves  of  tlie  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  John  of  Salisbury ;  his 
works  are  a  vast  encyclopEedia,  a  whole  library  of  historical  details 
borrowed  indifferently  from  all  times  and  all  nations  ;  but  for  him  it  is 
simply  the  history  of  the  ancients — and  not  of  the  ancients  only,  but 
.  also  of  ancestors,  '  majores  nostri '  as  a  Roman  senator  would  have  said. 
John  of  Salisbury  appropriates  the  Latin  authors  and  speaks  of 
'  noster  Terentivis.'  This  explains  at  once  why  the  heroes  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  became  as  popular  as  those  of  the  Chansons  de 
Geste.  They  were  all  ancestors,  only  some  had  lived  a  little  longer  ago 
than  others.  The  difference  of  time  was  vaguely  felt,  but  without 
having  any  importance  attached  to  it."  * 

Only  one  exam  pie  need  be  given  of  this  naivetd  (as  ignor- 
ance is  poetically  termed),  which  led  the  Middle  Ages  to 
confound  sacred  antiquity  with  profane.  Homer  with 
Scripture,  and  Greece  and  Rome  with  the  East.  In  the 
"  Roman  de  Troie,"  when  Diomedes  conducts  Cressida  to 
her  tent,  the  poet  thinks  it  right  to  inform  us  that  this 
tent  had  belonged  to  Pharaoh  who  was  drowned  in  the 

Red  Sea. 

"  Diomedes  tant  la  conduit 
Qu'il  descendi  al  paveillon, 
Qui  fut  al  riche  Pharaon 
Oil  qui  noia  en  la  mer  Eoge." 

Anachronisms  in  the  drama,  in  poetry,  and  in  art  gene- 
rally, are  therefore,  apparently,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
progress  of  learning ;  innumerable  in  times  of  ignorance, 
but  becoming  rarer  in  proportion  to -the  spread  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  Such  at  least  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  led  by  the  first  superficial  glance  thrown 
over  the  history  of  literature.  For  my  part,  I  freely  and 
willingly  admit  that  there  are  anachronisms  due  to  pure 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  positive  though  slight  and 
venial  mistakes  that  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by 
a  little  more  knowledge  or  attention.  It  is  evident,  for 
instance,  that  Shakespeare  would  have  done  better  in  not 


*  "  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  et  le  Eoman  de  Troie,  ou  les  Metamorphoses 
d'Homfere  et  de  I'Epopee  Greoo-Latine  au  moyen  age,"  by  A.  Joly,  Vol.  II. 
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giving  clocks  to  the  Eomans  and  rapiers  to  the  Greeks, 
and  in  not  putting  the  name  of  Aristotle  into  Hector's 
mouth,  or  that  of  MUo  of  Crotona  iato  a  speech  of  Ulysses. 
But  there  are  anachronisms  in  Shakespeare  that  go  deeper 
than  these,  anachronisms  in  manners,  such  as  transform- 
ing Romans  into  Englishmen,  if  Goethe's  remark  is  true, 
and  Trojan  heroes  into  mediaeval  knights ;  and  that  such 
as  these  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  wrong  and  as  inevit- 
ably to  be  swept  away  by  the  onward  march  of  learning 
may  be  very  greatly  questioned. 

The  difficulty  by  which  the  artist  (speaking  chiefly 
though  not  exclusively  of  the  dramatic  poe't)  finds  him- 
self confronted,  is  that  he  is  compelled,  for  the  sake  of 
poetry,  to  seek  his  subject  in  a  world  far  removed  either 
by  time  or  space  from  his  own,  while  at  the  same  time,  if 
he  wishes  to  interest  his  audience,  he  must  necessarily 
paint  a  picture  in  which  his  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries can  recognize  a  likeness  to  themselves.  He  is 
forced  to  go  far  afield  for  his  subject,  because  the  spectacle 
offered  by  the  ordinary  world  around  him  is  devoid  of 
poetry ;  comedy  alone  being  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
prosaic  realities  of  every-day  life.  It  was  during  that 
most  prosaic  period  of  the  literary  history  of  France,  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  drama  of  domestic  middle- 
class  life  began  to  flourish.  To  eloquence,  to  pathos,  to 
moral  truth  it  may  justly  lay  claim,  but  by  its  very  defl- 
nition  it  negatives  all  thought  of  poetry.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  only  the  real  and 
the  actual,  or  in  other  words  the  prosaic,  should  be 
admitted  on  the  stage,  as  if  the  theatre  was  not  a  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  conventional  place,  and  as  if  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  pay  the  price  of  a  box  or  of 
a  stall,  and  appear  in  evening  attire,  in  a  brilliantly 
lighted  scene,  amongst  beautiful  and  gaily  dressed  women, 
merely  to  see  and  hear  the  sights  and  sounds  of  every- 
day life ! 
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If  we  look  at  the  two  great  periods  of  dramatic  poetry 
in  France,  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  year  1830, 
and  also  examine  the  times  in  Germany  and  England 
when  it  reached  its  highest  point  of  excellence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  'romantic  and  classical  tragedy,  Victor  Hugo 
and  Eacine,  German  tragedy  and  English,  SchiUer,  Goethe 
and  Shakespeare,  all  alike  borrow  the  subjects  of  their 
masterpieces  from  past  ages  or  far-off  countries.  The 
reason  is  very  simple.  Liberty  is  an  imperative  necessity 
for  the  poet's  imagination  which  is  miserably  cramped 
and  straightened  by  the  vulgarities  of  the  present,  and  by 
its  paltry  and  circumstantial  details ;  and  so,  travelling 
forth  in  search  of  the  Ideal,  it  plunges  into  the  boundless 
and  vague  regions  of  centuries  more  or  less  forgotten,  or 
of  countries  that  are  little  known,  and  there  at  last  it 
meets  with  the  untrammelled  generalities  suited  to  poetical 
representations.* 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  poet  is  the  true  child  of  his 
age.  Every  great  work  of  art  bears  so  clearly  and  deeply 
the  impress  of  the  time  when  it  was  created,  that  the 
products  of  literary  and  artistic  genius  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  historical  docu- 
ments. The  contradiction  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of . 
the  poetic  drama,  the  anachronism  that  lies  at  its  very 


*  Eaoine,  in  his  preface  to  "  Bajazet,"  has  some  excellent  remarks  on 
this  matter  :  "  In  truth,  I  would  never  advise  an  author  to  choose  so 
modern  a  plot  as  this  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  had  it  happened  in  the 
country  in  which  his  tragedy  was  to  be  acted,  nor  to  place  upon  the  stage 
heroes  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  had  known.  Tragic  per- 
sonages require  to  be  looked  at  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  we 
generally  regard  those  whom  we  have  seen  near.  It  may  be  said  that 
heroes  receive  respect  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  us :  major  e 
longinquo  reverentia.  Eemoteness  of  country  may  in  some  sort  make  up 
for  too  close  proximity  in  time ;  for  people  make  little  difference  between 
what,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  a  thousand  years  or  a  thousand  miles  off.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  Turks,  for  instance,  however  modern  they  may  be, 
yet  always  have  a  certain  dignity  on  the  stage." 
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root,  is  that  while  its  subject  is  necessarily  ancient  or 
foreign,  its  spirit  must  be  modern  and  national. 

This  contradiction  must  beyond  all  question  be  fuUy 
accepted  and  allowed  in  art,  and  the  wish  to  suppress 
it  should  never  for  an  instant  be  entertained ;  all  such 
inconsistencies,  for  there  are  many  others,  far  from  being 
injiirious,  are  the  very  secret  of  life  and  of  beauty,  and  all 
that  happens  when  an  artist  or  a  critic  of  sound  judg- 
ment, but  more  matter-of-fact  than  subtle  or  acute,  con- 
demns or  supp:^esses  them,  is  that  the  delicate  plant  of 
art  perishes  for  the  sake  of  logic  under  his  well-meaning 
but  clumsy  hands. 

Ben  Jonson  is  an  example  of  the  error  into  which  a 
dramatic  poet  falls,  when,  in  order  to  avoid  this  funda- 
mental anachronism,  he  abstracts  himself  from  all  sur- 
rounding realities,  and  shuts  himself  up  with  jealous 
knowledge  in  the  period  and  place  whence  he  has  taken 
his  subject.  The  tragedies  of  "  Sejanus  "  and  of  "  Cata- 
lina  "  are  prodigies  of  accurate  and  patient  learning.  Ben 
Jonson  applied  himself  with  minute  care  to  the  task  of 
not  introducing  a  single  speech  of  which  the  text  or 
model  could  not  be  found  in  some  classical  author ;  con- 
tinual footnotes  send  the  reader  to  corresponding  passages 
in  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  Pliny,  etc.,  to  assure 
him  that  the  poet  has  written  nothing  by  inspiration, 
and  has  indulged  in  no  random  flights  of  imagination, 
nor  allowed  himself  a  single  word  or  gesture  unauthorized 
by  antiquity.  But  the  result  of  this  painful  and  con- 
scientious learning  is  two  remarkable,  but  perfectly  cold 
works,  which  are  extremely  entertaining  to  antiquarians 
but  without  the  slightest  interest  for  the  people.  Yet 
it  is  for  the  people,  for  the  hard-working  clerk,  who  only 
reads  his    newspaper,  and    for   "  poor    Laforest,*   who 

*  The  name  of  Molike's  servant,  to  whom  it  is  said  he  read  his  plays. 
(See  Alfred  de  Musset's  "  Namouna.") 
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could  not  read  at  all,"  that  the  dramatic  poet  writes, 
not  for  the  members  of  learned  academies.  As  Hegel 
says  in  his  lectures  on  Esthetics : — 

"  Works  of  art  should  not  be  composed  so  as  to  be  objects  of  study 
and  a  matter  of  learning.  They  ought  to  make  themselves  immediately 
understood  and  appreciated  without  all  the  paraphernalia  of  knowledge, 
for  art  is  not  destined  for  a  small  privileged  class  composed  of  scholars 
aud  erudite  persons,  but  for  the  whole  nation.  ...  A  work  of  art 
should  be  clear,  easily  apprehended  by  all  of  us,  men  of  our  own  time 
and  nation,  without  demanding  any  great  learning.  In  a  word,  it 
should  make  us  feel  at  home,  and  not  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a 
foreign  and  unintelligible  world." 

It  is  from  having  failed  to  recognize  this  great  principle, 
that  the  author  of  "  Sejanus  "  and  of  "  Catalina  "  has  laid 
himself  open  to  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  by 
M.  Mdziferes — a  judgment  admitting  of  no  appeal,  because, 
■while  criticising  the  faults  that  strike  him,  he  assigns 
a  due  place  to  praise : — 

"In  his  two  tragedies,  Ben  Joiison  remains  what  he  was  in  his 
comedies — a  learned  man  and  a  vigorous  writer,  rather  than  a  dramatic 
poet.  ...  He  treats  certain  parts  with  singular  force,  but  his  great 
erudition  lies  upon  him  like  a  burden.  ...  He  fancied  that  by  an 
abundance  of  exact  details,  he  could  reproduce  the  physiognomy  of  a 
past  epoch,  and  never  perceived  that  the  life  and  action  of  the  drama 
lay  crushed  beneath  their  weight.  The  same  error  prevented  him, 
when  composing  his  tragedies,  from  placing  himself  sufiSoiently  on  a 
modem  standpoint,  and  he  never  properly  took  into  account  the  public 
he  was  about  to  address,  but  wrote  as  if  his  audience  were  composed  of 
Eomans  of  the  first  or  second  century,  A.D.  ...  He  concerned  him- 
self about  questions  which  may  have  been  interesting  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Catalina  and  of  Sejanus,  but  which  failed  to  excite  the 
faintest  interest  in  Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century." 

A  short  digression  on  the  present  state  of  literature 
in  France,  or  rather  on  one  of  its  aspects,  may  here  be 
allowed,  for  it  would  seem  that  archseological  versifiers 
after  the  manner  of  Ben  Jonson  have  risen  up,  and, 
have  attempted  an  enterprise  not  unlike  his,  although 
made  in  another  sphere  of  art  than  that  of  the  drama. 
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A  taste  for  exotic  curiosities  brought  to  light  by 
learned  research,  the  natural  exhaustion  of  the  great 
lyrical  vein,  after  the  outburst  of  masterpieces  by  the 
great  French  poets  of  this  century,  and  a  mistaken 
application  of  the  formula  of  art  for  art's  sake,  have 
given  birth  to  a  school  of  versifiers  called  Parnassians, 
on  account  of  their  having  withdrawn  from  the  world 
to  the  summits  of  Mount  Parnassus.  There,  raised  above 
all  local  and  temporary  influences,  they  compose  ad- 
mirable verses,  written  under  no  condition  of  time  or 
place,  and  dated  from  eternity.  But  their  poetry  labours 
under  one  little  drawback — that  of  making  the  reader 
yawn,  and  of  being  wearisome  beyond  all  expression. 
The  cardinal  doctrine  of  their  creed  makes  it  a  duty  to 
flee  from  giving  expression:  to  anything  so  common  as 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  day,  the  general  feelings 
and  spirit  of  the  hour,  lest  art  should  be  vulgarized  by 
contact  with  the  present ;  but  this  failure,  on  their  part, 
to  recognize  that  Art  has  no  exclusive  affinity  with  the 
past,  and  that  all  ages  are  equal  in  her  sight,  inevitably 
suggests  a  doubt  with  regard  to  their  possession  of 
adequate  poetic  power  to  mould  even  their  favourite 
subjects,  chosen  from  the  earliest  traditions  or  remotest 
lands,  into  true  works  of  art.  The  Parnassians  ransack 
Turkey,  China,  Norway,  Morocco,  or  Japan,  in  search  of 
fit  subjects  for  their  pictures,  and  when  they  have  dis- 
played an  undoubted  talent  for  the  picturesque,  an  un- 
deniable attention  to  local  colour,  and  a  great  facility  of 
versification,  they  believe  themselves  to  have  produced 
a  work  of  poetry.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  Turkey 
of  the  Turks,  the  China  of  the  Chinese,  belong  to  the 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  those  of  poetry.  The 
'  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Turks,  in  common  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  that  Racine  placed  upon  the  stage, 
were  French  and  modern  sentiments,  and  this  very  thing 
that  to  superficial  criticism  appears  a  ridiculous  error,  is 
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in  fact  an  essential  law  of  art.  Whether  a  poet  sing  of 
past  or  of  present,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  his  clear 
duty  to  interest  his  readers,  and  if  he  cannot  or  will  not 
do  this,  the  just  and  logical  consequence  is  that  he  will 
not  be  read.  A  great  poet  not  only  reveals  beauties 
hitherto  invisible,  but  is  also  the  spokesman  of  humanity, 
gathering  up  and  condensing  the  vague  murmurs  he 
hears  around  him,  and  giving  high  and  clear  expression 
to  the  inarticulate  instincts  of  the  people. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  through  ignorance  of 
history  and  excessive  national  vanity,  French  poetry  and 
criticism  fell  into  the  opposite  eiTor  to  that  committed 
by  Ben  Jonson  and  all  archaeological  versifiers.  Voltaire, 
whose  name  sums  up  aU  the  art  and  philosophy  of  his 
times,  was  led  by  his  blind  admiration  for  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  represent  what  was  only  a  passing  phase 
of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  writing,  as  an  absolute 
and  universal  type  of  beauty.  The  great  poets  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  time  had,  in  obedience  to  the  canons  of  art,  com- 
mitted their  own  particular  anachronism,  and  had  brought 
upon  the  stage  Greeks  and  Romans  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  and  this,  indeed,  was 
well ;  but  it  was  likewise  natural  and  right  that  a  fresh 
anachronism  should  take  the  place  of  the  former  one, 
and  finally,  in  its  own  turn,  be  superseded  by  another ; 
for  although  poets  borrow  their  subjects  from  the  great 
treasures  open  to  them  all,  poetry  is  the  flexible  ex- 
pression of  a  changing  and  fleeting  society.  But  this 
was  not  understood  by  Voltaire,  whose  admiration  for  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  so  excessive,  that  he  considered 
its  style  a  model  for  all  times  and  for  all  places,  and  by 
a  strange  aberration  of  the  poetic  and  historical  sense,  he 
found  fault  with  the  heroes  of  ^schylus,  of  Sophocles,  and 
of  Euripides,  with  the  supernatural  personages  of  Milton, 
and  with  the  men  and  women  of  Shakespeare,  for  not 
speaking  like  Racine's  lords  and  ladies ;  that  is,  like  the 
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court  of  Louis  XIV.  All  that  departed  from  this  model 
was  regarded  as  barbarous  and  in  bad  taste ;  and  to  give 
a  French  colouring  to  ancient  and  foreign  authors  was 
considered  an  indispensable  improvement, — such  was  the 
blindness  of  an  infatuated  nation  on  the  morrow  of  its 
greatest  literary  epoch. 

This  lasted  until  the  awakening  of  historical  criti- 
cism, and  the  spread  of  foreign  literature  culminated  in 
the  great  poetical  revolution  of  1830,  when  ridicule 
was  let  loose  upon  the  Frenchified  Greeks  of  Racine, 
and  much  noise  was  made  about  local  colour,  and  men 
boasted  of  committing  no  more  anachronisms.  But  here 
they  strangely  deceived  themselves ;  for  in  reasserting  the 
right  of  dramatic  art  to  be  the  expression  of  an  exist- 
ing society,  instead  of  being,  that  of  one  that  had  long 
ceased  to  exist,  they  Simply  inaugurated  a  new  anachro- 
nism. They  shook  off,  and  with  good  reason,  the  yoke 
of  an  artificial  and  obsolete  type,  but  they  did  no  more 
than  this,  and  the  Romantic  revolution  may  be  defined, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  as  the  "  emancipation  of 
the  natural  anachronisms  of  art."  Under  the  dazzling 
variety  of  their  scrupulously  historical  costumes,  the 
personages  of  the  new  drama  once  more  became  and 
remained  Frenchmen  of  the  day.  Hernani  and  Ruy 
Bias  are  not  Spaniards,  but  the  young  men  of  1830,  with 
their  imaginations  heated  by  Byron  and  Chateaubriand. 
But  far  from  this  being  a  blemish,  the  admission  of  such 
anachronisms  is  in  fact  the  only  condition  upon  which 
true  poetry  can  thrive  at  aU.  The  vital  principle  of 
the  drama  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  age,  history 
being  but  the  framework  and  outward  form.;  local  and 
temporary  characteristics  are  therefore  only  of  secondary 
importance,  and  are  not  so  much  the  business  of  the 
poet  as  of  some  archteological  friend  and  of  the  stage- 
manager.  But  then,  in  all  fairness,  these  gentlemen  of 
the  Romantic  School  must  give   over  laughing  at  the 
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anachronisms  of  Racine;  and  the  ineptitude  of  Douce's 
remarks,  when  he  banters  Shakespeare  for  having  turned 
his  Greek  and  Romans  into  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  must  be  fully  recognized.  As  M.  Taine  forcibly 
says : — 

"  Racine  has  been  blamed  for  having  given  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
courtiers  under  ancient  names,  but  this  is  precisely  wherein  his  real 
merit  lies.  The  stage  alv^ays  represents  contemporary  manners  ;  the 
mythological  heroes  of  Euripides  are  orators  and  philosophers  like  the 
young  Athenians  of  his  day ;  when  Shakespeare  wished  to  paint  Osesar, 
Brutus,  Ajax,  and  Thersltes,  he  depicted  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  all  the  young  men  in  Victor  Hugo's  plays  are  sons  of  the  people, 
brooding  and  ripe  for  revolt,  descendants  of  Ren6  and  Childe  Harold. 
An  artist  copies  but  what  he  sees,  and  can  copy  nothing  else ;  distance 
and  historical  perspective  only  help  him  to  endow  the  facts  with 
poetry." 

This  natural  and  essential  anachronism  in  art,  con- 
sisting in  the  necessity  under  which  a  poet  lies  of  taking 
his  subject  from  distant  countries  or  from  past  times, 
and  in  the  obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  of  representing 
the  spirit  of  contemporaneous  and  national  life,  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  destroy ;  but  there  are  two  methods 
of  lessening  its  effect  and  of  preventing  it  from  offering 
too  rude  a  shock.  One  of  them  is  open  to  all  men  of 
talent,  but  the  other  is  the  secret  of  genius  alone. 

The  first  method  consists  in  the  writer  choosing  his 
subject  from  the  early  history  of  his  own  country,  by 
which  means  the  unavoidable  anachronism  in  time  is  not 
further  complicated  by  that  of  place,  and  even  the  incon- 
gruity of  time  is  softened  and  mitigated  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  traditional  national  character  has  been 
preserved.  This  was  the  case  with  the  tragedies  of 
.ffischylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  Euripides  in  Greece,  with 
the  romances  of  the  Cid  in  Spain,  and  with  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare  in  England.  No  such  instance,  or 
none  at  least  of  equal  importance,  can  be  produced  in 
France,  but  this  perhaps  is  not  much  to  be  regretted.   In 
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France  the  revolutions  of  public  opinion  have  been  so 
great,  and  the  thread  of  national  tradition  has  been  so 
often  interrupted,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  French  poets,  when  introducing  heroes  of  their  own 
history,  to  unite  the  spirit  of  former  ages  with  that  of 
the  new. 

Those  critics  who  are  shocked  to  meet  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  AchiUes 
and  Agamemnon,  would  be  at  least  equally  shocked  to 
meet  with  them  in  the  contemporaries  of  Charlemagne, 
Philip  Augustus  or  Saint  Louis. 

But  art  is  not  condemned  to  the  exclusive  treatment 
of  national  subjects.  Full  liberty  must  be  allowed  to 
the  poet  to  choose  his  own  dwelling-place  wherever  his 
imagination  may  be  pleased  to  alight ;  and  one  means 
invariably  remains  to  him  of  resolving  all  anachronisms 
into  a  wider  harmony,  but  it  is  the  secret  and  very 
miracle  of  genius.  It  consists  in  painting  that  which  is 
everlastingly  hwrnan,  in  all  the  characters  borrowed  from 
whatsoever  scrap  of  history,  or  fragment  of  the  human 
race.  And  in  this  way  they  become  matters  of  interest, 
not  only  at  the  time  and  at  the  place  at  which  they  first 
appear,  but  for  all  time  and  for  aU  places :  Ben  Jonson 
affords  interest  to  a  few  learned  men  of  his  own  epoch 
and  of  ours,  but  Shakespeare  interests  all  Englishmen  of 
his  own  day  and  all  men  of  every  century. 

I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  M.  Taine  in  the  clever 
and  amusiag  passage  with  which  he  closes  his  study  of 
Eacine : — 

"  If  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  being  a  duke,  and  the  honour  of  heing  a 
millionaire,  I  should  endeavour  to  collect  a  small  group  of  persons  of 
noble  birth  and  high-bred  manners  ;  and  I  would  shake  every  branch 
of  my  genealogical  tree  in  hopes  of  dislodging  some  oracular  old  rela- 
tion, who  in  the  solitude  of  the  provinces  had  preserved  a  courtly 
politeness  and  old-world  dignity,  and  I  would  beg  of  him  to  honour  me 
with  his  counsels.  I  should  decorate  some  .lofty  hall  with  sculptured 
panels,  and  high  looking-glasses  of  a  slightly  greenish  hue,  and  I 
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should  beg  of  my  guests  to  make  it  their  pleasure  to  represent  the 
manners  of  their  ancestors.  I  should  he  careful  not  to  swathe  their 
limbs  in  linen  nor  to  let  their  pointed  elbows  appear,  in  vain  attempt 
to  imitate  the  nudity  of  Greek  statues.  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  miserable  travesties  of  Greek  plays  as  Lekain,  and  after  him 
Talma,  imposed  upon  the  stage,  and  I  would  propose  that  they  should 
dress  themselves  up  like  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  only  increasing 
the  magnificence  of  their  embroideries  and  gewgaws,  accepting  at  most, 
from  time  to  time,  a  semi-antique  helmet,  which  they  would  hide 
under  a  large  cavalier-like  plume  of  feathers.  I  should  entreat  the 
ladies  as  a  favour  to  speak  just  in  their  usual  manner,  with  all  their 
smiles  and  witticisms,  and  airs  and  graces,  and  to  make  believe  they 
really  were  at  court.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  should  see  the  stage  of 
Kacine,  and  at  last  think  1  understood  it." 

"  And  at  last  thinJc  I  understood  it."  If  Racine  is  only- 
intelligible  under  the  conditions  here  laid  down  by  M. 
Taine,  he  has  only  succeeded  in  depicting  society  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  not  mankind  in  general.  But 
for  my  part,  I  believe  that  Racine  possessed  genius,  and 
that  he  too,  in  common  with  all  poets  of  genius,  painted 
universal  humanity,  so  that  it  is  still  possible,  even  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  aged  relative,  to  understand 
and  admire  his  plays. 

Douce  concludes  his  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
Shakespeare's  anachronisms  with  these  words:  "The 
stage  should  be  a  true  and  perfect  mirror  of  history  and 
manners."  But  the  stage  is  not  the  mirror  of  history,  but 
of  nature,  as  Hamlet  teaches  the  players,  and  should 
reflect  the  present,  not  the  past.  Goethe  remarks  with 
great  insight — 

"  Properly  speaking  there  are  no  historical  personages  in  poetry  ; 
only,  when  a  poet  wishes  to  represent  the  moral  world  he  has  conceived, 
he  does  certain  individuals  he  meets  with  in  history  the  honour  of 
borrowing  their  names  for  the  beings  he  has  created." 

"  History,"  says  Dumas,  with  picturesque  abruptness, 
"  is  the  peg  on  which  I  hang  my  drama,."  * 


*  In  looking  through  this  chapter  preparatory  to  its  publication  in 
this  volume,  I  perceived  that  I  had  omitted  to  indicate  the  limits,  which 
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are,  however,  easily  recognized,  within  which  the  plea  for  anachronisms  in 
art  must  be  confined.  Antique  personages  and  modem  sentiments  are 
easily  admissible,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tolerate  a  mixture  of 
antique  and  modern  sentiments  in  the  same  personage.  Barbarous  customs, 
such  as  that  of  human  sacrifices,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  courteous 
manners  and  polished  language  of  the  heroes  of  Eacine's  "  Iphigenie,"  the 
delicate  refinements  of  the  love-plot  in  "  AndromaqUe  "  agree  but  awk- 
wardly with  a  state  of  civilization  in  which  it  was  possible  for  the  con- 
queror of  Hector  to  reduce  his  royal  spouse  to  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
The  author  of  the  German  "  Iphigenia,"  with  his  great  perception  and 
great  art,  knew  how  to  avoid  this  kind  of  anachronism.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  Goethe's  masterpiece  consists  in  so  perfect  a  moral  harmony 
that,  in  the  part  of  the  heroine  at  least,  not  the  slightest  incongruity  of 
this  sort  appears,  any  more  than  in  the  Roman  tragedies  of  Shakespeare, 
in  which  the  asperity  of  the  Roman  nature  and  the  roughness  of  the 
English  nature  coalesce. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

VENUS  AND   ADONIS.      LUCRECE. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  beginning  of  Shakespeare's 
career  is  due  rather  to  the  modest  and  tranquil  regularity 
"with  which  his  genius  developed  itself,  than  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  brilliant  and  striking  -work.  Classical 
antiquity  and  its  most  direct  heir,  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  were  then  the  two  great  schools  of  art  and  taste, 
and  it  was  in  imitation  of  these  that  Shakespeare's  first 
efforts  were  made. 

Far  from  shutting  himself  up  from  others  and  from 
choosing  an  isolated  point  to  start  from,  he  sought  sup- 
port from  the  motor  forces  around  him,  whether  at  court 
or  amongst  literary  celebrities.  The  company  of  actors 
of  which  he  became  a  member  on  his  arrival  in  London 
was  the  first  in  importance,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
patronage  with  which  it  was  honoured,  it  being  composed 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men,  who  somewhere  about 
1583  had  received  the  title  of  the  Queen's  players,  and 
whose  leader,  James  Burbadge,  built  the  Blackfriars  and 
Globe  theatres.  Elizabeth  distinguished  the  Blackfriars 
company  with  her  favour  more  than  that  of  any  other 
actors,  and  it  continued  to  receive  the  royal  patronage  of 
James  I.,  who  it  is  said  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  letter 
to  Shakespeare,  thanking  him  for  the  flattering  allusion 
to  his  person  in  "Macbeth."     Without  insisting  upon  this 
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tradition,  which  appears  to  be  apocryphal,*  we  may  accept 
as  true  the  general  fact  of  which  it  is  the  legendary 
expression ;  that  Shakespeare  as  actor  and  as  poet  had 
entered,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  into  relations 
with  the  eloquent  and  lettered  society  that  took  delight 
in  the  theatre  and  especially  favoured  the  company  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  tastes  of  this  society  are  well 
known  :  enamoured  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  "they  swore  but  by  the  ancients  or  their 
imitators."  Shakespeare's  chief  friends  amongst  the 
aristocracy  were  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and,  above  all,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  poems 
of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and  "  Lucrece." 

Shakespeare  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
like  every  one  else  imitated  other  writers, — ^imitating  not 
only  Virgil  or  Petrarch,  but  also  contemporary  English 
poets,  after  the  manner  of  all  beginners ;  not  disdaining 
to  borrow  the  three  stanzas  and  concluding  couplet  for 
the  form  of  his  sonnets  from  Daniel,  the  author  of  "  Cleo- 
patra," the  very  same  who  blamed  the  "  idle  fictions " 
and  "  gross  follies  "  of  the  romantic  drama. 

Some  critics  think  that  Shakespeare  had  travelled 
into  Italy,!  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  his  stage 
comrades  had  visited  that  fair  land,  "  the  empire  of  the 
sun,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the  cradle  of  letters," 
as  Corinne  calls  it,  and  that  their  enthusiastic  memories 
of  their  sojourn  there  were  not  without  influence  on 
the  imagination  of  the  young  poet. 

/  Classical  reminiscences  of  every  kind  occur  too 
frequently,  as  we  have  already  seen,  throughout  Shake- 


*  Payne  Collier  (I.  370)  and  Hallam  ("  Lit.  of  Europe,"  III.  320)  call 
into  question  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote  related  by  Malone. 

t  See  on  the  subject  a  dissertation,  written  with  much  learning  and 
moderation,  in  the  "Essays  "  of  Karl  Elze.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
author,  is  that  Shakespeare  did  travel  in  Italy,  but  he  places  no  credence 
in  the  other  journeys,  to  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  attributed  to  him. 
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speare's  plays  for  there  to  be  any  reasonable  hope  of' 
bringing  to  an  end  the  work  of  patience,  rather  than 
of  intelligence,  of  pointing  them  all  out.  They  especially 
superabound  in  his  earlier  works ;  "  Henry  VI.,"  "  Titus 
Andronicus,"  the  first  acts  of  "  Pericles,"  "  Love's  Labour 's 
Lost,"  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  and  two  or  three  others  are  profusely  adorned, 
sometimes  even  to  excess,  with  classical  allusions  and 
quotations.  This  lavish  use  of  Latin  erudition  clearly 
betrays  the  young  author,  eager  to  throw  open  all  the 
stores  of  his  mind,  and  anxious  to  please  the  reigning 
taste  of  the  day.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  turned  to 
Italian  models.  From  Ariosto's  comedy  of  "  I  Suppositi," 
translated  into  English  by  the  poet,  George  Gascoigne, 
in  1566,  he  borrowed  part  of  the  subject  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  iu  which  the  love-plot  is  de- 
veloped in  true  Italian  fashion,  and  old  Gremio,  who 
makes  himself  ridiculous  by  courting  young  Bianca,  is  a 
true  Pwntaloon.  Such  also,  in  the  "  Comedy  ofc  Errors," 
is  Pinch,  combining  the  functions  of  a  schoolmaster,  a 
conjuror,  and  a  doctor : — 

"  A  hungry  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man."  (Act  V.,  Sc.  1.) 

And  the  case  is  the  same  with  aU  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Italian  school,  its  quaint  conceits  and 
play  upon  words,  which,  like  the  flowers  of  classical 
learning,  show  themselves  more  or  less  in  all  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  but  are  especially  numerous  in  those 
of  his  youth.  A  specimen  may  be  given  from  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  in  which  Luciana,  when  spoken  to 
of  love,  exclaims  : — 

"  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? 

Ant.  Not  mad,  but  mated  ;  how,  I  do  not  know. 

K 
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Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from,  your  eye. 

Ant.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  being  by. 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear  your  sight. 

Ant.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on  night.  .  .  . 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim." 

The  language  of  Mereutio  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
another  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays,  is  a  continual  dis- 
play of  fireworks.  The  comedy  of  "Love's  Labour  's 
Lost"  turns  entirely  upon  witty  affectations  and  the 
love  of  "a  mint  of  phrases."  If,  as  has  been  alleged, 
Shakespeare  intended  it  as  a  satire  upon  Euphuism, 
the  satire,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  of  the  gentlest  descrip- 
tion, and  one  in  which  he  shows  himself  singularly 
guilty  of  the  very  mania  at  which  his  shafts  are  aimed ; 
he  enjoys  it,  he  delights  in  it,  and  revels  in  it  to  his 
heart's  content ;  "indulget  genio  ,suo." 

Shakespeare  never  indeed  completely  freed  himself 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  stylie;  the  glittering  and 
artificial  play  upon  words  occurs  far  more  frequently  than 
could  be  wished,  until  we  reach  the  period  of  his  full 
maturity  of  genius,  beginning  with  "  Julius  Csesar,"  and 
ending  with  "  Cymbeline  "  or  the  "  Tempest ;"  but  it  is 
especially  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  in  his  comedies, 
that  its  factitious  lustre  is  most  dazzling.  The  young 
people  in  his  plays  speak  a  language  of  their  own ;  and 
as  in  order  to  match  the  subject  its  description  should  be 
brilliant,  I  here  borrow  the  pen  of  M.  Taine. 

"  They  are  full  of  animation,"  writes  the  historian  of  English 
literature,  "  their  heads  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  they  amuse  them- 
selves, like  nervous  and  enthusiastic  artists  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  own  studios.  They  speak,  not  to  convince  nor  to  be 
understood,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  their  exuberant  imagination,  and  to 
give  an  outlet  to  the  mental  sap  with  which  they  are  running  over. 
They  play  with  words,  twisting  and  turning  them  in  and  out  of  every 
kind  of  shape,  and  delight  in  new  and  sudden  perspectives  and  in 
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violent  contrasts,  whicli  they  strike  out  one  after  anotlier  in  rapid  and 
endless  succession.  They  heap  flower  upon  flower,  and  glitter  upon 
glitter ;  they  are  captivated  by  everything  that  is  brilliant,  and  their 
language  is  embroidered  with  guld  and  laoework  like  their  coats." 

Shakespeare's  first  products,  however,  were  i\ot 
comedies,  but  two  descriptive  poems, — ^"  Venus  arid 
Adonis,"  and  "  Lucrece."  Greek  and  Latin  respectively 
in  title  and  subject  as  these  two  poems  are,  as  weU  as 
by  virtue  of  various  details  and  several  passages  in 
imitation  either  of  Virgil  or  of  Ovid,  yet  in  spirit  they 
are  wholly  Italian.  Their  defects  are  those  with  which 
it  is  usual  to  reproach  Italian  literature  at  that  period 
of  its  history  when,  the  subject-matter  beginning  to  fail, 
it  feU  into  excessive  refinements  and  subtleties  of  form. 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  no  less  penetrated  wiiih  the 
Italian  spirit  of  Petrarch  and  the  Petrarchists.  His  poems 
and  sonnets,  as  Gervinus  has  well  remarked— 

"  place  him  among  the  number  of  those  clients  of  the  nobles, 
those  scholars  trained  in  a  foreign  school,  those  lyric  and  epic  poets 
at  whose  head  stands  Edmund  Spenser.  If  we  possessed  nothing  from 
Shakespeare  but  these  poems,  we  should  rank  him  among  the  Draytons, 
Spensers,  and  Daniels,  and  not  a  doubt  would  have  arisen  over  the 
nobility  and  dignity  of  his  school  and  education."    (Page  43.) 

"Venus  and  Adonis"  appeared  in  1593,  and  "Lucrece" 
in  1594,  when  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated,  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  but  they 
were  probably  written  several  years  before  they  were 
published.  They  are  full  of  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
under  the  form  of  a  flood  of  passion  and  of  poetry  in 
the  first,  and  of  rhetoric  and  of  prolixity  in  the  second. 

In  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  the  subject  is  the  sensual 
passion  of  a  woman  and  the  cold  disdain  of  a  boy;  in 
"  Lucrece,"  the  sensual  passion  of  a  man  and  the  purity 
of  a  woman.  The  symmetry  is  complete,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  the  merit  of  the  two  poems  is  considerable. 
It  has  been  said  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "  Lucrece "  in 
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expiation  of  his  sin  in  writing  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and 
if  the  theory  of  this  very  unlikely  repentance  on  his  part 
were  admissible,  it  might  furnish  a  psychological  ex- 
planation of  the  mediocrity  of  the  second  poem ;  inspira- 
tion had  departed,  leaving  nothing  in  its  place  but  an 
honest  wish  to  accomplish  a  pious  task,  which  is  not 
at  aU  the  same  thing.  In  a  similar  manner,  it  occurred 
to  Lamartine,  after  having  written  the  sublime  lines  of 
his  "D^sespoir,"  that  his  ode  was  not  quite  orthodox, 
and  accordingly  he  set  himself  to  compose  in  cold  blood 
the  fine,  but  comparatively  feeble,  stanzas  in  which  he 
imagines  an  answer  from  "  La  Providence  k  THomme." 

There  are  two  diametrically  opposite  views  taken  of 
''  Venus  and  Adonis."  According  to  one  view, — ^which  is 
that  in  which  I  share, — it  is  a  work  full  of  passion. 
Everything  in  this  poem  "betrays,"  writes  Gervinus, 
"that  it  was  written  in  the  first  passion  of  youth." 
The  German  critic,  whilst  acknowledging  that  Shake- 
speare has  even  exceeded  the  redundant  rhetoric  of  the 
Italian  school,  adds  that  his  poem  was  distinguished 
amongst  the  many  elaborate  imaginative  works  then 
produced  by  English  and  Italian  writers  by  its  sincerity 
and  truth  of  feeling.  "In  treating  this  subject,"  he 
says  again,  "  Shakespeare  appears  a  Croesus  in  poetic 
ideas,  thoughts  and  images,  a  master  and  victor  in  the 
matter  of  love,  a  giant  in  passion  and  sensual  power." 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  M.  Taine,  whom  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  has  inspired  with  a  page  as  warm  and  glowing 
as  the  subject  itself 

But  a  different  view  is  held  by  three  important 
English  critics — Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  and  Professor  Dowden. 
Hazlitt  says,  "The  two  poems  of  'Venus  and  Adonis,' 
and  of '  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,'  appear  to  us  like  a  couple 
of  ice-houses.  They  are  about  as  hard,  as  glittering,  and  as 
cold."  "  Shakespeare  writes  in  this  poem,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  as  if  he  were  of  another  planet,  charming  you  to  gaze 
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on  the  movements  of  Venus  and  Adonis  as  you  would  on 
the  twinkling  dances  of  two  vernal  butterflies."  And 
lastty.  Professor  Dowden  says:  "In  holding  the  subject 
before  his  imagination,  Shakespeare  is  perfectly  cool  and 
collected  ...  he  remains  imimpassioned — intent  wholly 
\ipon  getting  down  the  right  colours  and  lines  upon  his 
canvas."* 

It  is  a  matter  of  individual  impression.  The  feeling 
of  English  readers,  especially  of  those  who  have  tact  and 
judgment,  undoubtedly  possesses  great  weight;  never- 
theless, I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  the  coldness 
of  "  Lucrece,"  which  is  in  truth  a  freezing  poem,  has 
reacted  disastrously  on  "  Venus  and  Adonis." 

Perhaps  there  may  also  have  been  a  little  over- 
anxiety  to  recognize  the  central  quality  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  talent,  in  his  descriptive  poems,  the  calm 
strength,  and  height  of  irony  by  virtue  of  which  he 
remained  distinct  and  separate  from  all  the  various 
passions  he  depicted;  for  in  point  of  fact  his  two  first 
poems  evince  remarkably  little  dramatic  power,  and  it  is 
this  absence  of  almost  every  indication  of  the  direction 
that  his  genius  wias  afterwards  to  take,  that  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  about  them.  If  their  authenticity 
were  not  thoroughly  well  attested,  it  would  probably 
never  have  occurred  to  anybody  to  attribute  them  to 
Shakespeare. 

"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  brims  over  with  poetry — erotic, 
lyrical,  elegiac,  and  descriptive, — but  of  dramatic  poetry 
there  is  none.  In  a  passage  imitated  from  Ovid,t  Venus, 
alarmed  at  the  risks  that  Adonis  runs  in  his  passion  for 
boar-hunting,  entreats  him,  if  he  needs  must  hunt,  to 
pursue  instead  inoffensive  animals,  like  the  hare  or  fox  or 
roe,  and  she  gives  a  description  of  a  hunted  hare,  suffi- 


*  "  Shakespeare  :  His  Mind  and  Art,"  p.  50. 

+  "  Metamorphoses,"  Book  10,  lines  587  and  following. 
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ciently  out  of  place,  dramatically  speaking,  but  fuU  of 
the  most  exquisite  poetry : — 

"  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch^  to  overshoot  his  troubles. 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

"  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay." 

Passages  of  this  kind,  fuU  of  the  fresh  scents  and  sounds 
of  the  country,  lend  great  colouring  to  the  supposition 
that  "Venus  and  Adonis"  was  written  before  Shake- 
speare left  Stratford ;  moreover,  in  his  dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  he  calls  it  "the  first  heir  of  my 
invention."  With  the  same  careful  touch  that  he  paints 
the  hunted  hare,  he  also  describes  the  courser  of  Adonis, 
of  which  he  gives  a  description  of  quite  technical 
accuracy.  Professor  Dowden  here  calls  upon  us  to  notice 
the  attention  which  Shakespeare  bestowed  upon  the  out- 
ward world.  His  studies  of  landscapes  and  of  animals, 
though  of  minor  importance,  are  preludes  to  his  great 
study  of  mankind.  With  his  eye  fixed  upon  reality,  he 
was  cautiously  feeling  his  way,  each  day  discovering 
some  new  aspect  of  nature  until  he  grasped  the  whole 
of  it.  It  was  by  this  slow  but  sure  progress  that  he 
became  a  great  master — very  difierent  in  this  respect 
from  those  idealistic  poets,  who,  wishing  to  astonish 
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mankind  with  some  splendid  audacity,  construct  the 
"world  d  priori  instead  of  studying  it>  and  never  lay  hold 
of  it  otherwise  than  partially  and  superficially. 

Shakespeare  has  been  reproached  with  having  de- 
based and  degraded  the  mythological  riches  of  his  subject 
in  not  presenting  Venus  as  a  goddess  instead  of  as  a 
mere  beautiful  amorous  wanton;  but.  the  reproach  is 
singularly  wanting  in  perception,  for  it  is  precisely  this 
that  gives  life  to  his  picture.  While  rejecting  the  cold 
mythological  verbiage  of  the  Renaissance,  he  has  kept  the 
material  and  voluptuous  spirit  of  its  paganism,  and  pro- 
duced this  admirable  picture  of  a  woman,  which  has 
justly  been  compared  to  a  painting  by  Titian  for  richness. 
and  depth  of  colour. 

But  side  by  side  with  passages  of  real  beauty  in 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  we  find  many  far-fetched  conceits, 
which  could  only  suit  the  taste  of  the  admirers  of 
"Euphues;"  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  for  example, 
Venus  makes  a  funeral  oration,  and  says  : — 

"  But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fair. 

"  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks ;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

"  To  see  his  iace  the  lion  walk'd  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him  j 
If  he  had  spoke  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 
****** 

"  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  stiU  looketh  for  a  grave. 
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Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 

Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave ; 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so." 

This  too-caressing  boar  who  killed  Adonis  with  a 
kiss  had  not  been  seen  out  hunting  as  the  hare  had; 
and  the  yet  young  and  inexperienced  poet  mingled  the 
fresh  beauties  of  a  sketch  drawn  from  nature  with  the 
flat  and  insipid  commonplaces  of  an  artificial  fancy.  In 
many  places  in  his  poem,  and  notably  in  the  description 
of  the  boar,  Shakespeare  followed  Ovid,  invariably  add- 
ing, however,  great  amplification  in  the  shape  of  long 
paraphrases.  Those  who  think  that  it  touches  Shake- 
speare's honour  to  show  that  he  was  a  good  scholar  as 
well  as  a  great  poet,  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  instead 
of  having  had  recourse  to  the  original  work  in  Latin, 
he  made  use  of  Golding's  translation,  as  becomes  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  texts.  The  principal  charm 
of  the  poem,  it  may  be  added,  lies  iu  the  dexterity  of 
the  workmanship  and  the  music  of  its  sounds. 

Like  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  the  poem  of  "  Lucrece " 
has  its  source  in  antiquity.  The  story  of  Lueretia  is 
told  by  Ovid  in  his  "  Fasti,"  and  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Dionysius  of  Hahcarnassus,  in  Livy,  in  Dion  Cassius,  and 
in  Diodorus  of  Sicily.  A  translation  of  Ovid's  "  Fasti " 
into  English  verse  appeared  before  the  year  1570.  But 
without  going  back  to  the  ancients,  Shakespeare  may 
very  well  have  known  the  story  through  popular  tradi- 
tion :  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  Lueretia  was  con- 
tinually quoted  as  an  illustrious  example  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  and  a  little  indication  that  Shakespeare  derived 
the  story  from  Gothic  sources  would  seem  to  be  afforded 
by  his  making  his  Romans  hnights.  Lucrece,  before 
stabbing  herself,  says  to  her  husband's  friends — 

"  You,  fair  lords, 
Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
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With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 

For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms  : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms." 

And  the  poet  proceeds : — 

"  At  this  ref ilest,  with  noble'disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition.'' 

The  legend  of  Lucrece  is  found  in  Chaucer,  and 
English  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  pro- 
duced several  poems  on  the  same  subject  prior  to 
Shakespeare's ;  the  two  best-known  ballads  are  "  The 
Touching  Complaint  of  Lucretia"  and  "The  Death  of 
Lucrece." 

The  poem  consists  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
stanzas  of  seven  lines  each,  so  that  Shakespeare  takes 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  lines  to  relate  a  history 
that  Ovid,  who  is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  a  concise 
writer,  tells  in  one  hundred  and  forty  lines.  Nor  is  its 
length  the  sole  defect  of  "  Lucrece,"  for  it  is  also  marred 
by  an  exaggerated  indulgence  in  the  style  then  so  much 
in  vogue  in  Italy,  which  Shakespeare  himself,  later  on, 
characterized  as — 

"  Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affection, 
Figures  pedantical." 

Take,  as  an  example  of  these  fantastic  graces,  the  lines 
in  which  the  poet  describes  Lucrece  asleep  : — 

"  Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 
Cozening  the  pillow' of  a  lawful  kiss; 
Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss." 

Here  we  have  a  jealous  pillow,  of  a  fiercer  temperament, 
apparently,  than  that  of  the  wild  boar  in  love  with 
Adonis.     But  the  most  striking  point  of  all  in  "  Lucrece  " 
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is  the  -way  in  which  the  author  of  this  tedious  poem 
so  long  drawn  out,  everywhere  avoids  the  slightest 
approach  to  dramatic  action  and  movement :  it  would 
be  impossible  to  be  less  of  a  forerunner  of  "Macbeth" 
and  of  "  Othello."  The  only  passage  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  which  anything  of  the  great  dramatic  psycho- 
logy of  Shakespeare's  plays  reveals  itself,  is  that  in 
which  Lucrece,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  after  a  night 
of  wild  despair,  calls  a  young  groom,  and  giving  him 
the  letter  she  has  written  to  recall  her  husband,  charges 
him  to  hasten  with  it  to  CoUatinus  in  the  camp.  Bash- 
ful and  timid,  the  young  man  blushes  as  he  stands  before 
her;  but  Lucrece,  fuU  of  her  own  -thoughts,  imagines 
that  it  is  on  account  of  her  dishonour,  and  remains  con- 
fused and  trembling  before  the  groom  whom  her  own 
presence  abashes.* 

Rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  speaking  much  and  saying 
little,  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  poem  of  "  Lucrece  :  " 
to  make  so  slight  a  subject  fill  so  large  a  frame  it  was 
necessary  to  piece  it  out  with  a  prolixity  capable  of 
extending  its  story  indefinitely,  and  the  narrative  is  inter- 
rupted by  reflections  at  every  step.  Before  his  crime, 
Tarquin  continues  for  fifty-six  lines  "justly  to  control 
his  thoughts  unjust ; "  and  after  the  crime,  Lucrece  gives 
vent  in  two  hundred  and  seventy -three  lines  to  her, 
complaints  against  Tarquin,  and  against  Night,  Time, 
and   Opportunity.     She  bethinks  herself  of — 

"  A  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy." 

This  gives  the  poet  a  fine  opportunity  to  describe  the 
picture,  to  recall  the  story  of  "  perjured  Sinon  "  as  told 
by  Virgil,  and  to  compare  the  fate  that  menaced  the 

*  Guizot. 
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family  of  the  Tarquins,  in  vengeance  of  Lucretia's  wrongs, 
with  the  miseries  that  befell  the  family  of  Priam  for  the 
sake  of  Helen. 

A  very  appropriate  epigraph  for  a  critical  study  of 
the  poem  could  be  furnished  by  two  of  its  passages  :  in 
the  midst  of  her  interminable  soliloquy  Lucrece  exclaims: 

"  Out  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools ! 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools. 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debat«rs." 

But  she  maunders  on  none  the  less,  ingenuously  adding — 

"  This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right." 

Further  on,  when  she  writes  to  CoUatine  to  beseech  him 
to  return  home,  the  poet  represents  her  as  criticising 
the  letter  herself: 

"  This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door, 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  be  before.'' 

Shakespeare's  first  achievements  in  literature  were, 
it  is  evident,  not  those  of  a  revolutionary  innovator 
or  of  a  leader  of  a  school.  He  began  almost  timidly: 
classical  subjects  and  the  Italian  style  being  the  taste  of 
the  day,  he  took  classical  subjects  and  moulded  them  in 
the  Italian  fashion.  As  Gervinus  remarks,  young  writers 
with  a  great  future  before  them  are  seldom  tempted  by 
the  search  after  novelty;  they  simply  follow  the  most 
natural  way,  and  put  themselves  to  school  under  some 
contemporary  master  and  work  out  their  apprenticeship 
under  him.  The  ambition  of  breaking  away  from  exist- 
ing landmarks  and  of  taking  the  world  by  storm  with  some 
unprecedented  performance  is  a  temptation  chiefly  to 
youthful  minds  that  are  more  infatuated  with  themselves 
than  really  fertile,  and  that  possessed  but  of  one  idea  are 
eager  to   express  it  in  their  own  way, — the  idea  once 
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expressed,  they  do  nothing  all  the  rest  of  their  life  but 
turn  it  complacently  round  and  round. 

The  process  of  Shakespeare's  development  was  gradual 
and  unmarked  by  any  violent  shocks,  unfolding  itself 
through  practice,  experience,  and  reflection.  Not  one  of 
his  works  is  suggestive  of  a  defiant  temper,  nor  of  a 
spirit  of  system  or  paradox.  The  movement  by  which 
he  disengaged  himself  from  the  false  classicality  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  order  to  give  an  increasingly  large  and 
independent  character  to  his  poetry,  was  not  the  sudden 
revolt  of  an  emancipated  slave  throwing  oif  the  yoke,  but 
was  simply  a  series  of  progressive  stages.  Starting  with  | 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  by  degrees,  as  he  ceased  to  1 
imitate  them,  he  came  to  be  their  equal.  The  firmness  | 
with  which  he  followed  the  promptings  of  his  genius 
reveals  a  strength  all  the  more  astonishing  when  we 
remember  that  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  was 
especially  excited  by  the  class  of  poetry  that  he  subse- 
quently felt  impelled  to  abandon.  None  of  his  works 
had  more  success  or  were  more  praised  in  his  own  times 
than  his  two  descriptive  poems.  They  passed  through 
six  editions  in  thirteen  years.  Meres,  in  his  "  Wit's 
Treasury  "  (1598),  said,  "  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was 
thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soule 
of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  hony-tongued  Shake- 
speare ;  witnes  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  his  'Lucrece,'  and 
his  sugred  sonnets ; "  and  Gustave  Riimelin,  in  his  "  Shake- 
speare Studien,"  quotes  an  opinion,  purpbrting  to  be  that 
of  Thomas  Nash — though  all  attempts  to  discover  the 
passage  in  any  of  his  works  have  proved  unavailing, — 
which  declares  Shakespeare's  poems  had  gained  him  a 
reputation  as  a  poet  which  his  dramatic  works  only 
served  to  damage,  and  that  if  he  had  but  confined  himself 
to  writing  in  the  Italian  style  he  might  have  become 
even  a  greater  poet  than  Daniel,  the  first  poet  of 
the  age. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

The  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  is  based  upon  the  "Menaeclimi " 
of  Plautus.  As  the  whole  scene  is  laid  in  Ephesus,  and 
the  plot  is  comprised  within  the  space  of  one  day,  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  strictly  observed. 

It  is  proved  by  a  concurrence  of  evidence  both  exter- 
nal and  internal  to  be  one  of  Shakespeare's  youthful 
plays :  in  the  first  place,  it  must  necessarily  be  anterior  to 
1598,  as  mention  is  made  of  it  in  that  year  by  Meres  in 
his  "  Wit's  Treasury."  Besides  this,  rhymed  lines  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  it,  and  rhyme  is  a  characteristic  ' 
of  all  Shakespeare's  earlier  productions';  added  to  which, 
it  contains  many  lines  in  doggrel  verse,  such  as  the  con- 
cluding couplet : — 

"  We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and  brother. 
And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another ; " 

which  resemble  those  of  M.  Tibaudier  in  "  La  Comtesse 
D'Escarbagnas : " — 

"  Vous  devriez,  vous  contentant  d'etre  Comtesse, 
Vous  depouiller  en  ma  faveur  d'une  peau  de  tigresse." 

Doggrel  verse  was  very  frequently  employed  in  comic 
literature  before  Shakespeare,  and  we  meet  with  it  in 
several  of  his  earlier  comedies,  such  as  "  Love's  Labour  's 
Lost,"  and  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  but  it  soon  dis- 
appeared from  his   plays.     And  finally,  a  more  precise 
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date  of  the  composition  of  the  piece  is  furnished  by  a 
pun  in  Act  III.,  So.  2,  where  Dromio,  in  his  description  of 
a  fat  kitchen-wench,  "  no  longer  from  head  to  foot  than 
from  hip  to  hip,  and  spherical  like  a  globe,"  in  whom  he 
could  find  out  countries,  says  of  France  that  it  is  "  In  her 
forehead,  armed  and  reverted,  making  war  against  her 
heir,"  in  allusion  to  the  civil  wars  of  France,  when  the 
"  Ligue  "  was  fighting  against  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne,  Henry  IV.  The  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  was  there- 
fore written  not  later  than  either  before  or  in  the  year 
1594!,  when  Paris  submitted  and  Henry's  coronation  took 
place. 

This  question  of  date  has  its  impoi-tance.  An  English 
translation  by  W.  Warner  of  the  "  Mensechmi  "  of  Plautus 
existed  in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  it  was  not  published 
before  1595.  On  account  of  Shakespeare  having  used 
translations  whenever  he  could,  many  persons  have  con- 
cluded that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  without  them  if 
need  were,  and  that  therefore  he  must  have  read  the 
English  translation  in  manuscript;  and  they  moreover 
recall  that  on  New  Year's  Eve  in  1576-77,  a  comedy 
was  acted  at  Hampton  Court,  entitled,  "  The  Historie  of 
Error."  This  piece  is  no  longer  extant,  but  it  was  possibly 
founded  on  the  "Mensechmi,"  and  Shakespeare  may  have 
taken  the  idea  of  his  play  from  it ;  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectures, and  to  those  who  think — and  their  opinion  seems 
to  me  to  be  right — that  Shakespeare  could  very  well  have 
read  Plautus's  comedy  in  Latin,  there  is  nothing  embar- 
rassing in  the  date  of  publication  of  Warner's  translation. 
In  whatever  manner  Shakespeare  became  acquainted 
with  Plautus's  play,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the 
classical  source  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  is  the  "  Me- 
nEBchmi."  An  excellent  analysis  of  this  play  has  been 
given  by  M.  Fran5ois  Victor  Hugo,  which  I  here  borrow: 
A  merchant  of  Syracuse  had  had  twin  sons.  These 
children,  perfectly  alike  in  height,  size  and  face,  had  been 
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separated  ever  since  they  ■were  seven  years  old.  One, 
whom  his  father  had  taken  to  the -games  at  Tarentum, 
had  been  stolen  in  the  crowd  and  taken  to  Epidamnus 
by  a  rich  citizen,  who  before  dying  had  adopted  him, 
made  him  his  heir,  and  married  him  to  a  rich  wife  in  his 
city.  The  other  had  remained  in  his  native  country 
with  his  grandfather,  who  called  him  Mensechmus,  after 
the  child  that  was  lost,  and  after  having  attained  to  years 
of  manhood  he  had  set  out  to  search  for  his  brother :  he 
travelled  all  over  the  known  world  in  vain,  his  twin- 
brother  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  At  last  a  propitious 
wind  blew  his  sail  to  the  very  place  where  this  wished- 
for  brother  lived ;  and  at  this  point  the  play  opens. 

We  are  at  Epidamnus,  before  the  house  of  Menaechmus 
th&  citizen,  where  Peniculus  the  parasite  comes  to  ask  , 
for  alms.  Just  as  Peniculus  is  about  to  knock  at  the 
door,  Mensechmus  comes  out  of  the  house  railing  at  his 
wife  for  always  expecting  him  to  give  an  account  of  his 
doings.  This  uncourteous  husband  determines  as  a  fit 
revenge  to  go  and  dine  with  the  courtesan  Erotium,  and  to 
present  her  with  a  splendid  mantle  taken  surreptitiously 
from  his  wife's  wardrobe.  Peniculus,  having  overheard 
this  secret  resolve,  craftily  offers  to  accompany  him,  and 
Mensechmus,  afraid  of  being  exposed,  is  obliged  to  invite 
him,  and  accoiaiingly  he  and  his  troublesome  self-con- 
stituted companion  go  off  together  to  Erotium;  she 
receives  them  very  well,  accepts  the  handsome  present, 
and  only  stipulates  for  time  to  provide  a  good  dinner. 
While  the  cook  Cyliadrus  makes  his  preparations,  Me- 
nsechmus proceeds  to  the  forum,  where  his  presence  is 
required  for  some  important  affair,  accompanied  by  the 
parasite  Peniculus,  who  foUows  him  like  a  shadow ;  and  so 
ends  the  first  act. 

Interrupting  the  analysis  for  a  moment,  a  comparison 
may  here  be  made  between  the  Latin  play  and  Eotrou's 
translation  of  it  into  French  verse,  which  is  in  the  main 
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sufficiently  faithful,  but  wMch  contains  a  few  alterations 
made  to  suit  the  manners  of  his  century.  With  him, 
Erotium  becomes  a  precieuse,  full  of  affectation  and  con- 
ceit, a  prude  of  the  school  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry, 
who  proclaims  that  "  at  her  altars  none  but  the  most 
purified  vows  are  offered  up,"  nor  does  her  lover  fail  to 
call  her  cruel  and  inhuman. 

"  Je  tiens  votre  amitid  pour  un  rare  bonheur 
Pourvu  qu'elle  demeure  aux  termes  de  I'honiieur, 
Que  mon  honneteW  ne  soit  point  offensde, 
Et  qu'un  but  vertueux  borne  votre  pens^e." 

The  Mensechmus  of  Eotrou  instead  of  a  robe  offers  a 
diamond  pin  for  the  hair  as  a  present  to  the  fair  Erotium. 

"  Ce  poinf  on  qui  vous  est  dedie 
Aura  I'heur  de  servir  a  oe  poil  d^li^ ; 
Bt  je  m'estimerai  le  plus  heureux  du  monde 
De  le  voir  tons  les  jours  sous  cette  tresse  blonde, 
Et  tous  les  jours  touohe  par  ces  divines  mains 
A  qui  le  ciel  permet  d'enchainer  tant  d'humains." 

Erotium  takes  it  at  once,  modestly  replying — 

"  Quoiqu'  indigne,  monsieur,  d'un  present  de  la  sorte, 
Puisque  vous  I'ordonnez,  il  faut  que  je  le  porte." 

But  to  return  to  Plautus.  The  second  act  introduces 
the  other  Mensechmus  of  Syracuse,  who  has  just  landed 
at  Epidamnus,  accompanied  by  his  slave  Messenio. 
Mensechmus  declares  that  he  wiU  go  on  seeking  for  his 
brother  until  he  meets  some  person  "  who  can  say  that  he 
knows  that  he  is  really  dead ;  after  that  I  shall  never 
take  any  trouble  in  seeking  further.  But  otherwise,  I 
shall  never,  while  I  am  alive,  desist;  I  know  how  dear  he 
is  to  my  heart."  *  Mensechmus  and  Messenio  meet 
Cylindrus  the  cook,  and  the  series  of  errors  begins. 
Erotium,  supposing  him  to  be  her  Mensechmus,  invites  the 
traveller  to  the  feast  she  has  prepared.     The  new  arrival 

*  Eiley's  translation. 
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eats  his  brother's  dinner  with  an  excellent  appetite,  and 
when  he  leaves  Erotium  takes  with  him  the  stolen 
mantle,  under  the  pretext  of  effecting  some  change  in  the 
embroidery  to  prevent  it  being  recognized.  As  he  leaves 
the  house  he  knocks  up  against  Peniculus,  who  heaps 
invectives  upon  him  and  accuses  him  of  having  sneaked 
away  in  the  crowd  in  order  to  dine  alone  with  Erotium. 
Mensechmus  of  Syracuse  tries  in  vain  to  justify  himself, 
protesting  that  he  does  not  even  know  Peniculus;  the 
parasite  only  sees  an  offensive  irony  in  his  protestations 
of  innocence,  and  enraged  with  spite  flies  to  the  wife  of 
Mensechmus  of  Epidamnus  to  inform  her  of  the  theft  of 
her  mantle.  "  By  my  troth,  never  shall  any  one  prevail 
upon  me  not  to  tell  your  wife  the  whole  matter  now,  just 
as  it  happened.  I'll  take  care  that  you  shan't  have 
devoured  the  dinner  unpunished." 

The  wife  comes  to  the  place  that  Mensechmus  the 
traveller  had  only  just  left,  and  meets  her  husband  on 
his  way  to  Erotium ;  she  reproaches  him  with  his  theft, 
and  gives  him  clearly  to  understand  that  he  shall  not 
enter  the  house  until  he  brings  the  mantle  back.  Alarmed 
and  confused,  Menaechmus  sheepishly  presents  himself 
before  Erotium,  and  beseeches  her  to  return  the  stolen 
goods  to  him.  Erotium,  who  has  given  the  mantle  to 
the  other  Mensechmus,  looks  upon  his  request  as  a 
mockery,  and  shuts  her  door  upon  the  hapless  joker. 
In  the  fifth  and  last  act,  Mensechmus  of  Syracuse  passes 
in  front  of  his  brother's  house,  wearing  the  stolen  mantle. 
His  sister-in  law  comes  out  to  meet  him,  and  rates  him 
soundly  for  his  shameful  behaviour.  To  the  recrimina- 
tions of  this  woman  whom  he  does  not  know,  the  traveller 
retorts  in  equally  uncomplimentary  language.  Violent 
altercation  ensues,  and  the  wife  at  length  sends  for  her 
father. 

This  old  father  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  live 
peaceably  with  his  neighbours,  and  preaches  patience 
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to  his  dang^ter,  yn&.  axgam&ds  fbll  of  jxaeiaeal  woiASij 
visdom.     When  slie  eYplaima^  iat^mhling  widi 


"He's  in  lore  with  s  COTttesan  Imbb  dose  liy,"  he  ja&AoaAy 
aaswecs,  "  He  is  esceediD^j  wise.  ...  If  he  has  done  wiong  in  anj- 
Uiii^  he  sme  I  shall  coisaie  him.  Bat  anoe  he  keeps  jaa  -gtondei 
tat  and  wdl  ekitfaed,  and  finds  joa  amjlj  in  ^nale  soraets  s.^ 
pnnisiffiis,  'ds  hett^  "Hadam,  to  eototain  kindly  Ssdin^" 

MenaRchmiis  (^  Syiaenae  is,  of  eomse,  eompl^efy 
mystified,  and  nnderstands  noUung  of  all  that  tl^  wife 
and  her  &ther  say  to  him.  Thsy  b^^  to  t^iink  tliat 
he  has  gone  crazy,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind 
Memedmais  accqrtis  the  positioii,  whidi  seems  to  him  to 
present  the  surest  means  of  escaping  &om  their  ehitdies ; 
he  therefore  enacts  the  part  of  a  madman,  and  ge^ieor- 
lates  and  screams  and  storms  abcmt,  tenifying  the  old 
Tnan  and  his  daughter,  wiio  mn  off  in  seardi  of  a  doetoc 
The  man  of  iiM»fliffiii<»  arrir^  but  in  place  of  the  wrong 
hnsband,  who  had  managed  to  escape,  he  Snds  the  real 
one,  and  a  very  fanny  scene  ensues.  lEenaectmTis  rf 
Epidamnus,  pressei  with  questions  by  the  do«^or,  iinea 
to  send  him  about  his  bosiziesi  "Why  dcn't  you  a^ 
whether  I  am  wont  to  eat  dark  bread,  or  purple,  or 
yellow  ?  Or  whether  I  am.  wont  to  eat  birds  wifJi  scal^. 
or  fish  with  wings  I"  By  d^jiees  he  becomes  esa^ieiated, 
and  thai  the  dodoe,  conTinced  of  hi;  madTigss^  orlers 
him  to  be  carried  off  to  the  doctor's  house.  Four  mem 
seize  him,  xo  the  utter  ama»ane?rt  oi  the  unlacky  wretch, 
who  exclaima,  "Wbat  do  you  want?  What  do  vou 
seek  ?  Why  do  you  stand,  around  me  1  Whither  are 
yoa  dragging  me  ?  I  am  andone  '  I  entreat  your 
assistance,  ratizats,  men  ci  Epidamnus:  c-ome  and  help 
me  r "  Just  at  this  critical  momait,  Messenio,  Hie  slare 
of  the  other  Menaechmcs.  appear;  on  the  scene,  and 
thtntrng  he  secs  Lis  master  in  trouUe,  fells  upon  the 
four  men,  disperses  them,  and  sets  MoiaEchmus  rf 
Epidamnus  &ee,  to  whose    stupefection    he  adds    the 
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finishing  stroke,  by  begging  for  his  liberty  in  return  for 
the  good  services  he  has  just  rendered.  With  this 
touching  scene,  Plautus  closes  the  series  of  errors. 
Mensechmus  of  Syracuse  returns  in  search  of  Messenio, 
and  at  length  finds  himself  face  i;5Tfec£with  Mensechmus 
of  Epidamnus.  The  twius  quejstion  each  other,  give  ex- 
planations, recognize  each  other  ajad  embrace.  Mensech- 
mus of  Syracuse  is  so  overjoyed,  that  he  sets  Messenio 
free;  Mensechmus  of  Epidamnus  is  so  happy,  that  he 
swears  never  to  leave  his  brother  again,  and  in  order 
to  depart  with  the  greater  celerity  he  sells  by  auction  all 
his  possessions,  his  slaves,  his  furniture,  his  farms,  his 
house,  and  his  wife  ! 

Such  is  the  Latin  comedy:  it  is  full  of  fun  and 
amusement  which  never  flag ;  but  when  set  by  the  side 
of  Shakespeare's,  we  are  struck  by  the  harshness  of  its 
manners,  and  by  a  certain  rigidity  and  dryness  in  the 
working  out  of  the  plot.  Mensechmus  of  Epidamnus  '^^ 
is  a  brutal  husband,  who  robs  his  wife ;  Mensechmus  of 
Syracuse,  when  invited  by  mistake  for  his  brother  by 
Erotium,  is  withheld  by  no  delicacy  of  feeling  from 
profiting  by  the  occasion;  Erotium,  indeed,  deserves  to 
be  treated  with  no  more  ceremony  than  she  receives, 
but  we  shall  see  a  little  further  on,  what  a  poetic  charm 
is  thrown  round  Shakespeare's  comedy  by  his  women- 
characters,  and  with  what  tenderness  and  grace,  love 
expresses  itself  in  a  similar  situation.  Plautus  is  by  no 
means  liberal  in  his  treatment  of  his  personages,  whose 
characters  are  strictly  limited  to  the  essential  feature 
necessary  to  explain  their  line  of  conduct;  this  leading 
motive  once  indicated,  he  endows  them  with  no  other 
sentiments  whatever,  such  as  would  be  required  to  make 
them  in  any  way  complete  and  Hfelike.  To  brotherly 
love,  for  instance,  he  gives  full  and  adequate  expression, 
but  he  reduces  aU  the  complexity  of  human  nature  to 
this  one  emotion,  which  stands  out  from  aU  other  good 
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qualities  ia  isolated  relief.  The  same  poverty  is  evinced 
ia  the  development  of  the  plot:  one  and  undivided, 
accordiag  to  classical  rules,  the  Latin  comedy  proceeds 
towards  the  final  end,  true  to  the  teaching  to  be  given 
later  on  by  Horace,  without  losing  itself  lq  any  sinuous 
byways  of  fancy. 

Shakespeare's  comedy  is,  to  begin  with,  richer  and 
more  varied  in  incident  than  that  of  Plautus,  and  is 
possessed  of  an  extra  couple  of  twins,  slaves  to  the  two 
brothers.     In  thus  adding  to  the  comical  character  of  the 
plot,  Shakespeare  clearly  announces  his  intention  of  not 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  probability :  nature  might 
once  in  a  way  produce  two  men  exactly  alike,  but  that 
these  two  men  should  be  attended  by  two  slaves  equally 
resembling  each  other,  is  too  ingenious  an  arrangement 
not  to  be  a  sport  of  the  imagiaation  rather  than  a  freak 
of  nature.     We  are  in  the  kingdom  of  frolic  and  fun,  and 
the  poet  is  free  at  starting  to  imagine  what  things  he 
pleases,  however  extraordiaary ;  his  only  obligation  being 
to  make  them  acceptable  by  weaving  them  into  a  merry 
and  amusing  play.     The  imbroglio  resulting  from  these 
four  likenesses  of  each  other  must  necessarily  be  singularly 
complicated,   and  however  great  -the   dexterity  of  the 
author  may  be,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  attention 
necessary  to  follow  all  the  windings  of  such  a  labyrinth 
must  prove  a  little  fatiguing.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  "  Comedy  of  Errors  "  can  be  satisfactorily  performed 
on  the  stage ;  of  two  things  one,  as  Hazlitt  has  remarked : 
either  the  resemblance  of  the  twins  must  be  exact,  in 
which  case  the  recognition  of  them  would  be  as  embar- 
rassiag  to  the  audience  as  to  the  characters  in^the  play : 
or  else  there  must  be  some  difference  between  them,  and 
this  would  render  the  spectators  unable  to  acquiesce  in 
th«  mistakes  of  those  who   confound  them.      The  dif- 
ficulty was  evaded  in  a  very  simple  and  happy  manner 
by  Eegnard,  who,  like  Plautus,  presented  only  one  pair 
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of  twin-brothers  on  the  stage, — ^Valentine  puts  a  mark  on 
the  hat  of  his  master,  Mensechmus,  and  says  that  will 
serve  as  a  beacon : — 

"  Pour  ne  nous  plus  tromper  regardons  ce  signal 
II  doit,  dans  I'embarras,  nous  servir  de  fanal." 

The  slaves  present  a  repetition,  not  only  of  the  like- 
ness that  exists  between  their  masters,  but  also  of  their 
sentiments  and  actions,  to  which  they  form  a  sort  of 
parody.  This  species  of  symmetry  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  with  Shakespeare  in  his  youthful  days,  rather 
than  in  his  maturity ;  it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
his  works  as  it  is  in  those  of  Moliere,  where  the  passion 
of  Cleanthis  for  Mercury  forms  a  burlesque  counterpart 
to  Jupiter's  love  for  Alcmena ;  and  where  CovieUe  and 
Nicole,  Grros-Rend  and  Marinette,  are  caricatures  of  the 
lovers  in  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  and  the  "  D^pit 
Amoureux."  Every  French  critic  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  similarity  of  the  scene  in  which  the  cook,  wife  to 
Dromio  of  Ephesus,  thrusts  her  importunate  affections 
upon  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  whom  she  takes  to  be  her 
husband,  to  the  scene  between  Cleanthis  and  Mercury 
in  "  Amphitryon ; "  and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  Shake- 
speare's scene  is  not  acted  but  narrated,  and  is  none  the 
less  vivid  for  it :  just  as  in  the  "  Tamiag  of  the  Shrew," 
the  account  given  of  "  such  a  mad  marriage  as  never  was 
before  "  is  brim-full  of  animation  and  life,  and  poetically 
speaking,  is  worth  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  actual 
sight  of  the  thing.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  dramatic^  I 
talent  consists  in  its  power  of  depicting  events  and  / 
objects  in  such  vivid  colo\u-s  that  they  can  be  seen  by/ 
the  mind's  eye  without  the  aid  of  physical  sight ;  and 
the  reproach,  made  by  certain  disciples  of  the  romantic 
school,  against  classical  tragedies  and  comedies,  such  as 
Molifere's  "  Ecole  des  Femmes,"  for  instance,  that  the  action 
is  sacrificed  to  the  narrative,  is  based  only  upon  a  low  and 
material  view  of  art. 
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The  "  Coinfjdy  of  Errors "  not  only  Hurpa««e8  the 
"Mensechmi"  in  thu  gruatijr  cotti|)l(!xIty  of  itH  plot,  its 
greater  variety  of  incident,  but  al«o  in  it»  mor*;  gencrouH 
treatment  of  human  nature.  Not  that  (jj/if^oratcly 
wrought-out  characters  are  to  }»>  sought  in  it;  Tor  this, 
it  rniJHt  ha  romainhcnsd,  is  Shakespeare's  inost  absolut-'jly 
comic,  and  almost  forcical  play,  and  in  this  parti culfir 
class  of  work  he  iiover  haridlod  tlio  incisivo  tool  of  an 
engraver,  liko  Molifere,— Thh  jjcncil  runs  gallojdn^  over 
the  canvas  with  a  light  fantastic  touch  ;  and  this  play  is, 
moreover,  one  of  his  most  youthful  perfonriances.  I>ut 
already  he  shows  toucheH  of  fine  diHcririilnation  ;  tlius 
AntipholuH  of  Syracuse  is  not  like  his  brother,  AniipholnH 
of  EphesuH,  Jrj  isvcry  point  of  his  charact(;r,  JliH  is  a 
more  delicate  nature,  and  is  rendered  more  ]iiti:r'!Hting 
by  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  rnvhria.  In  speaking  of 
his  slave,  he  calk  him  (Act  J,,  Sc,  2;-- 

"  A  tra»ty  villain,  #ir,  that  very  oft 
Wli'jri  1  arn  dull  with  (;ar«  ami  melancholy, 
Li'^hU-.tiH  my  humour  with  hi»  merry  jokc»," 

And  when  the  merchant  says,  as  he  leaven  him,  "  Hir, 
1  commend  you  to  your  own  C(juU;tit,"  Antipholus 
remarks — 

"  II';  that  (■/miuii;u(\n  nut  to  my  own  imiU;uI, 
<^itiiiii<:rii\H  ino  i/i  ihii  l.hiii^,  I  ciuiwii  i/'-X. 
J  to  t,ti<;  world  am  like  a  ']rof»  of  v/aUit, 
That  in  the  ocean  w^jk*  anotbw  droj;; 
Who,  fallir/g  th<;r<;  to  find  hi(»  felh/w  forth, 
Ijuv/;!!,  Uiijumlivt;,  c/nfofin/h«  him»elf," 

When  ^ntijjholus  of  Syracuse  in  lea^J  }jy  a  serien  of 
"  error-H  "  into  hi.H  brother's  house,  where  he  hcch  Luciana, 
the  charming  young  sist<jr  of  the  wife  of  AntijdjoluH  of 
KphchuB,  he  immediately,  in  the  mid.Ht,  of  hi»  mystifica- 
tion, feels  hii/iwdf  struck  by  a  sudden  love  for  Jier ;  the 
mannerlstic  an/1  romantic  style  in  which  he  expn^sfjs  hi . 
passion  is  rm^t  asHuredly  as  little  antique  in  tone,  a« 
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little  like  old  Plautus,  as  anything  in  all  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  (Act  III,  Sc.  2)  :— 

"  Sweet  mistress  (what  your  name  is  else,  I  Isnow  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine), 
Less,  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace,  you  show  not, 

Than  our  earth's  wonder  ;  more  than  earth,  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy-gross  conceit. 
Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you. 

To  make  it  wander  ill  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  Pll  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine, 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 

Par  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
0  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : — 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink  ! " 

His  dreamy  and  impressionable  disposition,  however, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  occasionally  beating  his  slave 
a  little,  when  he  suspects  him  of  mystifying  him,  but  he 
is  not  hard  or  brutal  at  heart.  Even  the  reprimands  he 
gives  to  Dromio  have  in  them  a  touch  of  poetry,  and  in 
forbidding  him  to  jest  when  he  himself  is  sad  he  makes 
use  of  the  fanciful  image — 

"  When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams." 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  cast  in  a  commoner  mould ; 
he  is  not,  however,  devoid  of  all  sense  of  delicacy  and 
honour,  and  is  far  removed  from  the  coarseness  of  moral 
fibre  shown  by  the  husband  in  the  "Menaechmi,"  who 
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begins  by  purloining  his  wife's  mantle.  On  the  contrary, 
his  first  laudable  intention  is  to  present  his  wife  with  a 
gpld  chain,  which  he  has  just  bought  for  her.  It  is  only 
when,  on  wishing  to  enter  his  house  with  some  of  his 
friends,  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him,  and  a  stranger 
occupying  his  place,  that  he  changes  the  destination  of 
his  gift. 

"  I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse, 
Pretty  and  witty :  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle ; — 
There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner  .  .  . 

That  chain  wiU  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there." 

Antipholus  is  greatly  exasperated  with  his  wife,  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  without  some  reason.  He  even  sends 
to  buy  a  rope's  end,  which  he  intends  using  with  good 
effect  "  among  his  wife  and  her  confederates,"  but  as  this 
conjugal  quarrel  is  the  result  of  only  a  misunderstanding 
it  must  inevitably  end  in  a  reconciliation.  We  are  quite 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  he  in  no 
way  deserves  the  reproaches  addressed  to  him  by  his 
wife,  whose  one  fault  seems  to  be  an  over-jealous  love 
of  him,  and  whose  wifely  tenderness  expresses  itself  in 
language  of  the  purest  poetry  (Act  II.,  Sc.  2) — 

"  Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband ;  I,  a  vine. 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  ought  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross ; 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss." 

Shakespeare  draws  no  sharp  contrast  therefore  be- 
tween the  characters  of  the  two  brothers,  but  simply 
indicates  certain  delicate  shades  of  difference,  as  nature 
demanded,  the  physical  resemblance  of  the  twins  re- 
quiring a  not  too  great  difference  in  their  moral  natures. 
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But  besides  the  greater  intricacy  of  plot  and  the  fuller 
handling  of  his  characters,  Shakespeare  has  also  enriched 
his  comedy  by  the  addition  of  a  serious  element,  which  is 
full  of  a  noble  and  tragic  gravity.  No  art  is  displayed 
in  the  setting  forth  of  the  "Mensechmi,"  which  merely 
begins  with  a  prologue  according  to  classical  usage ;  but 
the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  opens  grandly  with  two  majestic 
forces — the  state  and  paternal  love. 

Ephesus  and  Syracuse  being  at  enmity  with  each 
other,  every  Syracusan  that  sets  foot  within  the  rival 
town  is  condemned  by  law  to  death.  An  old  man  from 
Syracuse  has  just  landed  at  Ephesus,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  is  brought  before  the  Duke.  It  is  iEgeon,  the 
father  of  the  twin  brothers,  and  in  the  fine  and  pathetic 
speech  he  makes  before  the  Duke,  he  relates  how  years 
ago,  returning  home  to  Syracuse  from  Epidamnus  with 
his  wife  and  new-bom  twins,  their  ship  was  wrecked  in 
a  storm ;  his  wife  and  one  of  the  babes  being  taken  up 
by  fishermen  of  Corinth,  and  he  and  the  other  child  by  a 
ship  from  Epidamnus.  His  remaining  son,  when  eighteen 
years  of  age,  implored  him  to  let  him  go  in  search,  of  his 
brother : — 

"  Whom  whilst  I  laboured  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  loved. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  hounds  of  Asia, 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus : 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought, 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live." 

This  mortal  enmity  between  two  toAvns,  this  appear- 
ance of  a  Syracusan  before  the  Duke  of  Ephesus,  this 
old  man  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  touching  narra- 
tive, make  up  an  opening  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
annals  of  the  stage.     But  what  shall  be  said  of  Shake- 
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speare's  prodigality  in  setting  so  slight  a  sketch  in  so 
rich  a  frame,  and  in  bestowing  this  magnificent  overture 
upon  a  piece  of  fun  and  bufibonery  ? 

When  ^geon,  failing  to  make  up  the  necessary  sum 
of  money  for  his  ransom,  is  on  his  way  to  be  beheaded, 
and  recognizes  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  whom  he  sees,  as 
his  son,  while  his  son  protests  he  does  not  know  him, 
the  pathetic  note  of  the  father's  grief  reaches  its  highest 
pitch. 

"  Not  know  my  voice !  0  time's  extremity ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue, 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feehle  key  of  untuned  cares?" 

The  opportune  arrival  of  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 
unravels  the  mystery  and  brings  the  comedy  to  a  happy 
conclusion;  but  the  serious  and  tragic  background  is 
nobly  conceived,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
play.  The  comic  notion  of  a  series  of  errors  arising  from 
a  similarity  between  twins  evidently  tickled  Shake- 
speare's fancy,  and  we  find  him  repeating  it  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  in  which  a  brother  and  a  sister  closely  resemble 
each  other.  The  same  subject  has  been  treated  in  Grer- 
many  from  the  earliest  times ;  in  Italy  even  oftener  than 
elsewhere,  and  in  France  Regnard  wrote  a  comedy  under 
the  same  name  as  that  of  Plautus,  in  which  the  treatment 
however  is  wholly  difierent. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  "  Mdnechmes "  of 
Regnard,  as  far  as  concerns  the  comparative  study  of 
literature,  is  the  degeneration  which  fraternal  affection 
and  all  the  higher  feelings  in  general  of  human  nature 
undergo  in  the  world  of  rogues  and  sharpers  from  which 
Molifere's  successors  drew  their  favourite  heroes.  The 
Knight  M^nechme  is  nothing  but  a  rascally  adventurer, 
who  makes  arrangements  with  his  valet  to  dupe  his 
brother,  a  sort  of  rough  and  stupid  Pourceaugnac. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  where  the  two  brothers  have 
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just  arrived  unknowii  to  each  other.  The  valet  goes 
to  the  custom-house  to  get  his  master's  portmanteau, 
and  returns  with  another  one,  bearing  the  name  of 
M^nechme.  Although  it  is  not  his  portmanteau,  his 
master,  as  it  has  his  name  on  it,  forces  the  lock  and 
opens  it,  and  finds  within  it  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
written  by  a  notary  in  Paris,  who  summons  him  to  come 
and  receive  sixty  thousand  crowns  left  to  him  by  his 
uncle's  will,  and  to  espouse  the  fair  lady  Isabelle.  The 
twin-brothers  having  been  separated  from  childhood,  and 
neither  having  heard  the  other  spoken  of  since,  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  each  other,  and  each  supposed  the  other 
to  be  dead.  The  knight  now  learns  from  the  notary's 
letter  not  only  that  his  brother  is  alive,  but  also  that  he 
is  about  to  inherit  a  tidy  little  fortune,  and  to  make  a 
most  desirable  marriage.  From  this  moment  the  thought 
of  cheating  his  brother  out  of  his  sixty  thousand  crowns 
and  of  his  destined  bride,  takes  possession  of  him  and  com- 
pletely absorbs  his  mind.  For  the  execution  of  his  plans 
he  relies  upon  the  assistance  of  his  valet,  and  still  more 
upon  the  likeness  to  his  brother,  bestowed  upon  him  by 
nature.  He  repairs  in  the  first  place  to  the  notary,  and 
receives  the  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and  then  files  to 
Isabelle's  house,  where  he  gets  himself  accepted  by  the 
young  lady  and  her  father.  The  two  knaves,  the  master 
and  his  valet,  play  all  manner  of  tricks  upon  the  other 
luckless  M^nechme,  and  in  one  scene  the  valet  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  the  poor  foolish  fellow  pay  his  brother's 
debts  as  his  own.  At  the  close  of  the  play,  when  the 
recognition  .takes  place,  the  knight,  with  hypocritical 
tears,  throws  himself  on  his  brother's  neck,  exclaiming : — 

"  My  brother  is  tliat  you  ?   0  what  a  welcome  sight ! 
Can  I  believe  my  eyes,  that  I  have  this  delight  ?  " 

And  Meneehme,  all  in  a  maze,  answers  to  this  embrace  : 

"  My  brother,  in  truth  .  .  .  My  joy  can't  be  said  .  .  . 
Still  I  certainly  always  made  sure  you  were  dead." 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

TEOILTJS   ANI>  CEESSIDA.      ANALYSIS   OF  THE   PLAY. 

Amongst  all  the  allusions  to  classical  antiquity  that 
occur  so  constantly  in  Shakespeare's  works,  and  more 
especially  in  his  earlier  plays,  none  are  more  frequent 
than  those  relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  poem  of 
"  Lucrece,"  we  have  seen  the  much-wro-nged  wife  of  Ool- 
latinus  contemplating  a  picture  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  with  many  sad  applications  to  her  own  case.  In 
"Henry  VI."  the  messenger  who  relates  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York  to  his  sons,  compares  him  to  Hector 
holding  the  Greeks  at  bay  (Pt.  III.,  Act  II.,  Sc.  1) ;  and 
Henry  VI.  himself  says  to  Warwick,  "Fp,reweU,  my 
Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true  hope"  (Pt.  III.,  Act  IV., 
Sc.  8). 

Mention  is  also  made,  in  the  same  play,  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus,  of  Priam,  Nestor,  Ulysses,  and  Sinon ;  and 
in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Benedict  is  declared  to 
be  as  valiant  "  as  Hector "  (Act  II.,  Sc.  2).  Similar 
instances  may  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  later  plays,  as 
in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  where  Antony,  congratu- 
lating his  companions-in-arms  after  their  victory,  says 
to  them,  "  You  have  shown  all  Hectors  "  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  8) ; 
and  in  "  Coriolanus,"  when  Volumina  blames  VirgUia, 
who  trembles  lest  her  husband  should  be  wounded  (Act . 
I.  Sc.  3) :— 
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"  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending." 

And  further  on,  Anfidius  hurls  defiance  at  Coriolanus 
in  these  words  (Act  I.,  Sc.  8) : — 

"  Wert  thou  the  Hector 
That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here." 

/  But  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  quotations.  The 
point  of  special  import  and  significance  is  that  Shake- 
speare always  shows  a  predilection  for  the  Trojans,  while 
the  Greeks  find  but  little  favour  in  his  sight. 

This  undoubted  bias  on  his  part  exhibits  itself  in 
an  especially  lively  manner,  and  has  its  widest  scope, 
in  "  Troilus  and  Gressida."  There  are  far  grander  works 
amongst  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  there  is  none  more 
curious,- — there  is  none  that  affords  more  matter  for 
reflection  and  commentary  in  the  realms,  not  only  of 
learning  and  of  history,  but  also  of  aesthetics,  than  does 
"Troilus  and  Gressida."  Questions  that  we  must  en- 
deavour to  answer  crowd  upon  us,  touching  the  legendary 
accounts  of  the  two  lovers;  the  origin  of  Shakespeare's 
sympathy  with  the  Trojans  and  with  Hector,  and  of 
his  grudge  against  AchUles  and  the  Greeks ;  and  touch- 
ing the  immediate  sources  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  consideration  of  the  real  worth  and  value  of  this 
caricature  of  epic  poetry,  with  respect  to  which  the  most 
conflicting  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  it  being 
declared  on  the  one  side  to  be  the  least  deserving  of 
Shakespeare's  productions,  while  it  is  admired  on  the 
other  side  as  one  of  his  most  brilliant  masterpieces.  But 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  turn  to  the  play  itself. 

Its  personages  are  those  which  all  accounts  of  the 
Trojan  war  have  made  familiar  to  us:   Priam,  Hector, 
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Paris,  iEneas,  Antenor,  Calchas,  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Ajax,  Diomedes,  Patroclus,  Thersites, 
Helen,  Andromaclie,  Cassandra,  etc. ;  besides  these,  there 
are  two  persons  who,  in  Homer,  have  only  a  shadowy 
existence — Troilus,  son  of  Priam,  and  Cressida,  daughter 
to  Calchas.  All  that  we  learn  from  Homer  concerning 
Troilus  is  that  he  fought  mounted  in  a  chariot,  as  was 
the  case  with  many  another  of  his  heroes.  In  the  24th 
Book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  Priam  laments  the  death  of  his  son, 
saying — 

"  Ot,  woe  is  me, 
Who  have  begotten  sons,  in  all  the  land 
The  best  and  bravest ;  now  remains  not  one ; 
Mestor  and  Troilus,  dauntless  charioteer, 
And  Hector,  who  a  god  'mid  men  appeared : 
All  these  hath  Mara  cut  off." 

This  mention  of  his  death,  and  the  epithet  of  little  signi- 
ficance added  to  his  name,  represents  all  the  information 
concerning  him  given  us  by  Homer.  As  to  Cressida, 
daughter  to  Calchas,  who  is  called  Chryseyde  by  Chaucer, 
and  Brisaida  by  Boccaccio,  the  Homeric  origin  of  her 
name  may  be  sought  either  in  Chryseis,  daughter  to 
Chryses,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  or  in  Briseis,  the  loved  and 
lovely  captive  of  Achilles;  but  her  story  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  either  Briseis  or  Chryseis. 
Shakespeare's  Calchas  bears  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  character  in  Homer,  and  is  a  Trojan  priest  who  has 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  and  is  in  the  Greek  camp  while 
his  daughter  remains  at  Troy  with  her  uncle  Pandarus, 
who  plays  an  important  part  in  the  piece.* 

The  prologue,  which  is  thought  by  several  critics 
not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare,  relates  the 
story  of  the   Trojan  war,  and  announces  the  writer's 

*  There  are  two  personages  named  Pandarus  in  Homer,  and  one  in 
Virgil,  but  their  name  is  all  they  have  in  common  with  the  character 
in  Shakespeare. 
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intention  of  leaping  over  the  first  part,  and  beginning 
in  the  midst  of  the  course  of  events. 

The  opening  scene  is  laid  in  Troy,  in  front  of  Priam's 
palace.  Troilus  and  Pandarus  enter,  and  Troilus  at  once 
makes  Pandarus  the  confidant  of  his  love  for  Cressida, 
Pandarus  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  by  siaging  praises  to  her 
beauty  and  her  wit ;  Troilus  interrupts  h\m  with — 

"  0  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  nJy  hopes  lie  drown'd. 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd." 

In  Troilus  we  see  all  the  fervent  love  and  trust  of  a 
first  youthfiil  passion.  His  impetuosity  and  innocence 
of  heart  make  him  believe  the  uncle  and  the  niece  to  be 
a  thousand  times  more  stern,  more  difficult  to  be  per- 
suaded and  to  be  won,  than  they  are  in  reality. 

"  0  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me  ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit." 

But  Pandarus  is  no  more  "tetchy"  than  Cressida  is 
"stubborn-chaste."  The  worthy  man  pretends  to  hold 
back,  but  it  is  merely  in  order  to  be  further  pressed,  and 
he  only  declares  he  wiU  neither  meddle  nor  make  in 
the  matter  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  importance, 
and  of  making  the  value  of  his  services  doubly  felt. 

In  the  second  scene,  he  begins  to  open  his  batteries 
upon  Cressida.  As  he  enters,  she  is  talking  with  her 
servant  about  Hector,  who  had  started  before  sunrise 
for  the  field  of  battle.  Pandarus  immediately  joins  in 
the  conversation,  but  only  to  bring  forward  the  name  of 
Troilus,  whom  he  praises  at  every  turn  for  his  courage 
and  wit  and  .beauty.  Cressida  answers  with  a  running 
fire  of  taunts  and  epigrams.  It  might  be  concluded  that 
she  was  perfectly  indifferent  towards  Troilus,  if  it  were 
not  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  her  entrance,  her 
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excessive  levity  of  tone,  at  times  outrunning  the  limits 
of  decorum,  and  the  suspicious  compliancy  of  her  mind 
excite  doubts,  but  too  weU  founded,  as  to  the  truth  and 
honesty  of  her  words  and  character.  While  the  uncle 
and  niece  thus  bandy  words  together,  a  retreat  is  sounded, 
and  the  Trojan  army  returns. 

"  Hark  !  they  are  coming  from  the  field :  shall  we  stand  up  here, 
and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward  Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet 
niece  Oressida." 

Pandarus  points  out  the  different  heroes  to  his  niece, 
impatiently  wondering,  as  each  goes  by,  where  Troilus 
is.     At  last  Cressida  asks — 

"  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ?  " 

"  Pan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that's  Deiphobus ; — 'tis  Troilus !  there's 
a  man,  niece ! — Hem ! — Brave  Troilus  !  the  prince  of  chivalry  !  .  .  . 
0  brave  Troilus ! — look  well  upon  him,  niece ;  look  you  how  his 
sword  is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hacked  than  Hector's ;  and  how 
he  looks,  and  how  he  goes ! — 0  admirable  youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three 
and  twenty.  Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way ;  had  I  a  sister  were  a 
grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  0  admirable 
man !  Paris  ? — Paris  is  dirt  to  him ;  and,  I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change, 
would  give  money  to  boot."  * 

When  Cressida  is  left  alone,  she  further  enlightens 
us  as  to  her  character  by  an  edifying  soliloquy,  in  which 
she  gives  a  short  but  substantial  statement  of  principles. 

"  But  more  in  Troilus  thousandfold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be  ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing  : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought  that  knows  not  this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 


♦  A  scene  striking  in  its  analogy  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Phoenissse  " 
of  Euripides,  in  which  Antigone  watches  the  field  of  battle  from  one  of 
the  terraces  of  the  palace,  and  an  old  servitor  tells  her  the  names  of  all 
theohiefs  of  the  enemy's  army. 
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Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech ; 
Then,  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear." 

/The  third  scene  transports  us  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  before  Agamemnon's  tent,  where  the  chiefs  are 
met  in  deliberation.  It  would  be  puzzling  to  say  exactly 
what  they  are  talking  about,  or  what  the  precise  subject 
of  their  conference  consists  in.  They  talk  much  but  say 
little ;  in  fact,  all  through  the  play  the  speeches  of  the 
Greeks  are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  more  words 
than  meaning.  Their  language  is  ludicrously  bombastic 
and  verbose,  and  the  poet  evidently  intended  to  ridicule 
them.  This  irony,  no  doubt,  plays  round  all,  but  he  cer- 
tainly shows  a  greater  respect  for  the  Trojans,  who  have 
not  only  more  sense,  but  are  also  more  courageous,  and 
act  a  comparatively  nobler  part  both  in  words  and  deeds.  I 
Agamemnon  inquires  of  his  companions  what  grief 
has  set  the  jaundice  on  their  cheeks — is  it  because  after 
a  seven  years*  siege  Troy  walls  still  stand  ?  Nestor  is  the 
next  to  open  his  mouth,  and  with  a  lavish  profusion  of 
metaphors  says  nothing.  Then  Ulysses  takes  his  turn. 
He  begins  by  addressing  extravagant  compliments  to  the 
two  preceding  orators,  and  is  himself  outrageously  verbose 
and  diffuse;  it-  is,  however,  possible  to  gather  one  fact 
from  his  lengthy  discourse,  that  fact  being  that  discipline 
has  grown  lax,  that  all  authority  has  disappeared,  and 
that  each  man  in  the  army  does  as  seems  best  in  his  own 
eyes,  instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior. 
"Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength." 
Finally,  leaving  generalities  to  come  to  more  definite 
accusations,  Ulysses  complains  of  the  conduct  of  Achilles, 
who  — 

"  Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs," 

M 
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while  Patroclus  keeps  him  in  roars  of  laughter  at  his 
imitation  of  the  different  chiefs. 

The  conference  is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  Agamemnon  asks  Menelaus  to  look  and  see 
what  it  means.  "From  Troy,"  announces  Menelaus. 
iEneas  enters  with  a  message  from  Troy,  and  salutes 
Agamemnon  with  an  address  couched  in  such  ridiculously 
high-ilown  terms,  that  even  the  haughty  "  king  of  men," 
"the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon,"  hesitates  about 
accepting  it  as  serious.  Mnea^  is  the  bearer  of-  a 
challenge  from  Hector  "to  all  the  Grecian  Princes,  which 
he  delivers  in  true  chivalrous  style,  after  the  mode  of 
mediaeval  heroes.  His  challenge  for  the  morrow  is 
accepted,  and  Agamemnon  then  conducts  -^neas  to  his 
tent  to  entertain  him  worthily. 

Ulysses  and  Nestor  remain  talking  over  the  matter, 
and  agree  that  the  challenge  "  relates  in  purpose  only  to 
Achilles,"  who  is  the  only  Greek  fit  to  cope  with  Hector. 
But  on  no  account  must  he  be  allowed  to  fight — for 
either  he  will  conquer  or  be  conquered ;  if  he  should  be 
conquered  his  shame  would  be  theirs,  if  he  should  con- 
quer, his  glory  would  be  his  own,  and  would  only  add  to 
his  overweening  insolence.  Ulysses  therefore  suggests 
that  a  lottery  should  be  held,  when  it  could  be  easily 
contrived  that  "blockish  Ajax  draw  the  sort  to  fight 
with  Hector." 

"  Hit  or  miss, 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, — 
Ajax  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes." 

And  with  this  little   plot  on  the  part  of  Ulysses  and 
Nestor,  the  first  act  comes  to  an  end. 

The  second  act  introduces  a  personage  who  might  be 
said  to  fulfil  the  function  of  Chorus  in  the  play,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  vileness  and  meanness  of  his  nature  render 
him  quite  unworthy  of  so  dignified  an  employment  as 
giving  voice  and  expression  to  the  sentiments   of  the 
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collective  conscience  of  humanity,  concerning  men  and 
things.  Like  the  Thersites  of  Homer,  Shakespeare's 
Thersites  is  a  reviler,  but  it  is  no  longer  only  upon 
Achilles,  Ulysses,  and  Agamemnon  that  he  spits  forth  his 
venom, — he  reviles  the  whole  world,  and  his  foul-mouthed 
insults,  infinitely  grosser  than  those  of  the  Thersites  of 
the  "  Iliad,"  are  of  greater  depth  and  of  far  wider  signifi- 
cance. The  causes  of  the  Trojan  war  are  summed  up  by 
him,  in  the  coarsest  terms,  as  being  a  dishonoured  hus- 
band and  a  guilty  wife ;  and  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
each  hero  of  the  war,  both  Greek  and  Trojan,  the  only 
ruling  passion  that  he  recognizes  is  that  of  lust,  with 
which  he  reproaches  them  in  torrents  of  gross  and  obscene 
words  unfit  for  handling.  A  tolerably  accurate  notion  of 
the  part  played  by  Thersites  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
sidering him  as  a  sort  of  court  fool.  Like  the  fools  and 
jesters  of  old,  he  dresses  up  truth  in  so  strange  a  garb 
that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable;  like  them  also,  he  pos- 
sesses wit,  sets  a  high  value  upon  it,  is  whoUy  occupied 
in  finding  it  both  in  himself  and  in  others.  The  reason 
of  his  contempt  for  Ajax  is,  that  he  "  has  not  so  much 
wit  as  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,"  and  Achilles 
is  in  much  the  same  predicament,  having  but  "little, 
little,  less  than  little  wit ;  which  wiU  not  deliver  a  fly 
from  a  spider  without  drawing  the  massy  irons  and  cut- 
ting the  web."     (Act  IL,  Sc.  3.) 

This  decided  taste  that  Thersites  has  for  Tvit  leads 
him  to  pass  a  comparatively  favourable  judgment  upon 
Nestor  and  Ulysses,  the  only  warriors  for  whom  he 
appears  to  entertain  the  faintest  spark  of  respect,  as  their 
wit,  unlike  that  of  AchiUes,  lies  not  in  their  sinews. 
"  There's  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor, — whose  wit  was  mouldy 
ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes, — yoke  you 
like  draught  oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up  the  war." 
Eail  as  he  will,  the  company  of  Thersites  is  put  up  with 
on  account  of  the  amusement  he  afibrds,  and  because  he 
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has  an  evil  tongue  and  serves  as  a  convenient  butt  for 
any  one  •who  feels  an  itching  desire  to  insult  and  beat 
some  one  else,  a  further  distinguishkig  feature  possessed 
by  him  in  common  with  court  fools. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Priam's  palace  at  Troy, 
where  the  old  King  is  holding  council  with  four  of  his 
sonS.  The  question  is  whether  Helen  should  be  given  up 
to  the  Greeks  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  The  character  of 
Hector  is  very  nobly  drawn  in  this  scene ;  his  courage  is 
well-known,  but  he  here  shows  himself  as  prudent  and 
as  politic  as  he  is  brave,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and 
honour  is  peculiarly  clear  and  high.  He  advises  that 
Helen  should  be  sent  back  to  Menelaus,  her  lawful  hus- 
band, and  Helenus  the  priest  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  Paris  and  TroUus,  who  both  have  strong  personal 
reasons  for  desiring  the  continuation  of  the  war,  get  hot 
and  angry,  and  strenuously  inveigh  against  the  dictates 
of  good  sense  and  morality,  and  they  finally  succeed  in 
making  their  warlike  advice  prevail.  As  we  shall  see 
further  on,  iu  mediseval  romances  Hector's  character  was 
always  distinguished  by  a  ceitain  modesty,  a  courteous 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  well  this  salient  point  in  his  nature  has  been 
preserved  by  Shakespeare. 

The  apparition  of  Cassandra,  the  raving  prophetess,  in 
the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  forms  a  short  and 
splendid  episode. 

"  Oas.  [Within.']  Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 
Pri.  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  this  ? 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 
Oas.  [Within.']  Cry,  Trojans  ! 
Eect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandba,  raving. 
Gas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
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Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand  ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  ciy !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe  : 
Cry,  cry  !  Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go." 

But  Cassandra's  destiny  is  never  to  be  believed,  and 
she  prophesies  in  vain.  The  passion  of  Troilus  and 
Paris  gains  the  day  over  the  larger  wisdom  of  Hector, 
and  precipitates  Troy  upon  its  ruin. 

A  grand  and  serious  beauty  pervades  the  whole 
scene,  but  in  returning  to  the  Greek  camp  we  again  fall 
into  comedy. 

Agamemnon  thinks  it  high  time  for  Achilles  to  leave 
off  his  airs  and  graces,  and  comes  to  his  tent  determined 
to  see  him.  Patroclus,  however,  brings  back  an  ironically 
polite  message  from  Achilles,  who  had  retired  within  his 
tent,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  sick  and  that  he  regrets  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitor. 
The  blockish  Ajax  gives  vent  to  his  astonishment  at  the 
pride  exhibited  by  Achilles  : — 

"  AJax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ?  ....  Do  you  not  think 
he  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  is  ? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as  valiant,  as  wise,  no 
less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth  pride  grow  ?  I 
know  not  what  pride  is." 

This  is  the  very  moment  for  inflaming  Ajax's  vanity, 
and  for  heaping  compliments  upon  him  proportionate  to 
the  egregious  folly  of  the  man.  Ulysses  and  Nestor  seize 
the  opportunity,  and  nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  vie  with  each  other  in 
showering  pretty  speeches  upon  him  so  as  to  lead  him  in 
the  way  they  wish  him  to  go, — it  would  be  impossible  to 
express  praise  in  a  tone  of  more  witty  raillery. 

The  third  act  brings  Troilus  and  Cressida  again  on  the 
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scene.  The  officious  Pandarus  has  contrived — without 
any  very  great  effort  being  necessary — to  bring  the  two 
lovers  together.  It  is  this  delusion  on  his  part  as  to  his 
services  being  quite  indispensable  that  renders  his  part 
so  comical.  He  fusses  about,  and  pants  and  perspires, 
and  gives  himself  a  great  deal  of  very  needless  trouble. 
Cressida,  as  we  have  seen,  is  already  won,  and  what 
appears  like  hesitation  on  her  part  is  only  the  wily  trick 
of  a  finished  coquette,  that  none  but  the  eyes  of  so  simple 
a  lover  as  poor  Troilus  could  mistake  for  the  expression 
of  a  shy  and  startled  modesty. 

Troilus  is  the  first  to  enter,  and  lingers  in  the  orchard, 
lost  in  expectation  of  the  joy  that  awaits  him.  Pandarus 
soon  appears  bringing  Cressida  with  him,  and  after 
joking  Troilus  for  his  silence  and  confusion,  he  leaves  the 
two  lovers  alone  together.  The  scene  that  follows  is 
exquisitely  painted ;  not  only  have  we  the  delicious 
poetry  softly  murmured  by  two  lovers,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  word  set  down  at  random,  every  word  is  a  feature 
and  each  feature  is  a  stroke  of  the  brush.  The  wicked 
little  flirt  provoking  him  by  an  ambiguous  expression  to 
kiss  her,  and  then  protesting  in  the  most  innocent  manner 
that  he  had  quite  misunderstood  her,  puts  the  finishing 
touch  to  her  own  portrait. 

Solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  and  love  then  pass  between 
them,  to  which  Pandarus,  who  has  returned,  acts  as  wit- 
ness. The  happiness  of  the  lovers  is  complete,  as  a 
French  writer  has  with  some  levity  expressed  it,  forget- 
ful of  Shakespeare's  wise  sonnet  in  which  he  says  pos- 
session does  not  ensure  delight. 

"  Bnjoy'd  no  sooner  but  despised  straight, 
Past  reason  hunted  :  and  no  sooner  had, 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallowed  bait 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad.  .  .  . 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proved  a  very  woe. 
Before,  a  joy  proposed  ;  behind,  a  dream : 
All  this  the  world  well  fenows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell." 
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A  terrible  blow  is  about  to  fall  upon  the  lovers  :  Cal- 
chas  the  Trojan  priest  who  has  gone  over  to  the  Greeks, 
and  is  the  father  of  Cressida,  begs  of  Agamemnon  in 
recompense  for  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  in  abandoning 
Troy  and  all  his  possessions  there,  and  in  incurring  the 
name  of  traitor  from  his  countrymen,  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  his  daughter  from  the  Trojans,  for  which  a 
good  opportunity  has  just  presented  itself  in  the  capture 
by  the  Greeks  of  the  noble  Antenor, — let  him  be  given 
back  to  the  Trojans  in  exchange  for  Cressida.  This, 
request  strikes  Agamemnon  as  just  and  reasonable,  and 
he  instructs  Diomedes"to  take  back  Antenor  and  to 
return  with  Cressida,  and  not  to  omit  putting  on  his  best 
clothes  as  befits  the  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time,  to — 

"  Bring  word  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answered  in  Ms  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready.'' 

Then  foUows  the  comical  scene  when  by  Ulysses's  advice, 
in  order  to  rouse  Achilles  from  his  lethargy  by  wounding 
his  vanity,  Agamemnon  and  all  the  princes  walk  in  pro- 
cession past  his  tent  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  or 
only  giving  him  a  cold  and  distant  greeting.  AchiUes 
by  no  means  relishes  the  joke,  and  tries  to  discover  what 
it  all  means  from  Ulysses,  who  takes  the  opportunity  of 
treating  him  to  a  long  psychological  and  ethical  disserta- 
tion on  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  interspersed  with  illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  case  of  Ajax. 

"  Now  sliall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  tliat  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renowned.  .  .  . 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax  ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive." 

We  see  in  this  scene  that  the  reason  of  the  inaction 
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displayed  by  Achilles  is  very  different  from  that  given/ 
in  the  first  book  of  the  "  IKad :"  he  is  in  love  with  Polyx- 
ena,  Priam's  daughter,  and  holds  secret  communications 
with  the  enemy ;  everything,  in  fact,  that  can  serve  to 
lower  this  hero  of  Homer's  and  to  render  him  ridiculous 
and  contemptible,  is  complacently  presented  to  us  by 
Shakespeare  in  this  play,  and  further  on  we  shall  even 
see  him  fall  into  the  meanest  deeds  of  cowardice  and 
treachery. 

The  words  let  drop  by  Ulysses  rankle  in  his  mind, 
and  the  thought  of  Ajax  probably  returning  with  honour 
and  glory  from  his  combat  with  Hector,  begins  decidedly 
to  torment  him ;  it  is,  however,  too  late  now  to  prevent  it. 
A  singular  idea  occurs  to  him. 

"  Go  call  Thei'sites  hither,  sweet  Patroclus  ; 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd :    I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage. 
Even  to  my  full  of  view." 

In  the  fourth  act  Diomedes  accomplishes  his  mission 
of  conducting  Antenor  to  Troy,  and  of  receiving  Cressida 
in  exchange.  The  lovers  separate  with  infinite  sorrow 
and  protestation  on  both  sides ;  sad  presentiments  are 
felt  by  Troilus,  who  warns  Cressida  against  the  seductive 
charms  of  "  the  Grecian  youths."  For  himself,  he  cannot 
sing  or  dance,  or  make  fine  speeches,  or  play  at  subtle 
games,  he  has  only  a  true  and  faithful  heart : — 

"  Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — flain  and  true, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it." 

He  gives  Cressida  a  sleeve,  as  a  love-token,  and  she  gives 
him  a  glove. 

We  next  see  Cressida's  arrival  at  the  Greek  camp, 
when  all  the  chiefs  in  turn  salute  her  with  a  kiss — a 
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tribute  to  her  charms  which  she  gaily  accepts,  dealing 
out  witty  retorts,  and  even  jesting  in  light  and  lively 
terms  at  the  expense  of  poor  Menelaus.  "  A  woman  of 
quick  sense,"  remarks  Nestor,  as  she  withdraws  with 
Diomedesto  her  father's  tent,  but  Ulysses  has  seen  through 
her  at  a  glance  and  answers  severely : — 

"  Fie,  fie  upon  her  I 
There's  a  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  hody." 

The  combat  between  Hector  and  Ajax  takes  place, 
but  is  soon  interrupted  by  Hector  on  account  of  the  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  Ajax  and  himself,  through 
Hesione,  mother  to  Ajax  and  aunt  to  Hector.  A  cessa- 
tion of  arms  ensues,  and  the  cousins  tenderly  embrace 
each  other,  after  which  Hector  visits  the  Greek  chiefs  in 
their  tents.  The  interview  with  AchiUes  is  of  a  ferocious 
character,  but  the  ferocity  is  on  the  side  of  the  Greek, 
not  of  the  Trojan. 

"  Ach.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  what  part  of  his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  or  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name  ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew :  answer  me,  heavens ! " 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  act.  The  baseness  of  AchiUes 
now  manifests  itself  in  a  fresh  direction :  just  as  he  was 
about  to  bestir  himself  after  his  long  inaction  and  at 
last  take  up  arms  again,  he  receives  a  letter  from  Hecuba, 
and  a  gift  from  her  daughter — 

"  Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it. 
Pall,  Greeks ;  fail  fame ;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay  ; 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey." 

But  let  us  turn  to  watch  what  is  going  on  in  front  of 
Oalchas's  tent,  in  which  Cressida  is,  and  where  some  one 
has  arrived  upon  "  important  business,  the  tide  whereof 
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is  now."  This  is  none  other  than  Diomedes,  who  is 
secretly  followed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  by  Ulysses 
and  Troilus.  They  are  unseen  witnesses  of  his  interview 
with  Cressida  and  of  all  her  alluring  wUes,  and  finally 
see  her  give  him  the  sleeve  Troilus  had  given  to  her.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  at  this  juncture  the  poor 
deceived  lover  swears  to  kill  Diomedes.  As  soon  as 
Cressida  has  retired  into  the  tent,  he  bursts  out  into 
bitter  complaints,  in  which  the  note  of  inextinguishable 
love  still  makes  itself  heard  through  all  the  storms  of 
indignation  and  rage. 

^'  Was  Cressid  here  ?  .  .  . 
This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida ; 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she.  .  .  . 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven. 
Hark,  Greek:  as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine  that  he'll  bear  in  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan's  skill, 
My  sword  should  bite  it.  .  .  . 
O  Cressid !  0  false  Cressid  !  false,  false,  false ! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  palace  at  Troy,  Hector  is  arming  him- 
self for  battle,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of 
Andromache  whose  dreams  have  filled  her  with  gloomy 
forebodings.  In  vain  too,  always  in  vain,  does  Cassandra 
join  her  prophetic  warnings  to  the  supplications  of  his 
wife ;  Hector  listens  to  neither,  but  on  Troilus  entering, 
armed  and  ready  to  follow  him,  he  counsels  him  to  stay 
at  home. 

"  Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  stand  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy," — 

language  doubly  generous  on  the  part  of  the  hero 
who  in  the  Council  Chamber  had  advocated  peace  in 
opposition  to  the  harebrained  youths  who  clamoured  for 
war.    But  Hector's  advice  is  of  no  avail :  Troilus  has  too 
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raging  a  thirst  for  vengeance  and  for  blood,  and  the  two 
brothers  depart  for  the  field  of  battle. 

The  attack  begins.  Groups  of  fighting  soldiers  pass/ 
in  succession  across  the  stage,  as  is  customary  in  the 
scenes  of  Shakespeare's  historical  dramas,  and  which 
must  produce  so  peculiar  an  effect  when  acted.  Hector 
kills  Patroclus,  whose  death  rouses  Achilles,  and  he 
swears  to  avenge  his  Mend.  But  the  utter  baseness 
of  his  vengeance  is  the  very  point  in  this  tragi-comic 
parody  most  calculated  to  scandalize  the  classical  admirers 
of  the  "  IHad." 

In  an  encounter  earlier  in  the  day  with  Achilles, 
Hector,  seeing  him  overcome  with  fatigue,  proposes,  with 
all  the  courtesy  of  a  Koland  or  an  Oliver  of  mediseval 
times,  that  their  combat  should  be  postponed  until  he 
has  rested  and  recovered  his  strength;  and  AchiUes, 
though  with  a  very  bad  grace,  avails  himself  of  the  ofi'er. 
Towards  evening.  Hector  says : — 

"  Now  is  my  day's  work  done  :  I'll  take  good  breath  : 
Best,  sword  :  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death," 

at  the  same  time,  taking  off  his  helmet  and  hanging  his 
shield  behind  him.  At  this  moment,  Achilles  arrives 
with  his  Myrmidons,  and  seeing  Hector  unarmed,  rushes 
upon  him,  crying ; — 

"  Strike,  fellows,  strike ;  this  is  the  man  I  seek," 
and  Hector  falls  dead.     "  Come,"  adds  AchiUes, — 

"  Tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail." 

In  the  Trojan  camp  the  news  causes  the  deepest  con- 
sternation and  grief.  , 

"  Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 
All.  Hector?     The  gods  forbid  !  .  .  . 
Tro.  .  .  ,  Hector  is  gone  ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  called, 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Sector's 
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As  Troilus  is  going  out,  Pandarus  enters  from  the  other 
side  and  tries  to  stop  him,  but  Troilus  wiU  not  listen : — 

"  Hence,  broker  lackey !  ignomy  and  shame, 
Pursue  thy  life  and  live  aye  with  thy  name." 

Troilus  goes  off,  and  with  a  cynical  epilogue  from 
Pandarus,,  the  scene  closes. 


(    173    ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TEOILTJS  AND    CRESSIDA :      THE    STORY    OF    THE 
TWO    LOVERS* 

Besides  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  of  the  "  Iliad/'  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Troilus,  only  to  say  that  he  fought  in  a  chariot  and  that 
he  was  dead,  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  other  tradi- 
tions concerning  him  in  the  literature  of  antiquity. 
Sophocles  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Troilus,"  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  four  lines  of  it  only  being  preserved. 
Ancient  commentators  of  Homer  relate  how  the  fate  of 
Troy  was  bound  up  with  that  of  Troilus,  and  how  the 
town  would  be  taken  if  the  child  died  before  attaining 
his  twentieth  year ;  they  further  tell  us  that  Troilus  was 
killed  by  Achilles  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  and  they 
discuss  the  question  whether  his  death  took  place  before 
or  after  the  time  at  which  the  "  Iliad  "  opens.  Horace, 
Virgil,  Ausonius,  Seneca  the  tragedian,  ApoUodorus, 
Lycophron,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and  other  poets  or 
grammarians  of  Greco-Latin  antiquity,  speak  of  Troilus, 

*  Works  used  in  the  composition  of  this  chapter :  "  Introduction  de 
MM.  L.  Moland  et  C.  d'Herioault  aux  Nouvelles  frangaises  en  prose  du 
XIV.  si^le."  "  Le  Roman  de  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  et  le  Roman  de 
Troie,  on  les  Metamorphoses  d'Homfere  et  de  I'^pope'e  greoo-latine  au 
Moyen  age,"  par  A.  Joly.  "  Die  Sage  von  Trojauisohen  Kriege  in  dem 
Bearbeitungen  des  Mittel  Alters  und  ihien  antiken  Quellen,"  von  Dr. 
Hermann  Dunger. 
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but  they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  his  history, 
and  content  themselves  with  repeating,  with  more  or 
less  detail,  that  he  was  young,  and  that  he  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  Achilles;  it  will  be  suiSicient  here  to 
quote  the  passage  from  Quintus  Smyrnseus,  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
A.D. 

"  WitMn  the  sacred  walls  of  Troy,  Hecuba  brought  Troilus  into  the 
world,  but  he  remained  not  long  to  be  an  honour  to  her,  for  the  rude 
lance  and  prowess  of  Achilles  deprived  him  of  his  life.  ...  As  in  a 
flowery  garden,  beside  a  stream,  the  sharp  scythe  comes  in  search  of 
the  yet  green  ear  of  corn  or  of  the  poppy,  and  mows  them  down  or 
ever  their  fruit  be  ripened,  cutting  them  off  before  they  come  to  sweet 
maturity,  not  leaving  them  till  the  harvest :  the  smooth  steel  taking 
away  all  hope  of  the  offshoots  that  the  gentle  dews  had  promised  in 
the  fulness  of  time ;  so  did  Achilles  slay  the  son  of  Priam,  the  god- 
like Troilus  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  ere  he  had  known  the  joy  of 
clasping  a  bride  within  his  arms,  and  still  occupied  himself  with  boyish 
games.  Thus  did  the  Fatal  Sister  cut  the  thread  just  at  the  time  when 
he  was  approaching  the  joyous  years  of  manhood,  when  the  body  is  full 
of  strength,  and  the  blood  of  audacity.'' 

With  regard  to  Cressida,  Cryseyde,  Brisaida,  Bris^ida, 
the  Homeric  origin  of  her  name,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  may  be  sought  either  in  Chryseis,  the  daughter 
of  Chryses,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  or  in  Briseis,  the  "  beauteous 
prize  "  of  Achilles.  At  the  opening  of  the  "  Iliad,"  Chryses 
comes  to  ransom  his  daughter,  who  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Agamemnon  after  a  victorious  attack  of  the  Greeks, 
Agamemnon  refuses  to  accept  the  proffered  ransom,  and 
Apollo,  to  avenge  his  priest,  smites  the  Grecian  army 
with  a  plague.  Calchas,  encouraged  by  AchiUes,  declares 
that  the  plague  will  only  cease  when  Chryseis  is  given 
back  to  her  father,  and  Agamemnon,  sorely  wounded  in 
his  pride,  sees  himself  obliged  to  restore  his  fair  portion 
of  the  booty;  but  he  revenges  himself  upon  Achilles, 
whom  he  hates  as  the  instigator  of  the  oracles  pro- 
nounced by  Calchas,  by  demanding  Briseis  from  him  in 
return. 
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Those  who  prize  accuracy  in  even  the  insignificant 
details  of  research,  will  have  the  satisfaction  further  on 
of  being  able  to  decide  in  favour  of  Briseis,  rather  than 
of  Chryseis,  as  the  veritable  original  of  Oressida ;  but  in 
sooth,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  for  the  story  of 
Shakespeare's  coquette  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that 
of  the  two  characters  in  the  "Iliad,"  who  remained 
throughout  antiquity  as  Homer  made  them  from  the 
first. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth, — the  exact  date  is  not  known, — there 
appeared  a  book,  the  importance  of  which  was  without 
parallel  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  in  that  of  the  Kenaissance.  The  history  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  "  Historia  de  Excidio  Trojse,"  was 
written  by  an  impostor,  whose  real  name  is  unknown, 
but  who  presented  his  work  as  a  translation  of  the 
writings  of  a  Phrygian  priest  named  Dares,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  Trojan  war,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  the  siege.  A  little  anterior  to 
this,  another  journal,  written  during  the  siege,  had  been 
brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  "  De  Bello  Trojano," 
by  another  impostor,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Dictys  the 
Cretan,  another  contemporary  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
companion-in-arms  to  Idomeneus.  The  pseudo-Dares  and 
the  pseudo-Dictys  were  the  greatest  and  almost  only 
source  of  all  that  the  Middle  Ages  knew,  and  of  aU  that 
they  repeated,  concerning  the  events  related  in  the 
"  Iliad."  Homer  was  forgotten,  and  his  place  usurped 
by  these  two  authors,  and  for  ten  or  eleven  centuries, 
no  really  ancient  poet,  not  even  Virgil,  exercised  a 
greater  infiuence  than  they  did  over  the  imagination 
of  men. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  fictitious 
Dares  and  the  fictitious  Dictys  in  the  next  chapter,  when 
treating  of  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war 
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current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are  merely- 
concerned  with  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cuU  from  the  two  apocryphal  narra- 
tives whatever  they  may  contain  relating  to  the  two 
lovers.  In  future,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  simply 
call  them  Dares  and  Dictys,  without  adding  any  epithet 
to  their  names  as  a  reminder  that  they  were  not  whom 
they  pretended  to  be.  It  appears  that  there  reaUy  had 
existed  a  Dares  of  Phrygia,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  a  Dictys 
of  Crete,  companiqn-in-arms  to  Idomeneus,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  they  left  behind  them  docu- 
ments concerning  the  Trojan  war,  which  Homer  after- 
wards made  use  of  ^lian  states  that  the  writings  of 
Dares  (he  makes  no  mention  of  Dictys)  were  extant  in 
his  day  (supposed  to  be  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era),  but  these  writings,  which 
were  lost  in  the  general  wreck  of  classical  antiquity,  were 
certainly  not  those  which  made  their  appearance  in  the 
sixth  century. 

Troilus  is  spoken  of  both  by  Dares  and  by  Dictys ; 
we  wiU  quote  Dictys  first : — 

"  Lyoaon  was  taken  prisoner,  as  was  also  Troilus,  son  of  Priam ; 
Achilles,  enraged  at  not  having  yet  received  the  answer  he  was  expect- 
ing from  Priam,  ordered  him  to  he  strangled.  At  the  news,  the 
Trojans  reflecting  on  the  tender  age  of  Troilus,  bewailed  his  death  with 
tears  and  great  moaning ;  for  the  youth,  scarcely  emerged  from  hoy- 
hood,  was  heloved  by  all  for  his  grace  and  beauty  of  form,  as  well  as 
for  his  modesty  and  truth  of  heart." 

Dares  says  that — 

"Troilus  was  of  good  stature  and  of  great  .comeliness,  full  of 
courage,  and  of  vigour  beyond  his  years,  and  impatient  to  distinguish 
himself."  He  adds,  "  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  said  of  Troilus,  that  he 
was  no  less  valiant  than  Hector." 

We  also  learn  from  him  that  Achilles  could  only  kill 
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the  brave  Troilus  by  attacking  him  behind,  treacherously. 
Thus  we  see  Troilus  beginning  to  reveal  himself  and  to 
grow  into  a  man ;  he  is  no  longer  the  stripling  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  tender  flower  cut  off  before  its  time.  In 
a  council  of  war  held  by  Priam,  he  boldly  sides  with 
Paris  in  favour  of  action  and  of  continuing  the  war, 
contesting  the  point,  as  in  the  second  act  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  with  Helenus,  who  advocates  a  more 
timorous  policy;  he  is  already  a  hero,  but  not  as  yet 
in  love. 

From  Dictys  we  learn  nothing  of  Cressida,  but  Dares, 
who  has  a  great  fondness  for  describing  his  personages, 
has  drawn  her  portrait  for  us. 

"Briseida,"  lie  says  (and  this  wotild  seem  to  decide  the  knotty 
point  of  Cressida's  origin  in  favour  of  Briseis,  the  captive  of  Achilles), 
"  Briseida  was  of  great  beauty,  tall  and  white,  with  light  hair,*  eye- 
brows meeting  at  their  birth,  most  gracious  eyes  and  well-proportioned 
body ;  she  was  sweet  and  gentle  with  modesty  of  heart,  and  she  was 
simple  and  pious." 

This  description  is  aU  that  we  find  said  about  Briseida 
in  Dares.  Nothing  is  told  of  her  relationship  to  Calchas, 
nor  of  the  story  of  her  love  and  her  coquettish  ways.  She 
is  simply  Briseis,  the  captive  of  AchiUes.  We  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  Dares  is  the  first  writer  who  represents 
Calchas  the  priest  as  a  Trojan  gone  over  to  the  Greeks 
in  consequence  of  his  prophetic  spirit,  by  which  he  fore- 
knew the  fatal  future  of  Troy. 

The  real  originator  of  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
was  a  Norman  trouvere,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  classical  epoch  of  what  may  be 
called  the  early  French  Renaissance  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

*  In  the  Middle  Ages  neither  man  nor  woman  was  considered  hand- 
some if  they  had  not  light  hair.  Shakespeare's  Pandarus  acknowledges 
with  regret  that  Cressida's  hair  was  a  little  darker  than  Helen's. 
Shakespeare  however  in  his  127th  Sonnet,  has  rehabilitated  the  brunette 
type  of  beauty. 

N 
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an  epoch  when  the  influence  of  French  literature  was 
paramount  in  Europe,  as  again  later  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries, — less  perfect  indeed  than  then, 
but  endowed  perhaps  with  greater  freshness  and  fertility 
of  imagination.  Unfortunately,  the  language  of  those 
times,  more  logical  and  in  certain  respects  better  than 
the  French  of  the  present  day,  has  done  more  than  merely 
grow  old,  it  has  become  a  dead  language  that  Frenchmen 
themselves  can  decipher  only  with  trouble  and  study. 
History,  however,  fills  up  the  blank  caused  by  the 
absence  of  direct  knowledge  and  true  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  these  mediaeval  works,  and  teaches  us  that 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  French 
literature  took  the  initiative  amongst  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England  borrowing 
largely  from  it  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

"  There  was  a  tolerably  wide  interval,"  writes  Littre,  in  tlie  preface 
to  his  "  Dictionpaire  de  la  Langue  Prancaise,"  during  which  France 
exercised  no  literary  ascendency  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  hut  it 
separates  two  epochs  when  this  ascendency — a  more  legitimate  one 
than  most,  because  those  who  submitted  to  it  did  so  willingly  and  of 
their  own  choice — was  all-powerful :  the  epoch  that  takes  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  that  which  begins  with  the  century  of 
Louis  XIV.  ...  In  the  earlier  period,  it  was  the  originality  of  its 
creations  and  the  perfect  harmony  between  its  conceptions  and  the 
then  prevailing  beliefs  and  manners  that  recommended  French  litera- 
ture to  Europe ; — in  the  riper  and  more  cultured  age,  it  was  a  certain 
sustained  correctness  and  its  perfect  elegance,  it  was  the  clearness  of 
intellect,  and,  a  little  later  on,  the  boldness, of  its  philosophic  specula- 
tion, that  made  so  many  foreign  hands  seize  upon  French  books." 

The  Norman  trouvhre,  whose  imagination  gave  birth 
to  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
More,  and  the  history  of  their  love  forms  an  episode  in  a 
long  epic  poem  entitled  "  Le  Roman  de  Troie."  M.  Joly 
has  published  the  entire  poem  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More, 
adding  a  work  of  considerable  size  and  of  the  highest 
interest  upon  the  metamorphoses  undergone  by  Homer 
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and  the  Greco-Latin  epic  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  to 
this  instructive  study  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  much 
relating  to  the  traditions  of  the  two  lovers,  and  for  still 
more  "with  respect  to  the  legends  of  Troy. 

The  materials  for  the  "  Roman  de  Troie  "  -were  almost 
entirely  derived  from  Dares.  In  a  sort  of  preface  to  his 
narrative,  Benoit  announces  that  Dares  is  his  guide,  and 
that  he  intends  following  him ;  but  that  still  he  will  not 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  inserting  here  and  there,  as 
occasion  offers,  any  pretty  little  fancy  that  may  occur 
to  him. 

"  Le  Latin  suivrai  et  la  lettre. 
Nulle  autre  rien  n'y  voudrai  mettre, 
Sinon  comme  le  trouve  feit. 
Je  ne  dis  pas  qn'auoua  bon  dit 
N'y  mette,  si  faire  le  sai, 
Mais  la  matiere  ensuivrai." 

The  episode  of  the  coquette,  Brisdida,  is  one  of  these 
pretty  little  fancies,  one  of  these  "bons  dits,"  as  he 
says  himself,  and  forms  a  welcome  interruption  to  the 
monotony  of  a  poem  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  lines, 
in  which  battle  follows  battle  with  wearisome  uniformity. 
For  the  readers,  or  rather  listeners,  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  full  of  the  childlike  and  easily  satisfied  imagination 
that  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  possessions  of  early 
youth,  both  of  individuals  and  of  nations;  they  never 
tired  of  listening  to  stories,  and  to  stories  always  the 
same.  Their  poets  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  compo- 
sition, of  selecting  the  essential  point  of  a  subject  and 
grouping  everything  round  it  as  a  centre  in  true  per- 
spective, and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  each 
detail.  They  simply  followed  the  whole  course  of  the 
events  themselves,  beginning  with  the  very  first  and 
-ending  with  the  very  last.  With  them  every  poem  was 
a  cycle,  and  hence  arises  their  tedious  length,  which  we 
<)f  the  present  day  find  so  intolerable. 
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"Generally  speaking,"  -writes  Sainte-Benne,  "the  infinite  or  the, 
indefinite,  anything  interminable,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  these 
artless  compositions.  .  .  .  These  people  have  a  passion  for  details  and 
for  length.  .  .  Everything  unfolds  itself  and  nothing  is  knit  together." 

It  is,  therefore',  an  exceptional  piece  of  good  fortune  to 
alight  in  these  immense  poems  upon  a  comparatively 
short  episode,  complete  in  itself,  which  can  be  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  history,  just  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in  Shakespeare's  play, 
are  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  plot  and  can  easily  be 
separated. 

The  highest  place  of  interest  in  Benoit's  narrative  is 
not  occupied  by  Troilus,  of  -whom  the  long  but  insignifi- 
cant description  maybe  passed  over  in  silence,  but  the 
portrait  of  Bris^ida  calls  for  closer  attention.  It  is  the 
first  sketch  of  the  picture  afterwards  to  be  painted  by 
Shakespeare,  and  what  makes  it  still  more  remarkable  is 
that  it  is  not  only  the  first  sketch,  but  also  the  only 
sketch.  The  portrait  of  the  young  Trojan  beauty  has 
been  drawn  again  and  again  by  many  difierent  hands, 
and  even  by  such  celebrated  poets  as  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer ;  but  the  essence  of  its  character  has  undergone 
such  important  alterations  that  the  original  outline  of 
the  old  trotivhre  is  the  only  one  amidst  all  these  after- 
touches  that  has  any  true  affinity  with  the  type  chosen 
and  fixed  by  Shakespeare. 

"  She  was  very  comely,"  says  Benoit,  "  neither  too  little  nor  too 
big ;  she  was  fairer  and  whiter  and  more  lovely  than  any  flower  of  the 
lily,  or  snow  npon  the  branch,  but  her  eyebrows  had  the  mischance  of 
meeting.  She  had  wide-open  beautiful  eyes,  and  her  wit  was  quick 
and  ready.  She  was  graceful  and  of  demure  countenance.  She  was 
well-beloved,  and  could  also  herself  love  well,  but  her  heart  was  change- 
alle.  She  was  of  an  amorous  and  simple  nature,  and  in  alms-giving 
very  charitable." 

"  Of  quick  and  ready  wit,"  and  "  a  changeable  heart,"' 
such  are  the  two  interesting  and  novel  details  in  thig 
description,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  simply  borrowed  froni 
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Dares.  Briseida  has  now  become  the  daughter  of  Calchas, 
and  her  history  is  the  same  as  that  related  by  Shake- 
speare. Troilus  and  Cressida  love,  and  are  happy ;  but 
one  day  Calchas  reclaims  his  daughter,  and  she  is  con- 
ducted to  the  Greek  camp,  where  she  soon  consoles  herself 
with  Diomedes  for  the  loss  of  Troilus.  Leaving  aside  the 
weU-known  facts  of  this  little  romance,  it  is  to  the  indica- 
tions given  of  her  character  that  attention  must  here  be 
paid. 

Benoit  de  Sainte-More  begins  his  account  at  the  time 
when  Troilus  and  Cressida  have  to  part ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  convey  in  a  modern  translation  any  of  the 
quaint  grace  of  the  old  French  story : —  * 

"  Whoever  else  may  be  merry  and  joyous,  Troilus  is  sorely  grieved 
for  the  daughter  of  Calchas,  for  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and 
she  him.  And  when  the  damsel  knew  that  she  must  depart  to  the 
Greek  camp,  she  began  to  make  great  lamentations !  '  Alas ! '  said  she, 
'  what  sorrow  is  mine,  that  I  must  leave  the  land  where  I  was  born,  and 
all  the  people  among  whom  I  was  brought  up,  and  must  go  amongst 
a  strange  folk !  Ah,  Troilus !  my  own  sweet  friend,  who  hast  loved 
me  above  all  things,  and  whom  I  have  loved  with  all  my  heart ;  so 
that  I  know  not  how  I  can  live  without  thee.  Ah,  King  Priam! 
since  it  has  pleased  thee  to  send  me  away  out  of  the  land  where  I  have 
had  all  the  good  things  of  life  and  all  its  honours,  God  grant  I  may 
not  live  till  day.  Come,  Death !  for  that  I  desire  above  all  things.' 
Troilus  came  to  her  .  .  .  and  they  wept  together  bitterly  and  very 
tenderly,  for  they  well  knew  that  the  next  day  they  would  be  far 
apart,  the  one  from  the  other,  and  perhaps  never  again  might  it  chance 
for  them  to  be  even  as  they  would  together.  .  .  .  And  they  told  the 
one  to  the  other  what  great  grief  and  sorrow  he  caused  them  who 
thus  divided  them.  .  .  .  And  thus  they  remained  until  the  coming  of 
day.  And  when  Troilus  had  left,  the  ^amsel  made  ready  to  depart, 
and  had  all  her  rich  treasures  and  apparel  gathered  together,  to  take 
with  her,  and  then  took  leave  of  many,  who  were  sad  at  her  departure." 

Then  follows  a  long  description  of  how  Cressida  was 
dressed — a  detail  not  without  its  psychological  interest, 

*  The  quotations  are  taken  from  a  translation  into  French  prose  made 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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for  although  it  is  probable  that  the  poet  wrote  it  simply 
in  obedience  to  the  taste  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  inter- 
minable enumerations,  yet  it  discloses,  unconsciously  and 
instinctively,  a  feature  of  the  character  of  the  coquette. 
The  absence  of  conscious  intention  on  the  part  of  a  poet, 
especially  in  early  and  primitive  times,  has  never  been 
held  by  any  critic  who  understood  his  task  aright,  as  a 
reason  for  abstaining  from  seeking  a  thousand  meanmgs 
that  the  author  himself  never  suspected.* 

"The  damsel  was  dressed  and  apparelled  veiy  i-iclily,  and  wore  a 
mantle  that  had  been  made  in  India  with  great  skill,  and  with  the  aid 
of  magic  arts.  And  it  was  rosy- red  and  white,  and  changed  its  colour 
many  times  a  day,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  And  a  wise  poet 
of  India  had  sent  it  to  Calohas  out  of  great  love  for  him.  The  fur  of 
the  mantle  was  of  great  richness  and  rarity,  for  it  was  made  of  the 
whole  and  entire  skin,  without  a  seam,  of  an  animal,  called  dindialos, 
which  inhabits  the  East.  And  it  was  of  so  many  colours,  that  there  is 
no  colour,  either  in  stones  or  in  flowers,  that  it  did  not  possess.  And 
this  animal  is  caught  by  a  strange  kind  of  people,  called  Cynocephales, 
who  have  heads  like  unto  a  dog.  .  .  .  The  hem  of  the  mantle  was 
made  from  an  animal  of  great  price,  that  lives  by  the  river  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  and  it  was  adorned  right  richly  with  precious  stones. 
So  spemly  and  beautiful  a  mantle  was  never  seen  before,  and  it 
became  her  well ;  and  with  other  garments,  also,  she  was  daintily 
arrayed." 

Bris^ida  sets  out  on  her  way,  and  here  the  simple- 
hearted  poet  feels  constrained  to  give  us  a  warning 
beforehand,  of  which  the  consummate  art  of  Shakespeare 
had  no  need,  and  foretells  that  the  little  beauty  wiU 
prove  faithless  to  Troilus.  This  precaution  on  his  part 
is  certainly  somewhat  wanting  in  dexterity  of  touch, 
but  at  aU  events,  with  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  our 
attention  having  been  first  awakened  by  certain  hints 
in  the  description  of  the  young  girl's  character,  and  by 
a  knowledge  of  her  sensual  tastes,  and  having  then  been 


*  For  the  explanation  of  this  paradox,  see  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
on  Brutus. 
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duly  warned  of  lier  future  behaviour,  we  are  not  taken 
by  surprise  when  the  catastrophe  occurs ; — when  one  is 
not  a  great  poet,  it  may  be  as  well  to  be  fairly  logical. 
But  logic  and  art  are  alike  wanting  in  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer  J  with  them,  Cressida's  unfaithfulness  bursts 
upon  the  astonished  reader  like  a  thunderbolt,  without 
preparation  of  any  kind,  and  the  writers  themselves 
loudly  express  their  own  surprise.  This  amazement  on 
the  part  of  an  author  at  his  own  narrative  bespeaks, 
perhaps,  stiU  less  skilful  handling  than  the  naive  pre- 
cautions and  somewhat  clumsy  transitions  of  earlier 
poets. 

"  The  damsel,"  sings  the  trouvere,  "  is  in.  despair,  but  her  grief 
will  soon  be  quieted.  Soon  she  will  have  forgotten,  and  her  heart  be 
so  changed,  that  she  will  remember  but  little  about  Troy.  Though 
now  she  mourns,  joy  will  return  to  her,  and  she  will  soon  have  given 
her  love  to  one  whom  she  has  never  yet  seen,  soon  she  will  be  com- 
forted. With  women,  sorrow  lasts  but  a  little  while ;  they  weep  with 
one  eye  and  laugh  with  the  other.  The  hearts  of  most  of  them  are 
quick  to  change,  and  the  wisest  of  them  is  giddy  enough.  All  that 
she  has  loved  for  seven  years,  has  she  in  one  day  forgotten.  Solomon, 
he  who  was  so  full  of  wisdom,  says  in  his  writings,  that  the  man  who 
can  find  a  virtuous  woman  should  praise  the  Lord :  to  meet  beauty  and 
virtue  joined  together  is  a  mighty  rare  thing  it  seems ;  a  treasure  far 
above  precious  stones  and  vessels  of  gold." 

The  coquette,  perceiving  that  she  is  loved,  resolves  to 
play  off  all  her  haughty  pranks,  as  in  the  soliloquy  given 
her  by  Shakespeare,  to  increase  the  ardour  of  her  lover 
and  make  her  dominion  doubly  sure. 

"The  damsel  is  full  of  merriment  and  joy  because  she  has  got 
him  in  her  net.  Pair  dames  are  ever  of  this  nature :  if  one  of  them 
sees  you  love  her,  forthwith  she  begins  to  show  herself  proud  and 
haughty." 

Briseida  is  received  in  the  Greek  camp  as  she  is  in 
Shakespeare's  play. 

"  Greatly  was  the  damsel  praised,  and  much  did  the  Greeks  look 

at  her — 

'  Moult  est  belle,  dlsent-ils  tons.' " 
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She  is  admired,  not  only  for  her  beauty,  but  also  for 
her  sprightliness  and  wit,  and  so  complete  was  her  suc- 
cess, that  ere  four  days  were  over  she  felt  quite  consoledj 
and  had  no  longer  any  "  desire  or  heart  to  return  to  the 
city." 

Then  Diomedes  offers  her  his  heart. 

"  Among  the  Greeks  came  Dyomedes,  with,  great  pomp,"  writes  one 
of  the  numerous  compilers,  who  during  the  Middle  Ages  paraphrased 
"  Le  Eoman  de  Troie  "  into  French  prose, "  and  when  he  saw  the  beauty 
of  Briseyda  he  felt  such  great  love  for  her  that  he  could  no  more  leave 
her ;  he  drew  near  and  accompanied  her,  talking  and  laughing,  to  her 
father's  tent.  On  the  way  Dyomedes  opened  his  heart  to  her,  to  which 
she  answered  courteously,  excusing  herself  from  giving  or  granting  him 
her  love  at  that  time" 

This  kindly  reservation  for  a  future  day  is  to  be  found 
mentioned  in  all  the  followers  of  Benoit.  In  Jacques 
Milet,  Cressida  refuses  her  heart  to  Troilus,  "  at  least,  for 
the  present ; "  in.  Eaoul  le  Fevre,  she  answers,  that  she 
refuses  it  "  for  this  time." 

"  Dyomedes  had  great  gladness  of  heart  at  this  answer,  inasmuch 

as  he  was  not  refused  altogether Breseida  acted  very  wisely  in 

giving  him  hope  without  disheartening  him  over  much,  so  that  his 
love  waxed  hotter  and  hotter." 

Thus  encouraged,  Diomedes  ventures  upon  a  second 
assault  upon  her  heart,  and  this  time  Bris^ida  answers, 
according  to  Eaoul  le  Ffevre,  "that  she  could  not  hate 
one  who  loved  her  with  such  good  heart ;  "  or,  according 
to  another  version,  "  Since  he  loves  me,  I  should  be  a 
poor  wretch  not  to  love  him  in  return." 

Briefly  speaking,  the  upshot  of  the  siege,  of  which  the 
progress  is  narrated  step  by  step,  is  that  she  succumbs, 
justifying  her  faithlessness  by  the  highly  humorous 
excuse,  "  I  was  in  mortal  anguish  at  receiving  no  com- 
fort from  Troilus ;  I  should  have  died  outright,  had  I  not 
sought  to  console  myself." 

Good  old  Benoit  de  Sainte-More  ought  no  longer  to 
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]be  forgotten,  and  it  is  really  higli' time  that  reparation 
should  be  made  for  the  injustice  he  has  so  long  suffered 
under,  literary  thieves  having  substituted  their  names 
for  his  so  successfully  that  the  Norman  trouvere  was 
almost  unknown  for  five  or  six  centuries,*  and  has  only 
been  re-instated  in  possession  of  his  rights  through  the 
efforts  of  recent  research.  The  Middle  Ages  felt  none  of  ■ 
our  scruples  relating  to  literary  property,  as  may  easily 
be  understood  when  the  impersonal  character  of  mediaeval 
poetry  is  taken  into  consideration;  it  bore  as  yet  no 
Tinmistakable  impression  of  the  individuality  of  the 
author.  Arid  besides  this,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  children 
'■ — whether  nations  or  individuals — to  enjoy  a  work  of  art 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  work  of  nature,  without  troub- 
ling themselves  as  to  who  made  it,  without  considering 
that  it  could  not,  like  Melchizedec,  have  come  into  the 
world  without  father  or  mother,  and  without  the  thought 
ever  occurring  to  them  that  it  is  interesting  as  the  pro- 
duct of  some  one  mind  in  particular,  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  signature  is  of  Peter 
or  of  Paul.  Indifference  in  this  respect  was  pushed  to 
such  lengths,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  French 
writer  translating  a  work  of  Boccaccio's  calmly  states  that 
the  writing  before  him  is  by  Petrarch.  A  plagiarist  of 
the  thirteenth  century  brought  out  the  "Roman  de  Troie  " 
tinder  his  own  name,  scratching  out  the  name  of  Benoit 
wherever  it  occurs  and  putting  his  own  in  its  place,  and 
actually  carries  his  impudence  so  far  as  to  express  his 
Surprise  that  no  one  should  ever  before  have  related  the 
history  of  Troy  as  told  by  Dares.  But  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  Benoit's  despoilers  was  the  famous  Guido  Colonna, 
a  Sicilian  physician,  who  a  centiu'y  later  than  the  Nor- 
man poet  turned  the  "  Roman  de  Troie  "  into  bad  Latin. 


.*  Learned  authors  were  however,  before  the  more  recent  discoveries,  at 
least  aware  of  hia  existence.    He  is  quoted  by  Douce. 
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The  success  of  his  spurious  performance  was  immense : 
it  was  translated  into  Italian,  English,  Spanish,  German, 
Saxon,  Dutch,  Danish,  Flemish,  Bohemian,  and  even  into 
French.  The  National  Library  in  Paris  alone  contains, 
eighteen  copies. 

"  It  is  Guide's  name,"  remarks  M.  Joly,  "  that  will  be  pronounced 
for  the  future  whenever  the  fabulous  'Iliad'  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
spoken  of.  He  will  always  pass  as  the  original  -author  and  Benoit  as 
the  imitator.  Guido  is  still  quoted  by  learned  commentators  of  Virgil 
to  whom  the  very  name  of  Benoit  is  unknown."  * 

Guide's  edition  is  not  a  mere  translation.  It  is  easy 
to  take  liberties  when  pillaging  an  unnamed  author.  So 
he  made  no  scruples  about  embellishing,  or  disfiguring,  it. 
With  him  Cressida  puts  on  the  passionate  character  of  a 
woman  of  the  South.  In  describing  the  leave-taking  of 
the  two  lovers,  our  Sicilian  writes  with  more  force  than, 
elegance — 

"  She  shed  upon  her  garments  such  an  abundance  of  tears  that 
quite  a  large  pool  of  water  might  have  been  wrung  out  of  her  gown. 
With  her  nails  she  tore  her  charming  mouth,  separated  with  her  white 
skin  the  golden  hair  wildly  scattered  over  her  shoulders,  and  as  with  her 
cruel  nails  she  tore  her  cheeks  already  flecked  with  blood,  the  sight  of 
it  was  like  lilies  torn  to  Xiieces  mingled  with  shreds  of  roses,"  etc. 

The  episode  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  Guide's  book.  And  so  Boccaccio  felt 
when,  like  all  the  rest  of  educated  Europe,  he  too  read  it, 
and  he  determined  to  take  the  story  and  throw  it  into  a 
mould  of  his  own  making.  And  so,  in  fact,  he  brought 
out  under  the  name  of  "Filostrato,"  that  is,  "  the  man  over- 
thrown by  love,"  an  original  work  difi'ering  profoundly 
from  that  of  either  Guido  or  Benoit.  He  was  then  in 
love  with  "  La  Fiammetta,"  whom  he  has  so  celebrated, 
and  it  is  his  own  heart  that  speaks,  his  own  personal 
sentiments  that  find  utterance,  in  "Filostrato,"  describing 

*  The  same  thing  has  befallen  the  Chronicles  of  Turpin. 
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the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  the  pangs  of  separation  he 
had  undergone,  all  the  anguish  and  torture  he  himself 
had  Icnown,  and  adding  to  the  sorrows  of  absence,  the 
bitterness  and  desolation  of  being  forsaken.  The  relative 
importance  of  the  lovers  naturally  changes,  it  is  no  longer 
Brise^ida  but  Troilus,  or  in  other  words  Boccaccio,  that 
now  occupies  the  principal  place.  The  whole  interest  is 
concentrated  on  his  love,  and  the  character  of  Brisdida. 
grows  faint  and  shadowy.  So  entirely  is  it  a  personal 
and  heartfelt  romance,  that  it  makes  Troilus  meet  Brisdida 
for  the  first  time  in  church, — it  was  thus  that  Boccaccio 
first  saw  the  woman  he  loved,  and  he  has  added  another 
touch  drawn  from  his  own  history,  in  the  transformation 
of  the  daughter  of  Calchas  into  a  young  widow. 

It  is  strange  that  a  work  so  profoundly  subjective, 
lyrical,  and  impassioned,  should  not  always  have  been 
felt  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  subtle  and 
acute  observation  that  distinguishes  the  art  of  a  dramatic 
poet  or  of  a  writer  of  romances,  and  most  surprising  that 
any  one  should  so  misinterpret  its  inner  significance  as 
to  praise  it  for  its  rare  psychological  value  as  a  picture  of 
the  human  heart.  The  "  Filostrato  "  is  a  love-song,  and 
as  such  may  indeed  be  admirable,  but  it  is  no  study  of 
character.  Take  for  example  the  inconsistency  shown  in 
that  of  Cressida ;  the  poet  tells  us  she  has  always  been 
and  still  is  a  most  modest  lady,  and  the  one  above  all 
others  who  despises  the  things  of  love.  She  resists  for  a, 
considerable  time  all  the  entreaties  of  her  loVer,  and 
Avhen  at  last  she  yields,  nothing  could  exceed  th«  tender- 
ness, thoroughness,  and  sincerity  of  her  surrend^. 

"  I  beseech,  you  that  when  I  am  away  from  you,  you  will  take  no 
other  lady,  however  fair  or  sweet ;  for  if  I  were  to  know  it  you  may 
truly  helieve  that  I  would  kill  myself  like  one  out  of  her  mind  ;  and  I 
should  lament  and  moan  beyond  measure,  that  contrary  to  all  right 
and  reason  you  had  deserted  me  for  another ;  for  you  know  right  well 
that  yon  are  more  loved  by  me  than  ever  man  was  loved  before  by 
woman." 
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In  the  Grecian  camp  she  mourns  and  weeps — 

"  not  to  see  her  sweet  love.  There  is  none  who  if  he  had  seen  her 
in  this  grief  and  anguish  could  have  foreborne  from  shedding  tears,  so 
piteous  was  the  sight." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  writer  will  manage 
to  make  Cressida  turn  from  the  love  of  Troilus  to  that  of 
Diomedes,  but  he  effects  it  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  Her  heart  was  still  fixed  upon  her  faithful  lover  Troilus,  hut  it 
did  not  long  remain  so,  for  she  shortly  changed  her  mind,  and 
abandoned  him  who  loved  her  so  loyally,  for  a  new  lover.  .  .  .  Her 
great  and  faithful  devotion  was  soon  changed  for  another  and  a  newer 
love." 

There  is  not  the  least  atom  of  dramatic  talent  or 
power  shown  here,  or  even  the  least  shadow  of  reason  and 
likelihood.  It  is  not  by  the  reason,  not  by  the  "  dry  light " 
of  the  logical  intellect,  that  the  charm  of  Boccaccio's 
poem  can  ever  be  tasted,  but  by  the  heart  and  soul,  by 
the  senses  and  by  all  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature. 
Troilus,  who  is  of  an  Italian  type  of  charactei',  without 
strength  or  energy,  sinks  beneath  the  violence  of  his 
passion.  "  All  the  strength  of  his  body  left  him,  and  so 
little  force  was  left  in  his  limbs  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  himself  up."  After  he  has  lost  aU  hope,  he  speaks 
of  killing  himself,  but  his  courage  fails  him. 

" '  0  evil  fortune  !  why  didst  thou  not  take  from  me  my  father,  or 
Hector  my  brother,  who  is  the  strength  and  hope  of  this  present  war  ? 
Why  didst  thou  not  deprive  me  of  my  sister  Polyxena,  or  Paris  my 
brother,  with  beautiful  Helen  ?  If  only  Brisaida  had  been  left  to  me 
no  other  grief  would  thus  afdiot  me.  ...  0  my  sad  soul !  why  dost 
thou  not  flee  from  this  most  unhappy  body  ?  0  wretched  craven  soul ! 
leave  the  body  and  follow  Brisaida.  Alas  !  why  dost  thou  linger?'" 
He  falls  ill  and  takes  to  his  bed.  "  In  a  few  hours  his  room  was  filled 
with  gentle-hearted  dames  and  maidens,  and  with  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
melodious  instruments.  On  one  side  was  Polyxena  his  sister,  fair  as 
an  angel,  on  the  other  the  beautiful  Helen,  and  in  front  of  him  were 
Cassandra,  Hecuba,  Andromache,  and  other  cousins  and  relations  who 
were  all  assembled  round  him.    Each  comforted  him  as  best  she  could. 
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and  tenderly  asked  him  from  what  pain  he  suffered.  But  to  all  this 
he  answered  nothing,  and  piteously  in  his  heart  rememhered  Brisaida ; 
but  all  the  time  the  sweet  melody  of  sounds  soothed  him  a  little." 

An  excellent  picture  of  soft  Italian  ways, — the  hand- 
some young  hero  lying  languishing  of  love,  his  couch  sur- 
rounded by  music  and  by  fair  ladies,  "  who  stand  round 
in  a  hush  and  thrill  of  sympathetic  spectatorship  ! " 

In  Benoit  de  Saiate-More,  Troilus  soon  passes  from 
sorrow  to  contempt  of  the  faithless  one  who  has  forsaken 
him,  and  expresses  his  disdain  with  the  cold  irony  of  one 
whose  heart  is  completely  cured  of  its  wound ;  plunging 
into  the  thick  of  the  battle  he  cries  out  to  Diomedes  to 
watch  well  over  Cressida,  for  her  constancy  is  of  short 
duration,  and  she  will  assuredly  deceive  him  too,  in  his 
turn,  and  not  fail  to  give  him  a  successor. 

Still  more  complete  in  Shakespeare,  Troilus  unites 
both  phases  of  feeling — the  bitter  cry  of  a  wounded  heart, 
and  the  energy  of  a  manly  resolution.  The  Troilus  of 
Benoit  de  Sainte-More  is  a  Gaul,  that  of  Boccaccio  an 
Italian,  but  the  Troilus  of  Shakespeare  is  a  man. 

It  is  in  the  "  Filostrato "  that  Pandarus  first  makes 
his  appearance,  but  Boccaccio's  Pandaro  differs,  as  widely 
as  night  from  day,  from  the  Pandarus  of  Shakespeare 
and  Chaucer,  and  the  contrast  between  them  brings  out 
in  a  very  forcible  manner  the  difference  of  moral  nature 
in  the  northern  and  the  southern  races.  We  have  already 
seen  what  a  sorry  part  is  borne  by  Pandarus  in  Shake- 
speare, and  in  Chaucer  it  is  even  worse.  It  is  evident 
that  in  English  eyes  the  man's  trade  is  a  vile  one.  But 
Pandaro  has  nothing  vile  about  him.  "  Boccaccio,"  says 
one  of  his  critics, ''  was  too  devoted  a  slave  to  Love,  not  to 
look  upon  everything  that  concerned  or  could  procure 
love  as  sacred  and  well-nigh  venerable."  His  go-between 
is  therefore  a  knight  who  is  himself  in  love,  a  faithful, 
disinterested,  devoted  friend,  who  holds  it  to  be  a  duty 
owed  alike  to  friendship  and  to  chivalry  to  serve  Troilu^ 
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in  his  love  affairs,  but  who  expects  no  recompense  in 
return.  He  does  "  what  one  friend  should  do  for  another 
when  he  sees  him  in  tribulation."  He  is  indeed  by  far 
the  noblest  character  in  the  story.  A  stern  moralist 
would  pronounce  him  to  be  thoroughly  corrupt,  but  he 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  with  the  voluptuous  land  of  Italj^  where 
to  love  is  not  only  a  law  of  nature  but  also  the  admitted 
rule  of  good  society,  and  where  there  are  no  backward  or 
bashful  lovers.  Troilus,  sincerely  touched  by  what  Pan- 
daro  has  done  for  him,  offers  him  quite  simply  and  in 
good  faith  either  his  sister  Polyxena  or  the  beautiful 
Helen. 

"  And  that  you  may  know  the  love  I  hear  you,  there  is  my  sister 
Polyxena  whose  beauty  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  all  others,  and 
there  is  also  the  beautiful  Helen  my  brother's  wife  :  question  your  heart 
a  little  to  see  if  neither  of  these  would  please  it,  and,  then  leave  me  to 
settle  with  the  one  that  would  give  it  most  pleasure." 

Thus  Troilus  is  ready,  out  of  gratitude,  to  reverse  their 
position  and  to  play  the  part  of  Pandaro  to  his  friend. 
We  must  be  allowed  one  more  quotation  to  listen  to  the 
consolation  offered  to  the  lover  by  his  friend,  when 
Brisaida  has  deserted  him : — 

"  You  see  that  the  whole  city  is  full  of  beauteous  and  gentle  ladies, 
and  I  swear  to  you  by  the  love  and  loyalty  that  I  bear  to  you  that 
there  is  not  one,  however  proud  and  cold,  who  if  she  were  to  see  you 
and  know  that  you  loved,  her  would  not  take  pity  on  you.  Let  me  do 
this  thing  for  you,  for  I  will  willingly  and  gladly  do  it.  ...  A  new 
love  chases  away  the  old  love,  and  your  present  misery  will  be  chased 
away  by  new  pleasure." *  -    ■"     '  ,^^. 

Chaucer's  poem  of  "  Troylus  and  Cryseyde "  was 
written  about  the  year  1360.  The  poet  was  not  in  the 
same  state  of  feeling  as  Boccaccio  was  from  whom  he 
borrowed  his  story;  his  heart  was  free  from  pain,  and 

*  The  quotations  are  taken  from  a  French  translation  made  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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there  is  notlimg  particularly  passionate  about  his  Troylus. 
Cryseyde  is  a  ■widow,  as  in  Boccaccio,  and  even  more 
obdurate  than  the  Italian  Brisaida,  and  Troylus  only  suc- 
ceeds by  means  of  a  treacherous  plot,  in  the  Lovelace 
style  of  adventure,  which  he  plans  in  concert  with  Pan- 
darus.  Cryseyde  ends  by  loving  him  very  dearly,  which 
might  well  be,  but  ere  long  she  leaves  him  and  is  no 
longer  faithful  to  him,  and  the  poet  hardly  knows  what 
to  make  of  her  treachery.  He  may  well  be  amazed. 
After  the  prolonged  resistance  exhibited  by  this  coy 
widow,  after  all  the  noble  sentiments  to  which  she  has 
given  vent,  both  when  she  repulsed  the  advances  of 
Troylus  and  also  later  on  when  she  left  him,  we  are 
completely  at  a  loss  'to  understand  her  conduct  with 
Diomedes. 

One  of  Chaucer's  commentators  praises  him  for  having 
enabled  us  to  feel  a  sympathy  and  liking  for  Cryseyde, 
and  blames  Shakespeare  for  not  having  done  as  much  for 
his  Cressida.  To  listen  to  the  animadversions  of  certain 
critics  would  almost  make  one  believe  that  the  mission 
of.  art  is  the  representation  of  virtue  rather  than  of 
human  nature,  and  that  the  finely  painted  portrait  of  a 
Helen  or  a  Phryne  is  not  a  more  pleasing  sight  than  a 
badly  executed  portrait  of  the  most  worthy  wife  and 
mother.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  Gervinus  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  given  Cressida  so  light  and 
fickle  a  nature,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  to  his 
grave  and  serious  mind,  this  masterpiece  of  irony  is 
so  disconcerting  and  unsatisfactory;  he  remarks  with 
genuine  sorrow  that  Cressida  is  a  stain  in  the  gallery 
of  Shakespeare's  heroines,  who  are  generally  so  pure. 
Would  to  heaven  that  there  were  many  more  such 
stains  in  his*  plays,  and  that  some  of  the  heroines  of 
his  tragedies,  as  well  as  of  his  comedies,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  less  ideal  women,  were  as  lively  and 
lifelike  as  the  brilliant  daughter  of  Calchas!    We  are 
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not  here  concerned  witli  awarding  a  prize  for  virtue  to 
the  most  deserving  woman,  but  with  deciding  which 
author  has  best  fulfilled  the  laws  of  art ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  preference  must  be  given,  not  to  the 
most  highly  moral  character,  but  to  the  most  poetical 
execution.  Consistency  and  truth  of  character  are  want- 
ing in  Chaucer's  poem  as  in  that  of  Boccaccio's,  and  it  is 
the  less  excusable  in  Chaucer's  case  because  his  work  was 
of  a  purely  objective  and  impersonal  character,  so  that  he 
was  master  of  his  subject, — he  was  not  throwing  his  own  | 
heart  and  recollections  and  his  own  history,  upon  paper, 
as  the  Italian  poet  had  done. 

Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  the  old  French  trouvere,  in 
spite  of  all  his  inexperience  and  his  clumsiness,  is  the 
only  one  to  whom  the  simple  and  natural  idea  occurred 
of  representing  Cressida  from  the  very  beginning  as  a 
coquette. 

Whether  Shakespeare  knew  this  poem  of  Benoit's  is 
extremely  doubtful;  but  when  tradition  gave  him  thai 
story,  which  in  the  course  of  four  hundred  years  had 
undergone  so  many  changes  and  additions  as  it  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  he  rediscovered,  with  the  clear  andj 
piercing  glance  of  genius,  the  original  conception,  and 
putting  aside  the  incomprehensible  widow  of  Boccacciq 
and  of  Chaucer,  he  again  brought  to  life  the  young  girfl 
"  of  quick  and  ready  wit,  but  whose  heart  was  change- 1 
able,"  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X.  ^ 

TKOILUS  AND  CBESSIDA.      TEADITIONS  AND  LEGENDS 
'  *  OF  TEOY. 

Shakespeare's  play  of  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  has 
excited  among  critics  more  absurd  and  chaotic  dis- 
cussions than  perhaps  any  other  of  his  writing.  This 
parody  of  the  heroic  world  of  Homer,  the  irreverent 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  are  treated,  has  been  a 
subject  of  joy  with  some,  of  virtuous  horror  with  many, 
and  of  wonder  with  aU.  The  thought  of  the  stupendous 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  who  to  all  his  great  titles  to 
glory,— to  "  Macbeth,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"— has  added 
the  singular  honour  of  having  anticipated  MM.  Meilhae 
and  Halevy  in  composing  "La  Belle  H^lfene,"  and  of 
having  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  libretto  for 
Offenbach,  is  quite  overwhelming. 

M.  Francois  Hugo  can  hardly  contain  himself  for  joy, 
and  glorifies  Shakespeare  as  prospectively  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  classical  tragedy  from  which 
he  wished  beforehand  to  tear  its  "  periwig," — beforehand, 
for  the  best  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  periwig  had  yet  to 
come,  and  that  Shakespeare's  protest  has  in  consequence 
all  the  value  of  a  prophecy.  The  German  critic  Ulrici 
also  regards  the  play  with  admiration  and  awe  as  a 
prophetic  warning;  not,  however,  as  one  made  in  the 
name  of  art,  but  in  the  name  of  morals  and  religion,* 

*  See  Introductory  Chapter,  p.  4. 
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and  Coleridge  assumes  his  most  thougMful  and  solemn 
aspect  to  warn  us  that  we  are  here  standing  in  front 
of  a  great  mystery  and  that  no  other  of  Shakespeare  s 
plays  is  so  difficult  to  explain. 

And  yet  "  Troilus  and  Cressida "  is  not  difficult  to 
explain ;  bright  and  joyous  as  sunlight,  it  shines  with  no 
less  clearness,  but  the  explanation  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  future,  in  conjectures  and  wild  dreams,  but  in  the 
past  and  in  actual  facts;  and  it  is  ignorance  of  these  facts, 
which  happen  to  be  but  little  known,  that  accounts  foy., 
the  groping  in  the  dark  arid  for  the  mistakes  made  ,by  * 
bewildered  criticism.*  ^c-f 

As  long  as  the  historical  and  literary  traditions  iii^ 
conformity  with  which  Shakespe'lle  wrote  his  playj 
remain  unknown,  the  ridicule  so  lavishly  poured  lupon 
the  Greeks,  and  the  marked  respect  shown  for  the  Tro- 
jans, may  seem  to  be  a  shaft  aimed,  at  Homer  and  all 
classical  writers,  and  to  defy  all  that  we  now  consider 
as  the  Tightness  and  fitness  of  things ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  them,  the  difficulty  vanishes 
and  the  explanation  is  complete. 

Shakespeare's  partiality  for  the  Trojans  is  in  perfect, 
harmony  with  a  Latin  tradition  which  was  transmitted 
by  antiquity  to  the  Middle  Ages^  and  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Eenaissance.  For  it  was  Latin  literature, 
the  poetry   and  histoiy  of  Eome,  it  was  VirgU — not 

*  I  do  not  desire  by  means  of  a  few  quotations,  made  for  the  most  part 
at  second  hand,  to  usurp  any  reputation  for  recondite  research :  the  greater^ 
part  of  the  present  chapter  may  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  M.  Joly's 
quarto  volume,  in  six  hundred  and  odd  pages,  on  the  "  MetamorphosesJ 
d'Homere   et   de  I'epopfe   greco-latine  an  Moyen  ^ge"  (see  preceding 
chapter).    I  have  also  made  use  of  Dr.  Hermann  Dunger's  mnoli  shorter 
but  solid  and  well-written  pamphlet  on  "Die  Sage  von  Trojanlschen 
Kriege  in  den  Bearbeitungen  des  Mittel  alters  und  ihren  antiken  Quellen," 
Leipzio,  1869.    I  am  also  indebted  to  a  work  by  M.  Alexandre  Biichner  ■ 
on  "  Les  Troyens  en  Angleterre,"  published  in  the  "  Memoires  de  I'Acade-  \ 
mie  des  Sciences,  Arts,  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Caen,"  (1868).    My  other 
sources  are  indicated  in  footnotes. 
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Homer  or  Greece — that  constituted  tlie  whole  classical 
education  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  the  Renaissance.  The  aim  of  the  present  chapter 
is  to  make  this  quite  clear ;  it  is  a  poiat  which  may  well 
claim  attention  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  peculiar 
interest  attaching  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  wUl 
furnish  us  with  the  key  to  the  enigma  presented  by 
Troilus  and  Gressida,  and  a  considerable  advance  will 
have  been  made  in  our  present  study  when  we  have 
become  fuUy  aware  that  whatever  classical  knowledge  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Shakespeare's  plays  formed  a  portion 
of  the  rich  legacy  bequeathed  by  Latin  antiquity. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  hero  of  the  "  -lEneid  "  is  a 
Trojan,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  race  and  power,  romance 
conditor  arcis :  but  how  completely  national  the  subject 
of  Virgil's  poem  was,  and  to  what  an  extent  history  and 
poetry  here  coincided,  is  a  little  less  weU  known.  "  The 
town  of  Rome,"  says  Sallust,  "  was  founded  and  inhabited 
at  first  by  fugitives  from  Troy,  who  wandered  from  place 
to  place  under  the  leadership  of  .^neas."  And  Livy's 
great  work  opens  with  these  words : — ■ 

"It  is  a  well- ascertained  fact,  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy  all  the 
rest  of  the  Trojans  were  put  to  death,  the  lives  of  .2}neas  and  Antenor 
alone  being  spared  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  an  ancient  rite  of 
hospitality,  and  because  they  had  always  advised  that  peace  should  be 
made  and  Helen  be  given  back  to  the  Grreeks.  Later  on,  after  divers 
accidents,  Antenor  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Maeas, 
exiled  from  his  country  by  a  similar  disaster,  but  destined  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  mightier  power,  first  came  into  Macedonia  .  .  .  then 
landed  on  the  plains  of  Laurentum,  which  he  occupied." 

The  roots  of  this  legend  stretched  far  back  into  the 
past.  The  object  of  the  first  treaty  of  which  there  is  any 
record  between  the  Romans  and  the  Greek  States,  was 
the  liberation  of  the  Acharnanians  demanded  by  the 
Senate  from  the  ^Etolians,  and  this  intervention  was 
based  upon  gratitude  towards  a  people  whose  ancestors 
alone  among  the  Greeks  had  taken  no  part  against  the 
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Trojans,  the  ancestors  of  the  Hxmians.  At  various  times 
of  its  History,  Eome  showed  a  real  or  an  aifected  interest 
in  the  little  and  then  obscure  town  of  Ilion;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  great  joy  manifested  by  the  Scipios  at 
revisiting  their  ancestral  home  when  they  crossed  the 
Hellespont.  This  belief  of  the  Komans  in  their  Trojan 
descent  outlived  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the 
Empire  it  again  cropped  up,  and  even  reappears  after  the 
Empire  had  quitted  the  Eternal  City,  and  established 
itself  at  Byzantium.  In  the  "Novelise"  of  Justinian, 
-(Eneas  is  again  put  forward  as  the  first  King  of  Rome, 
and  the  Romans  are  called  his  descendants. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  and  noticeable  when  con- 
templating the  great  invasions  that  took  place  in  the 
fifth  century,  than  the  numerous  and  varied  evidences  of 
the  respect  and  admiration  excited  in  the  Barbarians  by 
the  colossal  power  they  had  overthrown.  Rome,  even 
when  conquered,  still  exercised  her  speU  over  men's 
imagination,  and  the  victorious  people  adopted  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  religion  of  the  vanquished  nation. 
The  chiefs  appropriated  to  themselves  some  shred  of  the 
Roman  purple,  and  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  was  proud 
to  receive  the  titles  of  Consul  and  Patrician,  and  to  bear 
the  outward  tokens  and  ornaments  of  his  new  dignity. 
By  degrees,  the  barbarians  came  to  consider  themselves 
as  related  to  the  great  Roman  people,  their  "good  and 
loyal  cousins,"  according  to  the  expression  of  an  old 
chronicler,  and  the  more  powerful  chiefs  amongst  them 
ambitiously  dreamed  of  continuing  the  Empire.  Romans 
and  Northmen  thus  being  cousins,  they  must  of  necessity 
have  descended  from  the  same  stock,  and  in  this  way  the 
Trojan  traditions  passed  from  antiquity  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  earliest  French  chroniclers,  whose  knowledge 
was  stiU  in  a  confused  and  uncertain  stage,  undertook 
to  connect  the  history  of  the  origin  of  France  with  the 
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legendary  history  of  the  origin  of  Kome.  One  of  them, 
Frdd^gaire,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
says — 

"  At  this  time  Priam  carried  off  Helen.  .  .  .  It  is  to  Mm  that  the 
origin  of  the  Franks  goes  hack.  Priam  was  their  first  king.  ...  A 
part  of  the  Trojan  people,  escaping  from  captivity,  wandered  into  many 
regions  with  their  wives  and  children.  They  chose  for  their  king  a 
certain  Prancio,  who  gave  Ms  name  to  the  Pranks.  Under  the  guidance 
of  this  intrepid  chief,  they  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  settled  them- 
selves between  the  Ehine,  the  Danube,  and  the  sea.  There  Prancio 
died." 

This  legend  was  no  invention  on  the  part  of  Fr^ddgaire, 
for  it  is  of  older  date  than  his  time :  it  appears  to  have 
been  popular  before  he  was  born,  and — 

"  at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote,  we  hear  of  it  receiving  the  ofiScial 
sanction  of  the  administrative  authorities.  We  also  hear  of  the  princes 
solemnly  parading  their  Trojan  origin.  .  .  .  In  a  charter  granted  by 
Dagobert,  it  is  stated  that  the  Pranks  descended  from  the  very  noble 
and  very  ancient  blood  of  the  ruins  of  Troy,  ex  nohilissimo  et  antiquo 
Trojanarum  religuiarum  sanguine  nati."  * 

The  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  race  repeated  what 
had  been  said  by  the  Merovingians,  and  Charles  the  Bald 
speaks  in  a  charter  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
Dagobert. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  learned  monk  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  author  of  the  "Speculum  Magus,"  or  the 
"Great  Mirror  of  the  World,"  a  species  of  mediaeval 
encyclopaedia,  dedicates  a  special  chapter  of  his  immense 
work  to  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Franks.  In  the  prologue 
to  the  "  Chroniques  Frangaises  de  Saint  Denis,"  we  read 
that  "  this  history  begins  with  the  high  lineage  of  the 
Trojans,  from  which  it  has  descended  in  long  succession." 
The  historian  records  the  reign  of  Priam  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  "  in  Troy  the  Great,  four  hundred  and  four 
years  before  Rome  was  built ; "  also  the  flight  of  Helen 


*  Joly,  p.  321. 
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and  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  and  he  further  gives  us  this 
curious  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the 
primitive  name  of  which  had  been  Lutetia,  which  means 
"  muddy  town  "  : — 

"  Maroomir  (the  son  of  Priam  II.,  and  father  to  Pharamond,  king 
of  the  Franks)  changed  the  name  of  the  city,  whieh  had  been  called 
Leufhece,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  town  full  of  mud,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Paris,  after  Paris,  the  eldest  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
from  whom  he  was  lineally  descended." 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Christine  of  Pisano,  wish- 
ing to  flatter  Louis  of  Orleans,  calls  him  the  son  of  Hector. 
Again,  Nicolas  Gilles,  an  historian  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, writes  in  his  "Annales  de  France,"  that  "from 
Dardanus,  king  of  Phrygia,  came  the  Trojans,  from 
whom  are  descended  the  French,  Venetians,  Romans, 
English,  Normans,  Turks,  and  Austrians." 

"  The  fame  of  King  Priam,"  he  also  tells  us,  "  is  so  well  known  and 
proclaimed  throughout  all  the  lands,  that  no  other  mortal  man  could 
he  found  who  lived  of  old  that  is  so  well  known  from  the  writings  of 
ancient  histories  as  he  is."  We  also  leai'n  from  him  that  the  Pranks 
bore  on  their  banners,  "  Gules  with  a  golden  pale  in  the  middle,  which 
had  been  the  coat-of-arms  of  Paris,  son  of  King  Priam." 

Louis  XII.,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  took  as  a 
motto,  Ultus  avos  Trojai.*  But  here  we  must  pause,  for 
this  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
before  stepping  over  it  we  must  throw  a  glance  over 
other  countries. 

The  Franks  were  not  the  only  people  who  claimed  to 
be  of  Trojan  descent.  With  nearly  all  the  Christian 
peoples,  and  kingly  or  princely  families  of  the  West,  this 
alleged  origin  became  the  theme  at  once  of  historians 
and  of  poets,  and  it  even  spread  beyond  the  limits  of 
Christendom. 


Joly,  pp.  528  to  534. 
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"  The  Trojan  myth  penetrated  into  the  most  national  and  popular 
portion  of  the  epic  poetry  of  Germany,  the  '  Niebelungen  liied,'  in 
which  Hagen,  the  slayer  of  Sieg&ied,  possesses  a  castle  of  the  name  of 
Tronje,  and  passes  as  one  of  the  descendants  of  Priam."  * 

An  echo  of  the  legend  comes  from  still  more  distant  parts 
of  Europe  in  the  mythologies  of  the  extreme  North.  A 
Scandinavian  account  in  the  thirteenth  century  makes 
mention  of  Antenor  and  ^neas,  and — 

"among  the  Icelandic  sagas,  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Stockholm,  there  is  one,  without  the  name  of  its  author,  in  thirty-one 
chapters,  entitled  '  Trojumanna  Saga,'  which  begins  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Jason  and  Hercules  into  Colchis,  and  relates  the  flight  of  Helen, 
and  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Troy,  in  which  we  find  the  names  of 
all  the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the  war."  t 

The  Normans  also  maintained  their  descent  from  the 
Trojans,  choosing  Antenor  for  their  ancestor;  and  in  this 
way,  M.  Joly  concludes,  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war 
came  to  he  meted  out  amongst  the  different  peoples. 

Troilus  also  was  adopted  as  an  ancestor, — by  none 
other  than  the  Turks.  As  he  was  brother  to  Hector,  and 
had  a  son,  Turcus,  and  as  the  father  of  the  Franks  was 
Francio,  son  of  Hector,  it  naturally  followed  that  the 
French  and  the  Turks  were  first-cousins.  And  this  com- 
munity of  origin  has  actually  been  invoked  in  the  course 
of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Turks  and  the 
people  of  the  West,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  peace. 
In  Montaigne's  "  Essays."  (Book  II.,  Chap.  36),  we  read: — 

"  Nothing  is  more  widely  known  and  believed  than  the  story  of 
Troy,  of  Helen  and  her  wars,  though  peradvehture  they  never  existed. 
Our  children  are  still  called  by  the  names  invented  by  Homer  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  everybody  has  heard  of  Hector  and 
Achilles.  Not  only  a  few  races  here  and  there,  but  nearly  all  nations 
seek  their 'parentage  in  the  stories  he  invented.  Mahomet  II.,  sultan 
of  the  Turks,  writing  to  Pope  Pius  II.  said, '  I  am  filled  with  surprise 
at  seeing  how  the  Italians  band  together  against  me,  inasmuch  as  we 

*  A.  Biichner,  "  Les  Troyens  en  Angleterre,"  p.  88.  +  Joly. 
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have  sprung  from  the  same  Trojan  origin,  and  that  I  have  a  like 
interest  with  tliem  in  avenging  the  blood  of  Hector  on  the  Greeks, 
■with  whom,  nevertheless,  they  side  against  me.' " 

There  is  probably  some  confusion  in  these  recollections  of 
Montaigne's,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  letter 
he  mentions  and  quotes  of  Mahomet  II.,  was  addressed  to 
a  king  of  Prance  instead  of  to  the  Pope.  And  certainly 
Pahna  Cayet,  a  chronicler  in  the  sixteenth  century,  writes 
that  "  the  Turks  considered  the  French  as  the  only  Euro- 
pean nation  worthy  of  their  friendship,  making  use  of 
these  words  in  the  Turkish  tongue  :  the  French  and  the 
Turks  are  brothers."  And  SuUy  relates  in  his  "  Econo- 
mies Royales  "  how  the  Sultan  sent  his  doctor  to  Henry 
IV.  as  an  ambassador,  "  in  order  to  confirm  the  ancient 
alliance  between  the  house  of  Othman  and  that  of 
France." 

While  the  Franks  claimed  Francio,  the  Normans 
Antenor,  and  the  Turks  Troilus,  Britain  celebrated  an- 
other Trojan  hero  as  her  ancestor,  a  great-grandson  of 
^neas.  Brut,  Brutus,  or  Brito,  the  hero  of  a  poem  by 
Robert  Wace,*  a  Norman  trouvere  in  the  twelfth  century. 
This  Brut,  according  to  the  poet,  changed  the  name  of 
Albion  to  that  of  Britain  after  his  own,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  Lutetia  became  Paris  in  remembrance  of  the 
son  of  Priam.  The  most  illustrious  descendants  of  Brito, 
were  Locrinus,  one  of  his  sons ;  Hudibras,  a  contemporary 
of  Solomon's;  King  Lear,  made  famous  by  Shakespeare's 
tragedy ;  Gorboduc,  who  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by 
Sackville,  in  the  well-known  piece  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter;  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  Prince;  and  lastly, 

*  "The  stories  told  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  were  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  They  were  put  first  into  French  verse  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar. 
They  got  afterwards  to  France,  and,  added  to  from  Breton  legends,  were 
made  into  a  poem  and  deoted  out  with  the  ornaments  of  French  romance. 
In  that  form  they  came  back  to  England  as  the  work  of  Wace,  a  Norman 
trouveur,  who  called  his  poem  '  Tlie  Brut,'  and  completed  it  in  1155." 
— Eev.  Stopford  Brooke's  "  Primer  of  English  Literature." 
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King  Arthur,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Thus,  the  links  in  the  genealogical  chain 
that  unites  one  of  the  most  fruitful  periods  of  mediseval 
poetry  with  the  legends  and  myths  of  antiquity,  become 
visible.  In  England,  as  on  the  continent,  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  descent  was  not  merely  a  poetic  fiction,  but  was 
a  popular  belief  and  an  article  of  patriotic  faith,  which 
even  made  its  way  into  the  most  serious  transactions  in 
diplomacy,  in  politics,  and  in  war.  Edward  III.,  for! 
instance,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pope  Boniface,  brought 
forward  the  alleged  Trojan  origin  of  England  as  one  of 
the  most  convincing  demonstrations  of  her  superiority 
over  Scotland.  These  old  legends  had  sunk  so  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  aU  men,  that  the  fame  of  the  Trojans, 
of  their  valour  and  of  their  superior  prowess  in  all  i 
athletic  exercises,  became  proverbial,  and  furnished  the! 
drama  with  a  popular  term  of  comparison ;  as,  for  example,  | 
in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  iu  his  Humour,"  in  which  j 
Cob  the  water-carrier,  in  order  to  recognize  with  vigorous  i 
praise  the  merits  of  the  old  judge,  who  is  full  of  common- 
sense  and .  good  humour — a  kind  of  personification  of 
"  Merry  Old  England,"  — -  calls  him  "  the  honestest  old 
brave  Trojan  in  London  "  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  4). 

In  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  men  never  dreamed  of 
submitting  this  mediseval  tradition  to  a  critical  examin- 
ation, but  on  the  contrary  adopted  it  enthusiastically, 
and  £he  Trojan  legends  were  never  held  in  higher  honour 
than  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  They  continued  to  live,  and  even  to 
thrive,  until  the  next  century.  In  England  they  were 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  it  may  have  been  in  the 
theatre  that  Shakespeare  learned  the  traditional  origin 
of  his  country. 

In  France,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  writer  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII., 
the  vehement  and  emphatic  Jean  le  Maire  des  Beiges, 
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interesting  on  his  own  account  as  well  as  for  having  had 
the  honour  of  forming  the  taste  of  the  delicate  and  fan- 
tastic poet  Ronsard,  teaches  us,  in  his  strange  work 
entitled  "  Illustrations  de  Gaule  et  Singularitds  de  Troie," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  very  noble  and  more  than  very 
super-illustrious  princess,  Madame  Marguerite  Auguste 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  that — 

"in  the  days  of  ancientry  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Asia  came 
over  and  settled  themselves  in  Europe,  whence  they  have  not  since 
stirred,"  and  that,  "  the  glorious  resplendence  of  nearly  all  the  princes 
at  present  reigning  over  western  nations  consists  of  the  recollection  of 
the  great  Trojan  deeds." 

In  writing  this,  Jean  le  Maire  is  perfectly  serious;  he 
brings  forward  the  support  of  as  many  authorities  to 
prove  the  genealogy  of  (Enone  and  the  authenticity  of 
her  marriage  with  Paris,  as  he  does  to  prove  the  deeds, 
and  exploits  of  Pepin  le  Bref  This  mingled  seriousness 
of  tone  and  absurdity  of  matter,  the  perpetual  surprises 
of  a  style  alternately  preposterous  and  delightful,  at  one 
time  full  of  the  quaint  pedantic  rhetoric  of  the  Limousia 
scholar  at  whom  Eabelais  flung  his  gibes  and  mockeries, 
and  at  another,  full  of  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  old 
French  tongue,  and  always  bearing  the  mark  of  curious 
and  delicate  workmanship,  added  to  the  inconceivable 
confusion  of  a  book  in  which  history  and  poetry,  sacred 
matters  and  profane,  the  past  and  the  present  are  aU  in- 
extricably interwoven  together, — all  this  makes  of  the 
"  Illustrations  de  Gaule  "  a  volume  of  rare  entertaimnent, 
and  positively  amusing,  not  indeed  to  read,  for  that  would 
be  impassible,  but  to  dip  into  here  and  there,  picking  out 
delicious  little  fragments.  Take,  for  example,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  youthful  Paris  : — 

"  Now,  to  return  to  Paris  and  his  companions,  often  they  bathed, 
says  Scamander,in  the  river  Xanthus  and  swam  across  it,  or  they 
plunged  into  it,  swimming  between  two  waters;  and  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  they  fished  for  the  many-clawed  and  sidelong-moving 
crabs.    Then,  afterwards,  Paris  would  wrestle  naked  on  the  green  grass 
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with  the  strongest  of  his  companions,  or  would  take  part  in  throwing 
the  bar,  in  playing  at  quoits  or  at  tennis.  .  .  .  Then  the  heauteous 
nymphs  and  fairies  of  the  land  of  C^brinois  came  down  from  their 
mountains,  deserted  their  streams  and  waterfalls,  left  their  forests  and 
groves  and  their  divers  haunts,  to  come  and  see  the  great  beauty  of 
Paris.  The  one  pointed  him  out  to  the  other  with  great  admiration. 
For  he  was  white  as  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  and  had  golden  hair  which 
was  wavy  and  full  of  little  curls.  His  limbs  were  well  made,  full  and 
shapely  as  befitted  his  age,  and  so  fair  a  thing  was  nowhere  else  to  be 
seen  in  the  world.  Paris  and  his  companions  could  well  see  the  afore- 
said gracious  nymphs  and  fays  among  the  willows  and  hiding  behind 
the  trees  and  peeping  out  from  the  thickets,  but  they  dared  not  show 
they  saw  them,  nor  did  they  ventm-e  to  address  them,  for  they  were 
overtaken  by  youthful  timidity." 

And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  no  merely  poetic 
fancy,  but  is  a  matter  of  history,  of  universal  history 
moreover,  related  by  a  man  gifted  no  doubt  with  imagi- 
nation, but  who  gives  his  information  in  simple  good 
faith  and  with  perfect  conviction.  Jean  le  Maire  desired 
that  the  princes  of  the  West  should  form  a  crusade  to 
reconquer,  not  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  the  town  of  Priam, 
the  country  of  their  forefathers. 

"  It  would  be  a  fine  pastime  for  the  right  noble  and  right  illustrious 
French  and  British  nations,  proceeding  from  the  true  legitimate  blood 
of  Troy,  to  go  and  see,  in  passing  through  the  countries  of  Hungary, 
Esclavonia  and  Albania,  the  homes  of  their  first  princes  and  progeni- 
tors ;  and  from  thence  to  penetrate  into  Grreece  to  contemplate  the  ruin 
of  that  audacious  nation  which  formerly  had  the  honour  of  overthrow-, 
ing  and  destroying  the  great  city  of  Troy ;  and  from  thence  to  pass 
over  to  Constantinople  by  the  Hellespontine  Sea,  that  is  to  say,  the 
arm  of  Saint  George,  and  then  to  plant  their  victorious  standard  on 
the  dry  land  of  Asia  Minor  .  .  .  and  to  recover  by  just  arms  the  rightful 
inheritance  and  the  twelve  kingdoms  possessed  of  old  by  King  Priam, 
grandfather  of  Franous,  Hector's  son." 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Rabelais,  in 
the  "  New  Prologue  "  of  his  fourth  Book,  says — 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  is  written  in  the  fables  of  the  wise  .^Isop,  the 
Frenchman,  that  is  to  say  the  Phrygian  and  Trojan,  from  which  people, 
according  to  the  most  veracious  chroniclers,  the  noble  French  are 
descended." 
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The  satirical  intention  of  this  passage  is  obvious,  but  a 
little  later  on,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Eonsard  set  to  work  quite  seriously  to  write  his  "  Fran- 
ciade,"  a  poem  that  has  been  ignorantly  regarded  as  the 
pedantic  fancy  of  a  scholar  more  deeply  versed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  matters  than  in  French,  but  which  was  m 
reality  quite  as  national  as  the  "  iEneid,"  for  the  minds 
of  men  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  more 
preoccupied  with  the  Trojan  origin  of  their  race,  than 
were  those  of  the  Romans  on  the  morrow  of  Pharsala 
and  of  Actium.*  It  was  the  express  wish  of  Ronsard  to 
write  a  national  poem,  and  he  had  in  fact  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  "  Franciade  "  fulfilled  the  conditions 
to  perfection. 

"  A  good  poet,"  lie  writes  in  his  preface,  "  always  builds  his  work 
upon  the  foundation  of  some  old  annals  of  the  past,  or  on  some  deeds 
■of  renown  known  far  and  wide,  which  have  gained  a  firm  foothold  in 
men's  minds.  .  .  .  Founded  and  based  upon  our  ancient  annals,  I  have 
huilt  up  my  '  Franciade ; ' "  and  elsewhere,  "  Seeing  that  the  French 
people  hold  it  as  an  assured  fact  that,  as  the  old  annals  tell  us,  Francion 
the  son  of  Hector,  followed  by  a  company  of  Trojans  after  the  sacking 
of  Troy,  landed  upon  Palus  M^otides,  and  advanced  into  Hungary, 
I  have  lengthened  the  canvas,  and  have  shown  how  he  came  into  Fran- 
■conia,  and  then  on  to  Gaul  where  he  founded  Paris.  Desiring  to  im- 
mortalize my  fame,  based  upon  common  report  and  the  old  belief  in  the 
ohronicles  of  France,  I  knew  not  where  to  find  a  more  excellent  subject 
than  this." 

The  Trojan  tradition  outlived  Ronsard ;  it  reappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Pierre  de 
Laudun,  Lord  of  Aygaliers,  who  again  took  the  subject 
of  the  "  Franciade  "  and  treated  it  in  nine  books,  in  the 
year  1604.  The  date  is  purposely  mentioned  here  as  it 
is  coincident  with  the  period  of  greatest  activity  and 
maturity  of  Shakespeare's  poetic  life. 

But  the  existence  of  the  tradition  was  drawing  to  its 
close.     Up  to  this  date  it  had  met  with  but  few  sceptics, 

*  Gandar  on  "  Eonsard,  consider^  oomme  imitateur  d'Homere." 
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such  as  Boccaccio,*  Rabelais,  and  Etienne  Pasquier,t  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  finally  died 
out,  and  in  1666,  Andr^  du  Chesne,  a  French  historian, 
writing  a  "  History  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland," 
expresses  his  surprise  that  it  should  have  lasted  so  long. 
To  sum  up  in  two  lines  the  result  of  all  these  quota- 
tions, we  may  say  that  every  nation  believed  itself  to  be 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  and  that  in  Hector  Shake- 
speare was  honouring  an  ancestor. 

We  must  now  turn  to  consider  what  were  the  literary 
sources  of  the  tradition,  either  in  classical  antiquity  or  in 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  The  first  place  must  clearly  be 
given  to  Homer.  He  is  distinctly  the  father  of  it,  for  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  without  the  "  Iliad  "  the  Trojan  legends 
would  never  have  existed.  But  the  pedigree  has  not 
descended  in  a  straight  line,  for  Homer  was  left  unread 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  bard  that  sang  Achilles' 
praises  would  evidently  not  have  inspired  Europe  with 
its  feeling  of  resentment  against  Greece,  or  have  sug- 
gested its  pious  glorification  of  fallen  Troy.        j 

This  was  the  work  of  Virgil,  in  the  first  place.  Virgil 
was  the  teacher  and  the  sacred  oracle  of  the  Middle  Ages 
— the  "  divine  master,"  as  Dante  calls  him.  Not  only 
were  his  works  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years 
taken  as  "the  basis  of  grammatical  instruction,  of 
literary  culture,  and  of  poetical  education,"  f  but  the 
iEneid  was  received  and  accepted  as  a  sublime  allegory, 
containing  all  the  treasures  of  human  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  the  hidden  depths  of  its  meaning,  and  the 


*  "  Although,  he  said,  he  did  not  much  believe  it,  he  would  not  abso- 
lutely deny  it,  seeing  that  all  things  are  possible  to  God." 

t  Paaquier  would  have  liked  "  the  opinion  to  be  more  closely  looked 
into." 

t  Article  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  in  the  «  Ee'vue  Critique,"  Feb.  28, 1874, 
on  M.  Comparetti's  "  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo." 
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poet  himself  figured  in  men's  imagination  as  a  super- 
natural being  and  a  precursor  of  Christianity. 

"His  book,"  says  Gaston  PMs,  "was  held  in  great  veneration, 
and  was  believed  to  possess  prophetic  powers ;  persons  consulted  it  as 
to  the  future,  as  they  did  the  Bible,  by  opening  it  at  a  venture.  All 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  Virgil  remained  fenciroled  by  this  unparalleled 
aureole." 

At  the  time  of  the  Pagan'  Renaissance,  the  mystical 
element  in  the  cultus  of  Virgil  naturally  dropped  out  of 
sight,  but  his  paramount  authority  in  classical  matters 
remained  untouched.  It  was  Virgil,  and  Virgil  only,  that 
was  held  up  as  a  model  by  every  treatise  on  the  Ai-t  of 
Poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Scaliger  sacrificed 
Homer  at  the  altar  that  he  erected,  in  so  many  words,  to 
the  "  divinity  of  Virgil.* 

See,  too,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Ronsard  speaks 
of  Virgil,  "  The  first  captain  of  the  Muses,"  and  with 
which  he  quotes  certain  of  his  lines,  which  no  one,  he 
says,  can  read  "  without  every  hair  on  his  head  standing 
up  on  end  with  admiration."  It  is  quite  natural  that 
a  nation  or  an  individual  mind  when  in  the  exuberance 
of  youthful  imagination  and  taste,  should  feel  a  stronger 
and  more  sympathetic  attraction  in  the  case  of  Latin 
antiquity,  which  is  nearer,  more  modern  in  spirit,  and 
more  easily  felt,  than  in  that  of  Greek  antiquity, 
Goethe,  we  know,  in  his  youth  preferred  Virgil  to  Homer, 
and  Shakespeare  belonged  to  an  epoch  in  which  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  "  Iliad  "  was  almost  impossible. 

People  did  not  know  Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages,  t  and 
Homer  was  a  mere  name.  They  spoke  vaguely  "  of  the 
time   of  Homer  and   Solomon."     When    Charlemagne's 


•  Hallam :  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  Vol.  II.  p.  259i 
Sainte-Beuve,  "  Etude  sur  Virgile,"  p.  296. 

t  For  the  general  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  the  few  exceptions  in 
"       ■    'Hellenisme  en  France." 
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courtiers  amused  themselves  by  playing  at  antiquity, 
and  every  one  had  to  choose  a  godfather,  Homer's  name 
appears  amongst  those  that  were  borrowed.*  He  is 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  "  Chanson  de  Eoland," 
and  also  in  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose ; "  in  Dante  we  meet 
once  with  his  name,  but  this  isolated  notice  of  the  "  Lord 
of  Highest  Song  "  only  serves  to  bring  out  with  greater 
force  the  high  position  given  by  Dante  to  Virgil,  his 
guide  through  the  eternal  land,  and  the  only  father  of 
poetry  in  his  sight.  The  "Iliad"  was  only  known 
through  an  abridged  version,  of  eleven  hundred  Latin  lines, 
apparently  composed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  which,  through  a  strange  and  at  that  time 
not  unfrequent  confusion  of  names  and  dates,  was 
actually  attributed  to  Pindar.  Homer  was  looked  upon 
more  as  an  historian  than  as  a  poet — a  fact  which  throws  a 
curious  and  very  instructive  light  upon  the  state  of 
men's  minds  in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  make  no  difference 
between  poetry  and  reality,  between  history  and  an  epic 
poem,  belongs  by  right  to  a  poetical  age,  when  men  are 
still  simple  and  childlike,  and  the  critical  spirit  is  still 
dormant.  And  for  the  same  reason  there  was,  strictly 
speaking,  no  literary  sense  in  mediteval  times — no  distin- 
guishing of  a  fine  work  from  a  poor  one.  Like  children, 
the  early  Middle  Ages  cared  only  for  the  matter,  not  for 
the  form,  and  with  them  the  best  and  finest  book  was 
the  one  that  contained  the  greatest  number  of  stories. 
The  two  poor  impostures  of  the  Latin  decadence,  by  the 
so-called  Dictys  of  Crete  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  were 
universally  preferred  to  Homer,  over  whom  they  had 
the  advantage  of  relating  the  whole  account  of  the 
Trojan  war;  and  their  having  given  themselves  out  as 
eye-witnesses  to  the  siege  was  quite  sufiicient  to  make 
them  be  accepted  as  greater  authorities.     Even  on  the 


Joly,  p.  148. 
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threshold  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Jean  le  Maire  des 
Beiges  still  writes  : — 

"  The  poet  Homer  lived  a  hundred  years  after  the  wars  of  Troy, 
but  Dictys  of  Crete  and  Dares  of  Phrygia  have  written  down  all  that 
they  saw  and  heard  done,  one  on  either  side,  during  the  siege.  The  book 
by  the  aforesaid  Dares,  who  was  of  Trojan  race,  was  found,  \vritten  in  his 
own  hand,  in  the  TJniveisity  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Julius  tesar,  by  a 
&mous  orator  named  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  native  of  Verona  in  Italy,  who 
translated  it  himself  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  then  sent  it  to  Borne 
to  the  very  noble  historian  Crispus  Sallust.  The  work  of  Dictys  the 
Cretan  came  to  light  some  time  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Nero.  This  Dictys  was  a  stipendiary  knight  of  King 
Idomeneus  of  Crete,  and  was  present  at  all  the  battles." 

Looking  upon  Homer  in  the  light  of  a  historian  as 
they  did,  the  Middle  Ages  actuallj'^  reproached  him  for 
the  poetical  licence  he  allowed  himself,  in  the  many 
improbahilities  of  his  account  and  especially  in  the  in- 
tervention of  the  gods  at  various  critical  moments. 

Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  at  the  opening  of  his  poem, 
says  that  Homer  has  related  the  history  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  but  that  it  would  never  do  to  trust  him  too 
implicitly,  although  he  was  a  right  good  clerk ;  for  his 
work  does  not  tell  true,  and  we  know  very  well  that  he 
was  not  present  at  the  siege;  the  proof  of  his  want  of 
veracity  is,  that  he  made  the  gods  fight  with  men, 
which  is  absurd  and  impossible.  But  the  truth,  continues 
Benoit,  the  truth  is  this :  some  one  ransacking  a  chest 
in  Athens  found  in  it  an  old  Greek  book,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  histoiy  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  related 
punctually  day  by  day.* 

These  two  fictitious  accounts  have  enjoyed  a  longer 
life  than  the  Trojan  traditions  themselves,  and  their 
long  usurpation  of  authoiity  and  renown  would  form  a 
very  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  literary  reputa- 

*  Introduction  to  the  "  KouveUes  fran^aises  en  prose  du  XTV*. 
Sifecle,"  by  L.  Moland  and  C.  d'HericauIt,  p.  IsL 
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tioriH.  Not  only  did  the  Middle  A/i^oh  swear  but  by  tliorn, 
wliil(j  the  BenaisHanco  OHtcfemed  and  cherished  thorn 
itirjr'o  higlily  than  fjvor,  but  they  were  adopted  also  Ijy 
the  Hovfintoorith  century :  Madame  JJacicr  honoured  them 
with  a  long  and  careful  commentary ;  they  were  installed, 
on  the  authority  of  Bossuct  and  the  Due  do  Montausier, 
urfKjngHt  till!  ranks  of  classical  authors  ad  usv/m  JJd'pldni ; 
and  in  1712,  ]>y  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  tlioy  were 
translatud  into  liuH.siaTi. 

(n  the  f^ood  (jid  days,  they  wct'o  not  botli  licld  in 
cr|ual  (!Htiination,  although  they  wcro  both  eye-witnesses 
of  tliij  sin/^e,  tlio  Middle  Ages  liking  Dictys  less  well  than 
Darvm  ftlui  worst  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  wo  are 
told  by  tlioHo  who  liavu  read  them),  for  the  good  reason 
that  JJictys  was  a  Cretan  and  Dares  a  Phrygian.  Dictys 
saw  thinf,'H  iVorri  tlio  standpoint  of  a  companion-in-arms 
to  ldr,nji;nouH,  wliil(j  Dares  showod  himself  favounxhic 
to  his  old  King  Priam.  In  Daros,  tho  carrying  off  of 
ri(;i(;ri  is  topicHiiiitiid  as  a  just  revenge  on  tin;  part  of  tho 
Trojans,  froin  whom  th(;  Oniuks  had  stolen  Hosiono;  it 
is  ffoni  the  island  (jf  Cythoroa,  not  from  the  house 
of  M(!ri(;lauH,  that  l/'aris  elopes  witli  ]  fchjn.  Pari,s  is  one 
of  tli(!  )jrav(iHt  of  wamors,  and  Hector  is  oven  moro 
valiant  than  lui  appears  in  Homoi-.  Troilus,  of  whom. 
JJictyH  says  Hftar'(;(jly  anything,  becomes  a  hero ;  a 
truce  is  deinarid<!d  stjven  times  by  the  Greeks  and  only 
thn;e  times  by  the  Trojans;  and  finally,  Achilles  is  what 
wo  see  him  in  Shakespeare,  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  in 
lovo  with  one  of  tlie  daughters  of  Priam,  and  cajjaljle  of 
slayiri(4'  liis  enemy  by  treachery.^ 

Tlie  best  of  tlio  matter  is,'  that  Homer  met  with 
correction  and  reproof  if  he  allowed  himself  to  contradict 
the  evid(!rice  of  Dares.  Jean  Sanson,  a  French  translator 
(hjring  the  Eenaissance,  wlio  was  the  first  to  turn  into 


*  Hermann  Danger :  "  Dio  Sago,  etc,"  p.  10. 
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French  "The  Iliads  of  Homer,  a  Greek  poet  and  great 
historiographer,  -with  the  preliminary  accounts  given  by 
Guido,  sovereign  historiographer  "  (note  the  shade  of  dis- 
tinction), interrupts  his  translation  to  administer  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  Homer  when  Achilles,  in  the  twenty-second 
book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  gains  an  advantage  over  Hector ;  he 
■  protests  against "  a  partiality  which  is  abundantly  refuted 
by  the  contrary  assertions  of  so  many  eye-witnesses,"  and 
quite  in  a  rage  exclaims : — 

"  Then  tell  me,  Homer,  why  thou  hast  thus  exalted  Achilles.  .  .  . 
Thou  doest  wrong  in  exalting  a  traitor  and  leaving  alone  the  valiant 
nohles  who  were  worth  ten  thousand  of  him ! " 

Homer  is  apostrophized  in  a  like  strain  of  indignation 
by  the  Italian  Guido  and  the  English  poet  Lydgate. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to  make  Hector  play  a 
glorious  part  and  Achilles  an  ignoble  one,  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Dictys,  although  generally  favourable  to  the 
Greeks,  greatly  diminished  the  honour  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Achilles,  who,  according  to  him,  lay  in  wait 
for  Hector  and  surprised  him  as  he  was  crossing  a  river, 
thus  attacking  him  without  any  great  risk.  In  the 
narrative  given  by  Dares,  Achilles  kills  Troilus — not 
Hector — by  treachery;  but  this  is  of  little  importance, 
the  villainy  in  either  case  being  the  same.  As  in  Shake- 
speare, he  calls  upon  his  Myrmidons  to  fall  upon  his 
adversaty ;  Troilus's  horse  is  wounded  and  falls,  throw- 
ing oif  his  rider,  who  gets  entangled  in  the  reins,  when 
Achilles  hurries  up  and  kills  him. 

In  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  Achilles  triumphs  over 
Hector  by  surprise ;  his  mode  of  proceeding  does  not 
quite  amount  to  a  positive  act  of  treachery,  but  is 
eminently  unfair. 

"  Hector  had  overthrown  one  of  the  kings,  and  wished  to  take  him 
prisoner.  He  seized  him  by  the  aventayle,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the   throng,  no  longer  covering   himself  with  his  shield.     When 
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AoMUes,  perfidious  AcMlles,  noticed  this, lie  charged  Mm  on  Ms  steed; 
■fche  hauherk  could  not  withstand  such  a  blow,  and  the  liver  and  the 
lungs  were  scattered  all  over  the  saddle  bow.  Alas!  Alas!  what 
misery  !  "  exclaims  the  poet,  quite  touched  by  his  own  narrative. 

In  Eaoul  le  Ffevre,  Achilles  orders  his  soldiers  to 
surround  Troilus.  "  And  this  did  they,  and  Achilles  him- 
self cut  oS  the  head  of  the  hero,  and  tied  it  to  his  horse's 
tail.  In  sooth,  if  AehiHes  had  had  any  nobleness  in  him, 
he  would  not  have  done  this  villainy."  Jean  le  Maire, 
rejoicing  over  the  death  of  Achilles,  which  was  secretly 
compassed  by  Hecuba,  exclaims :  "  Thus  was  he  deceived 
with  false  and  wicked  treachery  who  had  before  behaved 
in  the  same  way  to  the  very  noble  Hector,  whose  death 
"was  now  avenged." 

In  opposition  to  the  infamous  conduct  of  Achilles  the 
Middle  Ages  held  up  the  honour  and  virtues  of  Hector, 
"the  flower  of  chivalry  in  all  the  world."  No  one  did 
more  to  render  the  Trojan  hero  illustrious  than  Benoit 
■de  Sainte-More,  who  left  this  portrait  of  him : — 

"  A  better  man  could  not  be  imagined.  He  surpassed  all  men  in 
valour ;  he  had  yellow- wavy  hair,  large  shoulders  and  well-made  body, 
with  shapely  limbs.  ...  He  carried  arms  day  and  night,  and  never 
loved  rest  nor  idleness.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  his  liberality,  for  if 
the  whole  world  had  been  his,  he  would  gladly  have  bestowed  it  all 
upon  good  people.  So  great  was  his  courtesy '  and  so  complete,  that 
the  Greeks  were  but  chm-ls  compared  to  him.  In  good  sense  and 
■perfect  moderation  he  surpassed  every  creature."  Benoit  adds,  "  It  is 
true  that  he  stammered  a  little,  and  that  his -eyes- looked  not  quite 
straight,  but  it  was  not  unbecoming  to  him." 

AH  the  heroes  were  brave,  but  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  Hector's  character,  as  pourtrayed  in  mediaeval 
tradition,  was  his  possession  of  a  wisdom  and  moderation 
equal  to  the  prowess  of  his  arm.  In  this  he  forms  a 
contrast  to  TroUus,  who  represents  the  mere  outburst  of 
passion, — a  difference  which  has  been  weU  preserved  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  fine  scene  in  the  second  act,  where 
Priam  is  holding  a  council  of  war.    The  first  conception 
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of  this  scene  was  given  by  Dares,  and  it  is  found  Trith 
its  characteristic  details  in  all  his  followers.  Shakespeare 
places  it  ia  the  midst  of  the  Trojan  ^rar — Dare^  before 
the  beginning  of  hostilities ;  but  the  personages,  senti- 
ments, characters,  and  passions  are  the  same.  Troibs 
vehemently  takes  the  part  of  Paris,  and  opposes  the  tiinid 
counsels  of  Helenns  the  priest,  by  arguments  ad 
homiiiem.,  as  in  Shakespeare. 

In  Eaoul  le  Fevre,  he  says :  "  Is  it  not  the  costom  of 
priests  to  fear  battles,  out  of  cowardice;  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  to  fetten  upon  good  wines  and  good 
meats  ? "  Hector  is  invariably  ready — and  this  is 
another  characteristic  of  this  modest  and  courteous  hero 
— to  sacrifice  his  own  opinion  to  that  of  the  majoax^. 
TTis  opinion,  in  Shakespeare,  is  that  the  war  shonld  cease ; 
in  Dares,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  b^un :  but  in  both  case^ 
after  having  put  forward  the  most  sensible  and  solid 
arguments,  he  finally  gives  in  to  his  two  hot-tHained 
young  brothers  Troilus  and  Paris. 

The  traditional  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  hero 
is  set  forth  with  a  touch  of  satire  in  the  "  Histoire  de  la 
Destruction  de  Troie  la  Grande,  translatee  du  latin  en 
frangais  et  mise  par  personnaiges,  par  Maistre  Jacques 
Milet,  estudiant  es  lois:  en  la  TiHe  d'Oiieans,  I'an  mil 
quatre  cens  cinquante."  Priam,  having  assembled  his 
sons,  informs  them  that  their  aunt,  Hesione,  has  been 
carried  o^  and  exhorts  them  to  deliver  ter  from  cap- 
tivity, in  which  she  is  kept  by  Telamon.  But  Hector 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  prudenity 
advises  the  preservation  of  peace  with,  the  Greeks,  by 
leaving  his  aunt  in  their  keeping,  and  advances  the 
following  weighty  argoments  in  support  of  his  opiniom  :— 

"I  say  that  Hesione  now  is  not  ■wortt  so  -very  nrnct  that  we 
need  nm.  into  snch  perils  for  her  sake.  She  is  fall  fiftj"  jears  old,  and 
her  life  is  drawing  to  its  close,  therefoie  we  shonld  he  much  to  blame  if 
on  her  accotmt  we  went  thrwttgh  such  torments.    If  she  were  a  yotn^ 
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girl  that  might  marry  again,  we  might  all,  of  one  accord,  go  and  fight 
for  her.  But  there  is  no  one  -who,  if  he  were  paid  ever  so  much,  would 
wish  to  have  her.  Better  therefore  to  forget  her,  than  to  die  fighting 
on  her  hehalf." 

In  mediseval  traditions  Hector  is  rough  only  with 
his  wife.  "Whether  this  touch  was  intentionally  pre- 
served by  Shakespeare  we  cannot  say;  but  however  it 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  to  Andromache's  tender 
supplications  that  he  will  not  go  forth  to  fight,  he  returns 
only  rough  and  harsh  answers. 

A  thousand  proofs  might  be  given  of  the  ancient 
popularity  of  Hector  and  of  Troy,  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  single  out  one  that  shall  carry  conviction  with  it : 
in  the  pack  of  cards  still  used  in  France,  in  which  each 
court-cai'd  bears  a  name,  we  see  Hector  figuring  by  the 
side  of  Launcelot ;  and  surely  this  tells  us,  in  more  ex- 
pressive language  than  that  of  history  or  of  literature, 
that  in  the  "good  old  times"  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war  were  no  less  widely  known  and  liked  than  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

"  Let  him  who  will,  maintain. 
While  such  proofs  still  remain," 

that  there  is  anything  strange  or  obscure  in  Shake- 
speare's Trojan  sjTnpathies,  and  that  the  true  explanation 
does  not  lie  in  the  historical  and  literary  traditions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  were  still  fresh  and  blooming  in 
the  sixteenth  centmy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TEOILUS  AMD  CRESSIDA.      SHAKESPEARE'S  IMMEDIATE 
SOURCES.      LITERARY  JXJDGMENT|0F   THE   PLAT. 

The  date  of  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  extremely  un- 
certain, and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy. The  play  appeared  in  1609,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Famous  Historie  of  Troylus  and  Cresseid.  Ex- 
cellently expressing  the  beginning  of  their  loves,  with 
the  conceited  wooing  of  Pandarus,  Prince  of  Lycia. 
Written  by  William  Shakespeare." 

The  poet  had  as  little  to  do  with  this  lengthy  and 
inaccurate  title — for  Pandarus  was  not  prince  of  Lycia — 
as  he  had  with  its  appearance  in  print,  which  was 
apparently  the  work  of  some  enterprising  bookseller, 
who  stole  the  play  from  its  proprietors  before  it  had  been 
acted,  and  had  it  printed  with  a  very  singular  preface, 
in  which  the  following  curious  passages  occur : — 

"  A  never  writer  to  an  ever  reader.  Newes.  Eternall  Reader,  you 
have  here  a  new  play  never  stal'd  with,  the  stage,  never  clapper-clawed 
with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palm  comical. 
...  So  much,  and  such  savoured  salt  of  wit  is  in  his  comedies,  that 
they  seem,  for  their  height  of  pleasure,  to  be  born  in  that  sea  that 
brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  all,  there  is  none  more  witty  than 
this ;  and  had  I  time  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it 
needs  not  (for  so  much  as  will  make  you  think  your  testern  well 
bestowed)  but  for  so  much  worth  as  even  poor  I  know  to  be  stuffed 
in  it.  It  deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as  the  best  comedy  in  Terence 
or  Plautus.    And  believe  this,  that  when  he  is  gone,  and  his  comedies 
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out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them  and  set  tip  a  new  English 
inquisition.  Take  this  for  a  warning,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  pleasure's 
loss  and  judgment's  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  less,  for  not  being 
sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude,  but  thank  fortune 
for  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you :  since,  by  the  grand  pos- 
sessors' will,  I  believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  it  rather  than  been 
prayed.  And  so  I  leave  all  such  to  be  prayed  for  (for  the  states  of 
their  wits'  healths)  that  will  not  praise  it.    Vale." 

T-wo  points  of  interest  may  be  disentangled  out  of 
this  strange  rigmarole:  first  of  aU,  it  shows  that  in 
Shakespeare's  lifetime,  admirers  were  not  wanting  who 
appreciated  his  genius  and  foretold  the  glorious  destiny 
that  awaited  him;  and  it  further  teaches  us  that  the 
poet's  works  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  were  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  a  company  of  players,  who  kept  a 
jealous  guard  over  their  monopoly;  for  the  "grand 
possessors  "  of  whom  the  preface  speaks  were  in  all  like- 
lihood the  "King's  players,"  the  company  to  which 
Shakespeare  belonged  and  that  acted  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  And  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  what,  at 
first  sight,  seems  so  puzzling — ^that  so  small  a  number  of 
his  plays  should  have  been  printed  by  himself  and  in 
his  lifetime,*  and  also  that  the  first  complete  edition  of 
his  works  only  appeared  seven  years  after  his  death,  and 
was  edited  by  two  actors,  Heminge  and  Condell. 

Before  Shakespeare's  "  Troilus  and  Gressida "  Decker 
and  Chettle  had  written  a  play  under  the  same  title, 
which  was  shortly  changed  for  that  of  "Agamemnon." 
This  play  is  lost,  and  consequently  it  would  be  diflBcult 
to  say  to  what  extent  Shakespeare  made  use  of  his 
immediate  predecessors:  to  discover  in  the  work  of  a 
poet,  traces  of  an  earlier  composition  of  which  absolutely 
nothing  remains  to  us,  belongs  to  the  "  grand  style  "  of 
criticism,  and  is  a  fine  exercise  of  mental  gymnastics,  and 

*  With  the  exception  of  "  Troilus  and  Gressida  "  and  of  "  King  Lear,'' 
none  of  hia  plays  were  separately  published  after  the  year  1603. 
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one  in  wMch  German  athletes  excel,  but  which  I  confess 
I  feel  quite  powerless  to  imitate. 

In  searching  for  the  immediate  sources  whence 
Shakespeare  received  the  materials  for  his  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida"  we  have  to  distinguish  two  distinct  sets  of 
traditions,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  two  lovers  and  the 
other  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the 
story  of  the  two  lovers  had  become  a  household  word. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  more  than  one  ballad  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
stories  of  the  day,  so  that  the  names  of  the  three 
principal  personages,  Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Pandarus,  had 
become  proverbial.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Chaucer's  poem  principally  farnished  Shakespeare  with 
his  love-plot ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasioii  to 
suppose  that  he  had  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  original 
of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  which  had  been  buried  in 
oblivion  for  centuries  past;  and  here  we  must  agaia 
insist,  how  admirable  is  the  sure  and  penetrating  instinct 
with  which  the  poet  re-discovered  the  frank  original 
conception  that  lay  hidden  under  a  heap  of  alterations, 
aU  more  or  less  for  the  worse. 

As  to  the  personages  and  events  of  the  Trojan  war, 
they  were  chiefly  known  to  Shakespeare  through 
William  Caxton — the  first  English  printer,  and  who  died 
in  1^491, — who,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
translated  into  English  the  collection  of  the  "  Histories  of 
Troy"  of  "the  venerable  man  Eaoul  le  Feb-\Te,  priest 
and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy."  To  Caxton  the 
prose  writer,  may  be  fittingly  added  the  name  of  the 
poet  John  Lydgate,  a  monk,  and  a  disciple  in  poetry  of 
Chaucer's ;  he  flourished  about  the  year  1430,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  translated  the  then 
celebrated  work  of  Guide  Colonna  into  verse,  under  the 
title  of  "Troye  Book."  So  Caxton,  we  see,  translated 
le  Fevre,  and  le  Ffevre   translated   Guide,   and   Guide' 
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translated  Benoit  who  rifled  Dares  who  rifled  Dictya ;  * 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  mediseval  traditions  of  the 
Trojan  war  filtered  down  to  Shakespeare.  It  is  to  these 
chivalric  romances  that  belong  the  stories  of  AchiUes' 
love  for  Polyxena,  the  relationship  between  Hector  and 
Ajax,  the  nationality  and  expatriation  of  Calchas,  Priana's 
council  of  war,  Hector's  visit  to  the  Greek  camp,  the 
dream  of  Andromache,  the  circumstances  of  Hector's 
death,  and  many  other  details  of  more  or  less  importance. 
It  will  be  sufl&cient  to  make  one  quotation  from  Caxton, 
and  the  scene  chosen  is  that  in  which  Andromache  im- 
plores her  husband  not  to  go  forth  that  day  to  battle, 

"  Andromache  saw  that  night  a  marvellous  vision,  and  her  seemed 
if  Hector  went  that  day  to  the  battle  he  should  be  slain.  And  she, 
that  had  great  fear  and  dread  of  her  husband,  weeping,  said  to  him, 
praying  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  battle  that  day :  whereof  Hector 
blamed  his  wife,  saying  that  she  should  not  believe  nor  give  faith  to 
dreams,  and  would  not  abide  nor  tarry  therefore.  When  it  was  in  the 
morning,  Andromache  went  to  tlie  King  Priamus,  and  to  the  queen, 
and  told  to  them  the  verity  of  her  vision ;  and  prayed  them  with  all 
her  heart  that  they  would  do  so  much  at  her  request  as  to  dissuade 
Hector,  that  he  should  not  in  any  wise  that  day  go  to  the  battle,  etc. 
It  happened  that  day  was  fair  and  clear,  and  the  Trojans  armed  them, 
and  Troylus  issued  first  into  the  battle,  after  him  Eneas.  .  .  .  And 
the  King  Priamus  sent  to  Hector  that  he  should  keep  him  well  that 
day  from  going  to  battle.  Wherefore  Hector  was  angry,  and  said  to 
his  wife  many  reproachful  words,  as  that  he  knew  well  that  this  com- 
mandment came  by  her  request ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  forbidding, 
he  armed  him.  At  this  instant  came  the  Queen  Hecuba,  and  the 
Queen  Helen,  and  the  sisters  of  Hector,  and  they  humbled  themselves 
and  kneeled  down  presently  before  his  feet,  and  prayed  and  desired 
him  with  weeping  tears  that  he  would  do  oil  his  harness,  and  unarm 
him,  and  come  with  them  in  to  the  hall :  but  never  would  he  do  it 
for  their  prayers,  but  descended  from  the  palace  thus  armed  as  he  was, 
and  took  his  horse  and  would  have  gone  to  battle.  But  at  the  request 
of  Andromache,  the  King  Priamus  came  running  anon,  and  took  him  by 
the  bridle,  and  said  to  him  so  many  things  of  one  and  other  that  he 
made  him  to  return,  but  in  no  wise  he  would  be  made  to  unarm  him." 

*  Dares  proceeded  from  Dictys,  Homer,  and  Philostratus. 
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This  scene  fills  no  fewer  than  271  lines  in  the  epic  poem 
of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More. 

"When  Andromaclie  found  she  could  obtain  no  grace,  neither  by 
bawling  nor  by  her  cries,  she  smote  great  blows  upon  her  breast  with 
her  two  fists,  and  made  great  mourning  and  ado,  and  tore  her  hair  and 
pulled  and  tugged." 

Here  we  see  the  grip  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  Greek  beau- 
ties never  tore  themselves  to  pieces,  and  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  bawling.  But  a  recollection  of  Homer  is 
evoked  further  on  in  Benoit's  poem,  by  the  introduction 
of  Hector's  little  son  Astyanax, — a  classical  detail  which 
one  cannot  help  wishing  Shakespeare  had  reproduced  : — 

"  Weeping  very  tenderly,  she  takes  the  child  upon  her  arm  and  falls 
at  his  feet,  and  then  says  to  him :  '  Sire !  by  this  little  child  begotten 
of  thy  flesh,  have  mercy  on  the  child.  Never  will  he  see  thee  with  his 
eyes  if  thou  goest  to  join  those  yonder,  of  thee  he  will  remain  an  orphan, 
cruel-hearted,  wild  wolf!  ....  Why  wilt  thou  die  so  soon?  Why 
wilt  thou  so  soon  leave  me  and  him,  your  mother,  your  sisters  and 
your  father?'" 

This  is  decidedly  better,  though  it  would  not  do  to 
quote  Homer  immediately  after  it ;  or  rather,  he  ought  to 
be  quoted,  and  that  without  any  apology,  for  such  literary 
comparisons  are  fuU  of  instruction,  and  a  quotation  from 
the  "Eoman  de  Troie"  may  be  followed  by  one  from 
the  "  Iliad  "  without  any  disparagement  being  intended 
towards  the  old  Norman  trouvkre ; — 

"  Silent  he  smiled  as  on  his  boy  he  gazed : 
But  at  his  side  Andromache,  in  tears. 
Hung  on  his  arm,  and  thus  the  chief  addressed : 

'  To  me  nor  sire  is  left. 

Nor  honoured  mother ;  .  .  . 

But  Hector,  thou  to  me  art  all  in  one. 

Sire,  mother,  brethren !  thou,  my  wedded  love ! 

Then,  pitying  us,  within  the  tower  remain. 

Nor  make  thy  child  an  orphan,  and  thy  wife 

A  hapless  widow.'  .  .  . 

To  whom  great  Hector  of  the  glancing  helm : 
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Think  not,  dear  wife,  that  by  such  thoughts  as  these 
My  heart  has  ne'er  been  wrung ;  but  I  should  blush 
To  face  the  men  and  long-robed  dames  of  Troy 
If,  like  a  coward,  I  could  shun  the  fight.  .  .  , 
Yet  in  my  inmost  soul  too  well  I  know 
The  day  must  come  when  this  our  sacred  Troy, 
And  Priam's  race,  and  Priam's  royal  self. 
Shall  in  one  common  ruin  be  o'erthrown. 
But  not  the  thoughts  of  Troy's  impending  fate, 
Nor  Hecuba's  nor  royal  Priam's  woes. 
Nor  loss  of  brethren,  numerous  and  brave, 
By  hostile  bands  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
So  deeply  wring  my  heart  as  thoughts  of  thee, 
Thy  days  of  freedom  lost,  and  led  away 
A  weeping  captive  by  some  brass-clad  Greek:' .  .  . 
Thus,  as  he  spoke,  great  Hector  stretched  his  arms 
To  take  his  child ;  but  back  the  infant  shrank 
Crying,  and  sought  his  nurse's  sheltering  breast. 
Scared  by  the  brazen  helm  and  horse-hair  plume 
That  nodded,  fearful,  on  the  warrior's  crest. 
Laughed  the  fond  parents  both,  and  from  his  brow 
Hector  the  casque  removed,  and  set  it  down. 
All  glittering,  on  the  ground ;  then  kissed  his  child 
And  danced  him  in  his  arms :  then  thus  to  Jovo, 
And  to  the  Immortals  all,  addressed  his  prayer : 
'  Grant,  Jove,  and  all  ye  Gods,  that  this  my  son 
May  be,  as  I,  the  foremost  man  of  Troy, 
For  valour  famed,  his  country's  guardian  king ; 
That  men  may  say  "  This  youth  surpasses  far 
His  father,"  when  they  see  him  from  the  fight. 
From  slaughtered  foes,  with  bloody  spoils  of  war, 
Eeturning,  to  rejoice  his  mother's  heart. 
Thus  saying,  in  his  mother's  arms  he  placed 
His  child ;  she  to  her  fragrant  bosom^  clasped 
Smiling  through  tears."* 

In  Shakespeare,  Hector's  body  is  tied  to  the  tail^of 
Achilles'  horse,  and  dragged  all  along  the  field  of  battle, 
A  tradition  which  dates  back  to  classical  antiquity, 
relates  that  the  body  of  the  Trojan  hero  was  dragged 

'  "  Iliad,"  Book  VI.,  translation  by  the  Eail  of  Derby. 
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three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  by  AchiUes;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  Homer.  The  legend  probably  arose 
from  a  confused  recollection  of  two  distinct  passages  in 
the  "  Iliad,"  in  one  of  which  Hector,  flying  before  Achilles, 
three  times  makes  the  round  of  the  city  walls,  and 
according  to  the  other,  when  Hector  has  fallen,  AchUles 
drags  his  body  behind  his  chariot  towards  the  ships,  and 
afterwards  to  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  where  he  destines 
him  "  to  be  torn  by  dogs,  piecemeal." 

In  accordance  with  chivakic  traditions,  Shakespeare 
mounts  Hector,  and  aU  the  other  heroes  of  his  mock-heroic 
play,  on  horseback,  instead  of  making  them  fight  in 
chariots';  and  he  even  preserves  the  traditional  name  of 
Hector's  horse,  Galathe  (Act  V.,  Sc.  5),  which  was  thus 
named  by  Benoit  de  Sainte-More.  "  Hector  was  mounted 
on  Galatde,  a  gift  from  the  fairy  Morgana,  who  loved  him 
greatly  and  held  him  very  dear."*  It  was  one  of  the 
goodliest  and  strongest  horses  in  the  world,  we  are  assured 
by  Caxton. 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Shakespeare's  Agamemnon 
exclaims : — 

"  Eenew,  renew !     The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon  :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophns  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  slain  ; 
Aniphimaous,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruised :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers ;  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all." 

There  is  too  much  clatter  and  clanking,  too  much  of 
the  clashing  of  cymbals,  as  it  were,  in  this  passage,  but 
it  is  the  delight  and  joy  of  learned  persons,  on  account  of 

*  The  "  Eoman  de  Troie,"  line  7990. 
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the  more  or  less  ancient  classical  allusions  with  which  it 
teems,  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

We  will  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  "  dreadful  Sagit- 
tary"  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  classical  centaur  and  of 
the  monsters  created  by  the  Gothic  imagination  of  our 
ancestors, 

€axton  relates  tliat  from  "  beyond  the  royalme  of  Amasoune,  came 
an  auncient  Kynge,  wyse  and  discreete,  named  Epystroplius,  abroiight 
a  thousand  knyghtes,  and  a  mervayllouse  teste  that  was  called  Sagit- 
tayre,  that  hehynde  the  myddes  was  an  horse  and  to  fore,  a  man :  this 
beste  was  heery  like  a  horse,  and  had  his  ey'en  rede  as  a  cole,  and 
shotte  well  with  a  howe  :  this  beste  made  the  Grekes  sore  aferde,  and 
slewe  many  of  them  with  his  bowe.'' 

The  monster  is  described  in  much  the  same  terms  by 
Lydgate,  who,  "  reherses  "  his  "  auctour  "  Guido.  But  the 
Sagittary  also  is  an  invention  of  Benoit's,  and  no  trace  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Dares.  Like  the  episode  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  it  is  one  of  his  own  fancies,  one  of  the 
"  bons  dits  "  with  which  the  trouvere  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  embellish  and  enrich  the  thread  of  his  story. 

"  The  King  of  Lyconia  brought  with  him  a  Sagittary  exceeding 
fierce,  and  horrible  to  see :  for  from  his  middle  upward  he  was  man, 
covered  with  no  other  clothing  but  hair,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  body 
was  shaped  like  a  horse.  The  face  was  black,  and  the  eyes  shone  in 
his  head  Hke  two  flames,  so  brightly  that  he  could  be  seen  four  leagues 
off,  and  he  was  so  passing  hideous  that  no  living  thing  in  the  world 
could  have  looked  on  him  without  quaking  with  horror.  He  carried 
in  his  hand  a  bow,  not  made  of  wood  but  of  waxed  leather,  and  at  his 
side  he  carried  a  hundred  arrows  of  fine  steel.  .  . .  Greatly  afeared  were 
those  of  the  Greek  army  when  they  saw  this  gruesome  devil,  who 
wrought  such  havoc  amongst  them  with  his  bow.  Tor  with  one  shot 
he  killed  fom-  men,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  very  many  were  slain,  and 
out  of  his  mouth  came  a  poisonous  foam  with  which  he  touched 
his  arrows.  And  if  these  torments  had  lasted  much  longer,  not  one  of 
the  Greeks  would  have  escaped  alive,  for  in  this  one  day  he  had  killed 
of  them  more  than  twelve  thousand." 

This  is  a  thoroughly  mediaeval  conception,  such  as 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  love  of  the  monstrous  an4 
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the  grotesque,  delighted  in ;  the  elements  of  the  picture 
were  borrowed  from  antiquity,  hut  the  centaur  of  class- 
ical poetry  underwent  an  amazing  and  highly  coloured 
treatment  from  the  heavy  brush  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More. 

Chaucer,  Caxton,  and  Lydgate  were  not,  however, 
the  only  immediate  sources  accessible  to  Shakespeare, 
nor  was  the  Trojan  war  knovsm  to  him  solely  through 
medieval  traditions;  there  was  another  fountain-head 
to  which  he  had  recourse,  the  purest  and  most  classical 
of  all,  none  other,  in  fact,  than  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  itself. 

In  1598  appeared  Chapman's  translation  of  the  first 
seven  books  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles.  Chapman  belonged,  by  virtue  of  his 
tastes  and  classical  tendencies,  to  the  school  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  Ben  Jonson.  His  "  Homer "  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  competent  judges,  who  rank  it  far  above 
his  dramatic  works.  That  delicate  and  exquisite  critic 
Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  says^- 

"  Chapman  would  have  made  a  great  epic  poet,  if,  indeed,  lie  has 
not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one ;  for  his  Homer  is  not  so 
properly  a  translation  as  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written. 
The  earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these 
poems  would  he  incredible  to  a  reader  of  mere  modern  translations. 
His  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  heroes  is  only  paralleled 
by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry  with  which  Milton,  as  if 
jiersonating  one  of  the  zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he 
sate  down  to  paint  the  acts  of  Sampson  against  the  uncircumcised. 
The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations  being  read  is  their  un- 
conquerable quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the  most 
just  and  natural  and  the  most  violent  and  forced  expressions.  He 
seems  to  grasp  whatever  words  come  first  to  hand  during  the  impetus 
of  inspiration,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to  the  divine  mean- 
ing. But  passion  (the  all  in  all  in  poetry)  is  everywhere  present, 
raising  the  low,  dignifying  the  mean,  and  putting  sense  into  the 
absurd." 

From  this  it  appears  that  Chapman's  translation  is 
not  a  more  literal  one  than  the  generality  of  translations 
at  that  date,  but  that  it  is  animated  by  a  breath  of  the 
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true  spirit  of  poetry  and  by  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  Homer  and  his  heroes.  And  this  admiration  is  the 
more  worthy  of  remark  because  it  was  far  from  being 
general  at  that  time,  when  literary  tendencies,  unless 
they  happened  to  be  Gothic,  were  Latin,  and  sympathy 
was  universally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans ;  so 
that  Chapman  forms  an  exception  to  the  period  he  lived 
in.  When  he  completed  his  translation  in  1611,  he 
brought  it  out  under  the  title  of  "  The  Iliads  of  Homer, 
Prince  of  Poets,"  which  evinces  a  different  spirit  from 
that  of  Jean  Sanson,  the  first  French  translator  of  the 
Ihad,  who,  as  was  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  only 
called  Homer  a  "  great  historiographer."  * 

That  Shakespeare  had  read  at  least  the  first  seven 
books  of  Chapman's  translation  is  beyond  all  doubt  ;t 
one  great  proof  of  which  is  the  character  of  Thersites  in 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida."  No  such  personage  appears  in 
any  of  the  mediaeval  romances ;  and  the  Thersites  of  the 
Comic  Interlude  acted  in  1537,  has  nothing  beyond  his 
name  iii  common  with  the  Thersites  of  the  Iliad;  a 
mere  cowardly  braggadocio,  he  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  reviler,  of  Homeric  tradition.  But  it  is  the  Homeric 
Thersites,  in  his  characteristic  garb  of  a  reviler,  .only  with 
all  his  peculiar  features  immeasurably  deepened  and 
multiplied,  that  Shakespeare  has  represented  in  his  play. 
Nor  is  the  character  of  Thersites  the  only  thing  that 
Shakespeare  appears  to  have  borrowed  directly  from 
Homer.  In  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  and  in  his  followers, 
Achilles  is  roused  from  his  long  inaction  and  recalled  to 
the  combat  by  the  sight  of  the  exploits  performed  by 
Troilus ;  but  in  Shakespeare,  as  in  Homer,  it  is  the  wish 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus  that  incites  his  "drowsy 

*  See  page  210. 

t  He  may  also  very  likely  have  known  the  remainder,  before  1611, 
through  his  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  Chapman,  who  was  one 
•  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 
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blood."  The  splendid  apparition  of  the  Prophetess 
Cassandra  in  the  midst  of  the  conference  held  by  Priam 
is  also,  with  great  show  of  probability,  generally  referred 
to  the  Homeric  poem.  I  may,  however,  remark  that,  ia 
glancing  through  the  "Eoman  de  Troie"  as  given  by 
M.  Joly,  I  met  with  Cassandra  represented  with  all  her 
accustomed  characteristics  and  prophetic  language.  The 
followers  of  Benoit  are  hardly  likely  to  have  left  her  out, 
and,  in  this  case,  Shakespeare,  though  receiving  the 
character  of  Cassandra  from  mediaeval  traditions,  might, 
through  his  supreme  poetic  instinct,  have  found  accents 
for  her,  worthy  of  the  antique  Cassandra,  without 
necessarily  having  recourse  to  the  "  Iliad"  for  inspiration. 
The  part  that  Ajax,  instigated  by  the  Greek  chiefs,  plays 
towards  Achilles  is  another  incident  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  was  directly  borrowed  from  Homer. 
And  in  the  scene  in  which  Achilles  receives  Hector  in 
his  tent,  and  after  feeding  his  eyes  on  him  bursts  out 
with — 

"  Tell  me,  you  heaTens,  in  whiot  part  of  his  body- 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?    Whether  there,  or  there,  or  there  ?  " 

there  would  seem  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  scene 
in  the  "  Iliad "  in  which  Achilles,  when  on  the  poiat  of 
killing  Hector,  seeks  out  a  vulnerable  place,  and  expresses 
himself  in  no  less  ferocious  a  manner : — 

"  Gleamed  the  sharp-pointed  lance,  which  in  his  right 
Achilles  poised,  on  godlike  Hector's  doom 
Intent,  and  scanning  eagerly  to  see 
Where  from  attack  his  hody  least  was  fenced. 
All  else  the  glittering  armour  guarded  well, 
Which  Hector  from  Patroclus'  corpse  had  stripped ; 
One  chink  appeared,  just  where  the  collar-bone. 
The  neck,  and  shoulder  parts,  beside  the  throat, 
Where  lies  exposed  the  swiftest  road  of  death." 

Here  Achilles  smites  him,  and  Hector  falls  prone  into 
the  dust.    His  one  entreaty  to  Achilles  is  not  for  what 
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is  left  to  him  of  life,  but  that  his  corpse  may  be  restored 
to  his  parents,  that  they 

"  May  deck  with  honours  due  my  funeral  pyre.'' 

To  which  Achilles  answers : — 

"  Knee  me  no  knees,  vile  hound !  nor  prate  to  me 
Of  parents !     Such  my  hatred  that  almost 
I  could  persuade  myself  to  tear  and  eat 
Thy  mangled  flesh  :  such  wrongs  I  have  to  avenge." 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  so  great  a  height  of 
barbaric  cruelty  as  this  was  ever  reached  by  Shakespeare 
or  by  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  although  Shakespeare  took  some  of  his  details 
straight  from  Homer,  the  whole  spirit  of  his  play  is  far 
more  in  keeping  with  the  chivalric  romances  than  with 
the  heroic  poems  of  the  Greeks :  his  warriors  speak  and 
act  like  the  knights  of  mediaeval  tradition,  and  these 
modes  of  thought  and  action — so  strangely  out  of  place 
at  the  siege  of  Troy — ^constitute  a  fundamental  anachron- 
ism,* to  which  more  than  to  anything  else  the  play  owes 
its  anomalous  and  fantastic  character.  The  ludicrous 
challenge  delivered  by  jSlneas  may  be  contrasted  with 
that  given  by  Hector  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  "  Iliad." 
-(Eneas  expresses  himself  like  a  gallant  and  somewhat 
swaggering  knight,  but  Hector  is  brief  and  earnest,  and 
chiefly  solicitous  for  the  restoration  of  the  body  of  the 
vanquished  combatant  to  his  friends,  reverence  for  the 
rites  of  burial  being,  an  ever-present  care  in  the  minds  of 
the  ancients,  and  a  question  of  primary  importance  in  the 
religious  beliefs  of  antiquity. 

But  though  Shakespeare  clearly  inherited  more  from 
the  Middle  Ages  than  from  classical  antiquity,  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that]  he  wrote  his  play  in 
any  spirit  of  partisanship,  or  from  any  wish  to  protest 

*  See  Chapter  V. 
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against  the  excessive  and  exaggerated  imitation  of  the 
ancients  into  which  the  Renaissance  had  already 'fallen, 
and  in  which  it  was  destined  to  continue ;  and  if  he 
introduced  knights  into  the  scene,  he  did  it  much  after 
the  fashion  of  Cervantes,  in  a  not  unkindly  spirit  of 
humorous  mockery.  After  all,  who  is  there  that  escapes 
being  laughed  at  in  this  play  ?  He  was  favom-able  to 
the  Trojans,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  a  relative  favour, 
as  when  a  passer-by  separates  two  street-arabs  who  are 
fighting,  and  administers  correction,  the  one  that  receives 
only  ten  cuts'  from  his  cane  may  be  said  to  be  favoured 
compared  to  the  other  that  gets  twenty-five. 

Amongst  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  in  either 
camp,  Hector  is  the  only  one  for  whom  Shakespeare — 
from  force  of  tradition — shows  some  respect.  And  it  is 
just  this  universality  of  his  irony  that  should  acquit  him 
from  the  suspicion  of  harbouring  any  satirical  intention 
towards  Homer  individually.  In  saluting  one  person 
you  must  perforce  turn  your  back  upon  another,  but  if 
you  salute  none,  no  one  has  any  right  to  feel  aggrieved, 
and  Shakespeare  was  on  far  too  easy  terms  with  every 
one  to  admit  of  Homer,  who  had  plenty  of  shrewd  sense, 
conceiving  himself  afironted  by  him. 

The  classical  fervour  of  Chapman  may  have  made 
Shakespeare  smUe,  but  the  fervour  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, of  the  priests  of  the  romantic  movement,  who  would 
one  day  sacrifice  the  posterity  of  Homer  on  the  altar 
of  Shakespeare,  would,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  it  in 
a  dream,  have  caused  him  a  homer  ic  peal  of  laughter. 
To  search  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  for  the  smallest  trace 
of  a  systematic  profession  of  hi&  principles,  literary  or 
otherwise,  is  thoroughly  to  misunderstand  him,  and  com- 
pletely to  fail  in  recognizing  one  most  special  feature  of 
his  genius — the  indifference  with  which  he  regarded  all 
prescribed  rules  and  theories,  an  indifference  co-extensive 
with  his  powers  of  creation.     What  did  our  discussions 
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on  the  respective  value  of  Dares  and  of  Dictys,  of  Virgil 
and  of  Homer,  matter  to  him  ?  If  he  had  known  any- 
Arabian  legends  concerning  the  Trojan  war  he  would 
have  used  them,  had  they  pleased  him  «,nd  suited  his 
purpose.  I  imagine  that  Shakespeare,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Chapman's  Homer,  or  even  before  with  the 
manuscript,  would  devour  the  book  with  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  attacked  everjrthing  that  fell  in  his  way 
to  be  read, — not  with  a  view  to  collecting  literary  argu- 
ments but  in  order  to  enrich  himself  with  poetic  subjects. 
He  created  works  of  art ;  he  was  not  an  exponent  of  a 
literary  system :  and  for  him  the  "  Iliad "  was  oidy  one 
of  the  most  important  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
comedy  that  pleased  his  fancy. 

This  comedy  stands  by  itself  amongst  Shakespeare's 
plays,  forming  a  class  of  its  own.  It  possesses  almost 
none  of  the  usual  qualities  that  distinguish  the  Shake- 
sperian  comedy.  There  is  far  keener  and  fuller  handling 
of  individual  character,  and  a  deeper  current  of  irony, 
than  is  usual  in  the  delicate  and  playful  frolics  of  poetic 
fancy,  which  are  as  innocent  of  satire  as  of  any  deep 
significance,  of  which  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  is 
the  type.  We  should  look  in  vain  in  such  plays  as 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  or  "Twelfth 
Night "  for  any  figures  so  distinct  and  true  and  living 
as  those  of  Pandarus,  of  Troilus,  and  above  all  of  the 
fascinating,  wicked  little  beauty,  Cressida.  The  comic 
element  in  Shakespeare's  plays  generally  consists  entirely 
of  sparkling  repartees,  of  witty  sayings — or  sometimes  of 
very  poor  ones, — but  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  we  find 
comical  personages,  and  our  laughter  is  evoked  naturally 
by  the  different  situations  and  by  the  whole  turn  of 
things.  We  may  find  less  amusement  than  Achilles  did 
in  Patroclus's  imitation  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor,  but 
when  Ulysses  tells  Agamemnon  and  Nestor  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  caricatured,  for  the  purpose  of  enraging 
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them,  Ulysses  being  apparently  full  of  indignation  but 
all  the  time  reaUy  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  it  makes  up  a 
scene  doubly  and  trebly  comic.  Kew  words  would  have 
to  be  coined  fitly  to  describe  the  exquisite  droUery  of  the 
compHment  paid  by  Ulysses  to  Ajax : — 

"  I  wiR  not  praise  thy  Tvisdom 
Which  like  a  bourne,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts." 

And  when  to  all  this  riot  and  revel  of  merriment  and 
sarcasm,  we  add  the  beauty  of  such  superbly  tragic 
episodes  as  the  appearance  of  Cassandra,  aad  the 
lamentation  of  Troilus  over  the  death  of  Hector,  we 
can  only  be  struck  afresh  with  amazement  at  the 
many-sidedness  and  overflowing  generosity  of  Shake- 
speare's genius. 

Marvellous  work  as  it  is,  "  Troilus  and  Cressida "  is 
far  fromi  being  faultless  as  a  composition;  the  strange 
mixture  displayed  in  it  of  originality  and  of  carelessness, 
has  .given  rise  to  much  hesitation  as  to  the  date  to  be 
assigned  to  it  in  the  chronology  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Is  it  to  be  classed  as  a  youthful  product,  or  as  the  fruit 
of  the  poet's  maturity  ?  Mr.  Furnivall,  with  great 
plausibility,  supposes  that  it  was  written  at  two  different 
times,  separated  by  an  interval  of  sixteen  years.  The 
author  would  seem  to  have  collected  materials  from 
opposite  sources  without  caring  whether  they  contradicted 
each  other  or  not ;  as,  for  example,  though  mention  is  made 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  act  of  Hector's  continual 
combats,  this  does  not  prevent  ^neas  from  saying,  in 
the  third  scene,  that  the  hero  "  in  this  dull  and  long-con- 
tinued truce  is  rusty  grown."  The  picture  of  Troilus 
drawn  by  Ulysses  (Act.  lY.,  Sc.  5)  is  taken  from  the 
heroic  traditions  of  the  mediaeval  epics,  and  is  con- 
sequently out  of  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
simple-hearted  and  doting  young  lover  as  revealed  in  the 
comic  scenes  of  the  play.     It  is  with  the  most  solemn 
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good  faith  that  Ulysses  praises  him  for  his  firmness  of 
word,  his  patience,  and  his  judgment. 

Another  point  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  that  has 
been  criticised  is  its  double  plot,  and  the  utterly- 
separate  nature  of  the  interests  developed  in  it,  having 
the  episode  of  the  lovers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
combats  and  deliberations  of  the  Trojans  on  the  other. 
This  criticism  may  be  equally  applied  to  all  Shakespeare's 
comedies;  they  invariably  contain  two,  and  sometimes 
contain  three,  more  or  less  distinct  and  separable  groups 
of  personages.  In  the  play  under  consideration,  the  two 
plots,  though  not  more  firmly  welded  together  than  in 
other  instances,  seem  to  me  to  be  in  very  happy  juxta- 
position; and  there  is  great  ingenuity  in  the  way  in 
which  the  parallel  is  drawn  (the  idea  of  which  was 
not,  however,  originated  by  Shakespeare), — in  conceiving 
this  counterpart  in  Troy  of  the  story  of  Helen,  in  setting 
the  pretty  Trojan  girl  over  against  the  beautiful  Greek, 
Troilus  against  Menelaus,  and  Diomedes  against  Paris. 
The  seduction  of  Cressida  by  Diomedes  avenges  Helen's 
flight  with  Paris.  "Nothing  but  treachery  !  all  in- 
continent varlets ! "  as  the  chorus  exclaims  through  the 
voice  of  Thersites. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  art  is  to  produce  great  efiects 
through  small  means,  and  in  this  respect  the  fun  and 
drollery  of  Shakespeare's  play  shine  forth  in  brilliant 
contrast  to  a  celebrated  work,  the  thought  of  which  has 
more  than  once  crossed  my  mind  in  the  course  of  this  long 
study  of  "Troilus  and  Cressida," — I  mean  Offenbach's  opera 
of  "  La  Belle  H^lfene."  The  comparison  of  different  modes 
of  treating  the  same  subject  is  a  fruitful  field,  always 
abounding  in  fresh  surprises,  and  these  chapters  would 
be  incomplete  if,  after  having  touched  upon  the  ancient 
Greek  "  Iliad  "  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  of  the 
Renaissance,  we  passed  over  in  silence  the  "  Iliad  "  of  the 
present  day,  as  acted  in  the  Theatre  des  Vari^tds.     In  the 
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amusing  burlesque  OfFenlDach  has  set  to  music,  the  actors 
wear  ridiculous  costumes,  and  astonish  both  eye  and  ear; 
a  blacksmith  drags  across  the  stage  Jupiter's  thunder- 
bolts -which  he  has  had  to  mend,  and  Achilles  has  his 
heel  encased  in  iron. 

"  Ajax,  What  a  noise  you  make  in  walking ! 

Cal.  I  know  what  it  is !  his  heel  is  clad  in  iron. 

AcM.  Well,  what  then  ?  What  would  you  have  done  in  my 
place  ?  .  .  .  Since  my  mother  was  imprudent  enough  to  leave  out  my 
heel  when  she  plunged  me  into  the  Styx.  It  would  have  been  so  easy 
to  have  popped  me  in  both  ways,  first  like  this,  and  then  like  that. 

Orestes.  That  certainly  is  a  thought  that  should  have  occurred  to  a 
mother. 

Ajax.  Great  merit  indeed,  to  be  brave  when  one  is  invulnerable  ! 
He  had  only  one  weak  poiut,  and  that  was  his  heel.  And  now  he  has 
had  that  clad  in  iron.    And  he  calls  himself  a  hero  ! 

Achil.  Son  of  Telamon !  you  will  have  to  answer  for  this. 

Ajax.  Never  ia  all  my  life.  Whoever  thinks  of  fighting  against  a 
wall? 

Achil.  You  beg  off  then  ? 

Ajax.  Certainly." 

Shakespeare  contrives  to  make  his  Greeks  ridiculous 
■with  less  material  cost,  and  seeks  no  help  from  any  far- 
fetched means.  While  the  authors  of  "  La  Belle  Helfene  " 
exaggerate  and  burlesque  the  vulnerable  point  of  Achilles, 
Shakespeare  proceeds  in  quite  a  different  manner,  and 
simply  denudes  his  characters  of  their  robes  of  state 
and  heroic  garb,  and  presents  them  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  their  ordinary  domestic  life.  No  more  than  this  is 
needed  to  deprive  them  of  their  heroic  status,  and  to 
make  them  pass  instantaneously  from  the  higher  epic 
spheres  into  the  every-day  world  of  comedy.  The 
comical  effect  is  the  result  of  the  surprise  felt  by  the 
spectator  at  so  unexpected  a  sight, ,  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  associate  the  names  of  Agamemnon  and  of  Achilles 
with  ideas  of  grandeur  and  solemnity.  In  itself,  there  is 
nothing  ludicrous  in  the  fact  of  Agamemnon  begging 
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Menelaus,  when  he  hears  a  trampet  blown  during  his 
conference  with  the  chiefs,  to  step  out  and  see  what  it 
means ;  or  of  his  reminding  Diomedes,  when  he  sends 
him  as  an  ambassador  to  Troy,  to  dress  himself  in  a 
befitting  manner;  nor  is  it  ridiculous,  in  itself,  that 
Ulysses  should  be  deep  in  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic 
treatise  as  he  takes  his  walk,  or  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Greek  army  should  take  a  turn  after  dinner  round  the 
camp  to  enjoy  a  little  fresh  air,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  all 
these  details  make  us  laugh  because  of  the  contrast  they 
form  to  the  traditional  comportment  of  the  heroes. 
Precise  details  and  a  picturesque  familiarity  are  fatal  to 
the  grave  and  dignified  aspect  of  a  subject,  as  Buffon, 
the  naturalist,  who  was  of  a  solemn  turn  of  mind,  was 
well  aware,  and  which  led  him  to  recommend  his 
colleagues,  the  members  of  the  French  Academy,  always 
to  make  use  of  the  most  general  terms  in  their  writings. 
It  is  very  curious  to  observe  how  the  admission  of  some 
little  word  of  too  definite  a  nature  into  the  midst  of  a 
tirade  which  is  otherwise  grand  and  impressive,  is 
sufficient  entirely  to  destroy  the  intended  efiect.  In 
"  Les  Martyrs,"  Chateaubriand  describes  how  the  wives 
of  the  Barbarians,  into  whose  camp  the  Romans  have 
forced  their  way,  rush  past  the  enemy  and  put  themselves 
to  death  with  their  own  hands.  The  picture  is  grand 
and  imposing ;  but  the  writer,  most  unfortunately,  shows 
us  the  same  woman  holding  the  fugitive  Sicambre  by 
his  beard,  and  from  this  moment  all  is  lost,  the  notion 
makes  us  laugh,  and  so,  farewell  to  the  sublime !  So 
delicate  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous,  the  tragic  and  the  comic.  The  figures  in 
Shakespeare  are  always  very  individual,  because  he  never 
shrank,  even  in  his  tragedies,  from  freely  introducing 
a  comic  vein.  Perfect  individuality  of  character  is  im- 
possible when  the  blending  of  the  two  styles  is  carefully 
avoided.     If,  as  Gervinus  remarks,  Homer's  heroes  are 
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more  individual  than  those  of  Sophocles,  the  reason 
undoubtedly  is  that  the  father  of  epic  poetry  allowed 
himself  more  elbow-room,  and  was  not  afraid  of  laughing 
a  little ;  for  in  Homer  also,  there  is  a  comic  vein,  or  rather  I 
should  say,  a  plenteous  stream ;  and  comedy  and  tragedy 
alike  flow  in  a  full  current  from  the  "Iliad"  and  the 
"  Odyssey."  Individualizing  touches  abound  among  the 
personages  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  : "  Pandarus  suffers 
from  the  rheumatism  and  has  a  cold  in  his  eye ;  Ulysses 
recognizes  Diomedes  at  a  distance  by  his  manner  of 
rising  on  the  toe  in  wa;lking.  It  is  possible,  as  Riimelin 
suggests,  that  this  may  contain  a  personal  allusion  to  the 
then  actor  of  the  part ;  in  the  same  way  that  Hamlet  is 
said  to  be  "fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  a  description  that 
applied  to  the  famous  actor  Richard  Burbadge. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  is,  to  sum  up,  the  playful 
recreation  with  which  a  great  genius  amused  himself  in 
his  lighter  moods,  when,  finding  in  the  traditions  of  the 
two  lovers  and'  of  the  Trojan  war  a  framework  that 
struck  his  fancy,  he  filled  it  up,  somewhat  hastily  indeed, 
but  lavishing  upon  it  all  he  has  taught  us  to  expect 
from  him,  of  dramatic  life  and  wealth  of  ideas,  of  wit) 
of  pathos  and  of  poetry.  To  seek  for  'any  deep  hidden 
meaning  in  this,  play  implies  an  utter  misconception  of 
its  character.  In  order  to  appreciate  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  Shakespeare's  hwmour  and  frankly  to  throw 
off  all  literary  and  moral  preconceptions,  without  pretend- 
ing to  greater  seriousness  than  he  did  himself  Then 
our  adn^iration  can  be  freely  given  to  a  poet  who  is  so 
perfectly  distinct  from  all  his  characters,  and  is  so 
completely  independent  and  at  his  ease,  moulding  his 
subject  after  his  sovereign  wUl  and  pleasure  and  we  are 
of  one  mind  with  Goethe  when  he  said  to  Eckermann, 
"  If  you  wish  to  know  Shakespeare's  utter  freedom  of 
thought,  read  '  Troilus  and  Cressida.' " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS.   ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PLAY. 

The  scene  is  in  Athens,  in  the  house  of  the  rich  and 
magnificent  Timon,  where  visitors  throng  as  to  a  king's 
palace.  Never  did  citizen  spend  his  fortune  or  practise 
hospitality  with  a  more  regal  profusion  and  extravagance. 
No  porter  guards  his  gate — 

"  But  rather  one  that  smiles  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by." 

A  poet,  a  painter,  a  jeweller,  a  merchant,  senators  and 
lords,  and  a  cynical  philosopher  all  meet  in  the  hall  of 
the  palace,  where  the  master  of  the  house  soon  njakes  his 
appearance,  and  accosts  all  his  various  visitors  with  the 
greatest  affability.  His  very  first  words  and  deeds  pro- 
claim him  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  men;  giving  five 
talents  to  the  servant  of  Ventidius,  to  pay  his  master's 
debts  and  free  him  from  his  creditors ;  and  promising  to 
bestow  upon  Lucilius,  one  of  his  ow;n  servants,  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  induce  the  old  Athenian  with  whose, 
daughter  Lucilius  is  in  love  to  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law. 
The  jeweller  ofiers  Timon  a  jewel,  the  poet  proSers  a 
dedication,  and  the  painter  a  newly  finished  picture,  to 
one  and  all  of  which  Timon  accords  a  gracious  reception. 
To  the  painter  he  remarks — 

"  Painting  is  welcome. 
The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside  :  these  pencilled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out." 
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But  tliese  wise-sounding  words  are  mere  common- 
places, unreal  and  lightly-spoken  sentiments,  coming 
from  a  man  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  like  Timon,  and 
with  as  superficial  a  knowledge  as  his,  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  men,  and  they  contain  no  hidden  depth  or 
bitterness  of  meaning.  He  has  never  heen  brought  ia 
contact  with  the  ruder  lessons  of  life,  and  in  fact  he 
knows  nothing,  and  has  suffered  nothing.  No  trace  of 
real  intellectual  culture  is  apparent  in  any  of  his  speeches, 
while  his  whole  conduct  betrays  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  the  world.  With  him,  life  is  a  beautiful 
dream,  and  if  the  thoughts  that  he  mechanically  repeats 
of  the  natural  depravity  and  deceitfulness  of  men  are 
wise  in  themselves,  it  is  but  the  unconscious  wisdom  of  a 
dreamer  talking  in  his  sleep. 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  Timon,  in  his  universal 
and  indiscriminating  hospitality,  throws  open  his  doors, 
is  the  Cynic,  Apemantus,  who,  with  the  brutality  of 
language  affected  by  the  sect  of  philosophers  to  which  he 
belonged,  warns  his  host  of  the  ruin  to  which  his  blind 
generosity  is  hurrying  him.  But  Timon  turns  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  he  says.  In  the  retorts  and  gibes  of  Apemantus, 
Shakespeare  has  carefully  preserved  the  style  of  biting 
and  laconic  sententiousness,  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
philosophers  of  the  Cynical  school.  "  What  time  o'  day 
is  %  Apemantus  ? "  asks  one  of  the  lords.  "  Time  to  be 
honest,"  replies  Apemantus.  "  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee 
well,"  says  another  lord  to  him.  "  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid 
me  farewell  twice,"  says  Apemantus.  "Shouldst  have 
kept  one  for  thyself,  for  I  mean  to  give  thee,  none."  In 
Lyly's  play  of  "Alexander  and  Campaspe,"  Diogenes  is 
made  to  speak  in  just  the  same  manner. 

The  banquet  is  served,  and  Ventidius,  whom  the 
generosity  of  Timon  has  freed  from  inttprisonment, 
Alcibiades,  and  various  senators  and  lords,  seat  them- 
selves at  the  table  of  their  genial  and  light-hearted  host. 
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Timon,  who  is  ever  gracious  and  courteous,  even  to  those 
who  abuse  his  kindness,  invites  Apemantus  to  join  them, 
but  as  the  Cynic  refuses,  prefe^ing  to  remain  in  a  corner 
apart,  whence  he  can  observe  the  company,  and  pour  out 
his  flouts  and  warnings,  Timon  gives  orders  for  him  to 
have  a  table"  by  himself:  "  Thou  art  an  Athenian ;  there- 
fore welcome :  I  myself  would  have  no  power :  prithee, 
let  my  meat  make  thee  silent." 

"  Apem.    I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I  should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. — 0  you  Gods !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood ;  and  all  the  madness  is. 
He  cheers  them  up  too." 

Meanwhile  the  guests  make  loud  protestations  of  their 
gratitude  and  devotion  to  Timon,  who  answers  warmly : — • 

"  0,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods  themselves  have  pro- 
vided that  I  shall  have  much  help  from  you :  how  had  you  been  :ny 
friends  else.  .  .  .  Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might 
come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  born  to  do  benefits .'  and  what  better  or 
properer  can  we  call  our  own.  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?  0,  what 
a  precious  comfort  'tis  to  have  so  many  like  brothers,  commanding  one 
another's  fortunes ! " 

Timon  is  so  touched  by  this  thought  that  it  brings 
the  tears  into  his  eyes :  tears  are  contagious,  especially 
after  dinner,  and  one  of  the  lords  declares  that  the  words 
of  his  noble  friend  have  moved  him  much.  "Much!" 
ironically  repeats  Apemantus. 

Timon  is  of  a  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature.  It 
would  be  wronging  him,  and  grossly  to  mistake  the 
delicate  shades  of  his  character,  if  we  were  to  attribute 
his  munificence  to  selfishness  and  a  love  of  ostentation, 
or  to  vanity  and  a  wish  to  be  flattered,  courted,  and 
adored.  His  heart  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  is,  in 
truth,  the  least  calculating  and  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
iaortals.     Entirely  without  either  prudence  or  modera- 
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tion,  he  is  as  vehement  and  indiscriminating  in  friend- 
ship as  in  all  else,  lavishing  his  heart  on  all  around 
him  without  thought  or  question.  The  spontaneity  and 
extent  of  his  affections  have  conjured  up  before  him  a 
phantom  of  Humanity,  in  the  vaguest  acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  his  special  virtue  is  philanthropy,  also  taken 
in  its  vaguest  sense.  But  this  virtue,  when  it  shows 
itself  in  an  exaggerated  form,  presupposes  a  meagre 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  life.  Every  man  is 
not  lovable,  any  more  than  every  man  is  hateful,  and  a 
person  whose  judgment  is  clear  and  sane  will  always 
distinguish  between  them,  and  not  pour  out  his  love  or 
hatred  blindly.  Had  Timon  been  capable  of  a  little 
observation  and  reflection,  had  common  sense  not  been 
with  him  so  completely  subservient  to  the  emotional 
part  of  his  nature,  he  would  have  seen  at  once,  without 
the  need  of  bitter  experience  to  teach  him,  that  a  true 
friend  is  a  very  rare  possession,  and  that  to  squander  the 
best  treasures  of  the  heart  upon  every  chance  passer-by 
is  not  the  way  to  obtain  any  friendship  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Timon  exchanges  gifts  with  his  guests,  for  they  make 
a  point  of  offering  him  presents — -in  order  to  receive 
sevenfold  in  return;  generosity  with  them  being  only 
that  common  generosity  which  consists,  as  has  been  said 
of  gratitude,  in  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come.  Of 
this  they  make  no  secret:  "If  I  want  gold,"  says  a 
senator  (Act  II.,  Sc.  1) — 

"  Steal  but  a  beggar's  dog 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  tlie  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  mo  straight 
And  able  horses." 

Flavius,  the  faithful  steward,  alarmed  at  his  master's 
reckless  extravagance,  tries  in  vain  to  warn  him  and  to 
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press  upon  him  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  his 
affairs  :  Timon  pays  no  more  heed  to  the  pleading  voice 
of  his  steward  than  to  the  coarser  tones  of  Apemantus. 

"  Flav.  I  lieseecli  your  Jaonour, 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near !  why,  then,  another  time  I'll  hear  thee." 

The  catastrophe  is  now  drawing  nigh.   Timon's  credi- 
tors foreseeing  that  "it  cannot  hold,"  decide  on  asking 
at  once  for  their  money  back.     Their  messengers,  who 
have  received  instructions  to  take  no  denial,  arrive  at 
Timon's  house  just  as  he  is  about  to  entertaia  Alcibiades 
and  a  brilliant  company  at  a  banquet,  but  Flavins  not 
wishing  to  interrupt  the  feast  begs  them  to  "  cease  their 
importunacy  till  after  dinner,"  in  which  entreaty  Timon 
joins,  characteristically  adding  to  Flavins,  "  See  them  well 
entertained."      When  the  feast  is   over,  Flavins  takes 
Timon    aside,   and  much    to  his    master's    amazement 
enlightens  him  as  to  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of 
his  coffers. 

"Flav.  The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  dehts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  he  sold. 

Flav.  'Tis  all  engaged,  some  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dufe :  the  future  comes  apace.  .  .  . 

Tim.  To  Lacedsemon  did  my  land  extend. 
Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word ! 
"Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone !  .  .  . 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  further :  .  .  . 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given.  .  .  . 

.    .     .     .     .     .    Tou  shall  perceive  how  you 

Mistake  my  fortunes,  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends." 

The  plan  to  which  Timon  in  his  chUdlike  simplicity 
has  recourse,  is  simply  to  send  to  his  good  friends  Lucullus, 
Lucius,  Sempronius,  and  to  beg  them  to  let  him  have 
fifty  talents.     He  is  now  about  to  learn  what  such  friends 
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are  worth.     "  One  cloud  of  winter  showers,  these  flies  are 
eouch'd." 

The  scenes  in  which  Timon's  servants  are  dismissed 
by  these  three  lords,  are  extremely  comic,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  French  readers,  though,  it  must  be  observed, 
they  find  little  favour  with  English  critics,  who  even 
doubt  their  having  come  from  the  hand  of  Shakespeare. 
Whether  they  are  really  written  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  the  great  poet  is  a  matter  for  English  commentators  to 
decide,  and  as  a  rule  they  cry  out  against  the  language 
as  bare,  homely,  prosaic,  familiar  and  colourless.  But 
putting  aside  the  question  of  style,  on  which  French  critics 
are  little  qualified  to  judge,  the  ground-work  of  these 
scenes  greatly  pleases  ■  the  countrymen  of  Moliere,  to 
whose  comedies  it  bears  a  close  resemblance:  and  here 
we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  French  and  that  of  English  or 
German  comedy.  In  France,  comedy  is  especially  a 
gently  modulated  satire,  a  study  of  the  customs  and 
thoughts  and  ways  of  mankind ;  it  is  a  product  of  the 
intellect  rather  than  of  the  imagination,  and  of  careful 
observation  rather  than  of  fancy,  while  in  England  and 
Germany  it  is  essentially  a  work  of  the  most  brilliant 
imagination,  a  sort  of  strange  fireworks,  resplendent  with 
poetry,  with  playful  and  fantastic  incidents,  and  jokes  of 
keenest  wit. 

An  admirable  stroke  of  humour  may  be  noticed  in 
the  speech  of  LucuUus  when,  lamenting  the  extravagant 
habits  of  Timon,  he  says,  "  Many  a  time  and  often  I  ha' 
dined  with  him  and  told  him  on't;  and  come  again  to 
supper  to  him  of  purpose  to  have  him,  spend  less."  And 
again,  where  Lucius,  in  speaking  of  the  refusal  given  by 
LucuUus  to  Timon's  request,  says — 

"For  my  own.  part,  I  must  needs  confess  I  have  received  some- 
small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such-like  trifles, 
nothing  comparing  to  his "  (that  is,  to  the  presents  LncuUus  has 
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received  from  Timon).     He  begs  Timon's  servant  to  commend  liv. 


im. 


lountifuUy  to  his  good  lordship,  and  to  express  his  great  regret  that  ho 
"  cannot  pleasmre  such  an  honourable  gentleman." 

But  the  most  impudent  and  barefaced  of  all,  in  his 
excuses  for  refusing  to  give  aid  to  Timon,  is  Semproilius, 
■who  angrily  declines  because  forsooth  Timon  did  not 
apply  to  him  in  the  first  instance.  The  note  here  struck 
may  be  exaggerated  but  it  is  not  a  false  one,  and  more 
than  one  example  can  be  found  both  in  Molifere  and  in 
Plautus  of  an  equally  hard  and  cruel  bit  of  comedy. 

Timon,  meanwhile,  is  sore  beset  by  his  creditors, 
■whose  messengers,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  re- 
ceived from  their  masters,  become  more  and  more  urgent 
and  importunate,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are 
ashamed  of  the  task  they  have  to  perform,  and  to  each 
other  they  openly  acknowledge  their  distaste  to  it :  in 
fact,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  tragedy  Shake- 
speare evidently  intended  to  show  that  though  all  feelings 
of  honour  and  gratitude  may  be  banished  from  the  heads 
of  the  rich  and  powerful,  they  are  not  so  easily  abolished 
from  the  memories  of  those  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life. 

Timon,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  is  driven  wild  by  all 
these  demands,  not  one  of  which  he  is  able  to  satisfy,  and 
his  absolute  and  indiscriminating  temper  hurries  him 
into  a  course  the  direct  opposite  of  all  he  had  followed 
before.  Deceived  in  his  dreams  of  universal  love  and 
beneficence,  he  falls  with  all  the  weight  of  an  ill-balanced 
judgment  into  the  opposite  error  and  exaggeration,  and 
presents  the  most  striking  example  to  be  met  with  on 
the  staee,  of  a  sudden  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  But  the  misanthrope  will  not  shut  himself  up  for 
ever  in  his  cave  in  the  woods,  without  having  first 
confounded  the  ingratitude  of  men,  and  without  giving 
a  brilliant  and  terrible  setting  to  his  rupture  with  man- 
kind. And  to  this  end,  he  orders  Flavius  to  invite  all  his 
friends  once  more. 
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The  banquet  is  laid  in  a  magnificent  room  in  Timon's 
house,  and  then,  when  the  guests,  whom  the  sight  of 
"  all  covered  dishes "  has  set  in  happy  expectation  of 
"royal  cheer,"  lift  the  covers  and  to  their  amazement 
and  confusion  find  the  dishes  full  of  warm  water,  Timon 
bursts  out  into  bitter,  frantic  invective  : — 

"  Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
Tou  knot  of  moutb-friends !     Smoke  and  lukewarm  water 
Is  your  perfection.     This  is  Timon's  last ; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

{Tlirowvng  water  in  their  faces. 
Tour  reeking  Tillainy.    Live  loathed,  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first— thou  too, — and  thou ; — 

[  Throws  the  dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?    Henceforth  be  no  feast 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house ;  sink,  Athens  !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity.'' 

After  this  splendid  and  lurid  farewell  to  the  world, 
the  misanthrope  retires  to  a  cave  in  the  woods.  There 
he  continues  to  pour  out  his  curses  on  mankind ;  and  his 
hatred  of  the  whole  human  race  vents  itself  in  the  most 
violent,  the  most  unbounded,  the  most  passionate  impre- 
cations. But  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  foaming  and 
raging?  It  does  no  harm  to  the  world  nor  good  to 
himself.  In  contrast  to  Timon  and  his  idealistic  nature, 
Shakespeare  shows  us  the  practical  man  of  action  in 
Alcibiades,  who  in  analogous  circumstances  behaves  in  a 
very  difierent  manner.  Like  Timon  he  has  sufiered  from 
the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Senate  having 
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banished  him  from  Athens  in  spite  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Republic,  but  while  Timon  is  holding  up 
his  hands  to  Heaven  in  a  transport  of  impotent  fury  and 
indignation,  Alcibiades  collects  an  army  and  marches 
against  Athens.  With  less  nobility  of  nature  than 
Timon,  Alcibiades  has  far  more  judgment,  and  is  more 
moderate  and  more  just  in  his  hatred ;  this  "  complete 
soldier  "  as  Gervinus  calls  him,  "  a  man  of  coarse  texture, 
in  no  way  enthusiastic  about  the  extreme  end  of  things," 
and  caring  only  for  himself,  has  not  the  raging  thirst  for 
blood,  and  for  unspeakable  horrors  of  every  kind,  that 
consiunes  the  generous  philanthropist  who  has  been 
completely  maddened  by  the  discovery  that  his  dream  of 
friendship  was  a  delusion.  For  Alcibiades  is  capable  of 
discernment,  and  can  sort  out  of  the  crowd  those  who  are 
his  friends  or  his  enemies,  and  those  who  are  simply  in- 
different to  him;  and  never  having  given  his  loye  un- 
reservedly to  men,  he  now  feels  no  temptation  to  pursue 
them  with  indiscriminate  hatred.  While  Timon  calls 
down  maledictions  even  upon  the  babe  at  the  breast 
and  upon  innocent  virgins,  Alcibiades,  the  conqueror  of 
Athens,  will  not  wreak  his  vengeance  at  random  upon 
his  feUow-citizens,  and  is  desirous  only  of  punishing  his 
enemies. 

As  Professor  Dowden  has  remarked,  Alcibiades  is  to 
Timon  what  Laertes  and  Fortinbras  are  to  Hamlet,  what, 
in  fact,  aU  the  practical  men  of  action  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  to  the  idealists  and  dreamers, — natures  less 
attractive  and  sympathetic,  but  stUl  worthy  and  esti- 
mable, to  whom  the  justice  of  the  poet  grants  final 
success,  while  the  enthusiasts  fall  victims  to  their  own 
exalted  imaginations. 

Chance  furnishes  the  misanthrope  with  a  means  of 
doing  evil  to  the  race  of  human  beings  that  have  become 
so  odious  to  him.  In  digging  the  ground  for  roots — now 
his  only  food — he  alights  upon  gold,  which  he  hails  as  a 
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weapon  with  which  he  can  wage  war  upon  mankind. 
Some  of  it  he  gives  to  thieves,  as  payment  in  advance  of 
all  their  future  crimes,  to  the  commission  of  which  he 
encourages  and  incites  them  with  a  turgid  frenzy.  But, 
by  an  admirable  touch,  the  excess  of  Timon's  rage 
awakens  better '  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  thieves. 
"He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  profession,  by 
persuadiQg  me  to  it,"  says  one,  "I'll  believe  him  as 
an  enemy  and  give  over  my  trade,"  says  another.  So 
futile  is  Timon's  rage ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  potent 
is  the  influence  that  emanates  from  the  noble  nature 
of  the  man  in  spite  of  himself!  The  weapon  that  he 
intended  to  do  the  work  of  destruction  changes  in  his 
powerless  and  consecrated  hands  into  an  instnmient  of 
blessing. 

Some  of  those  who  formerly  fawned  upon  him,  hear- 
ing that  he  is  again  possessed  of  gold,  try  to  approach 
him,  but  Timon  drives  them  away  with  taunts  and 
blows. 

A  long  scene  takes  place  between  Apemantus  the 
cynic,  and  Timon  the  misanthrope,  which  is  more  re- 
nowned than  really  remarkable ;  but  the  fiat  of  criticism 
has  gone  forth  concerning  it,  and  decreed  its  perpetual 
admiration.  The  two  man-haters  discuss  with  much 
plain-speaking  which  is  the  truer  philosopher  of  the 
two,  and  finally  Timon  beats  Apemantus  ofi"  with  a 
shower  of  stones.  In  the  last  century,  Burke,  who  was 
a  refined  critic  as  well  as  a  great  orator,  commended,  as 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Johnson,  "  the  subtlety  of  discrimina- 
tion with  which  Shakespeare  distinguishes  the  present 
character  of  Timon  from  that  of  Apemantus  whom,  to 
vulgar  eyes,  he  would  now  resemble."  Critics  were  thus 
fairly  warned  that  if  they  failed  to  see  the  divergencies 
of  character  between  Timon  and  Apemantus,  they  would 
be  classed  among  the  vulgar.  The  two  parts  have 
accordingly  been  examined  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
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various  shades  of  diflFerence,  that  really  are  to  be  found 
between  them,  have  been  discovered,  and  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  the  misanthropy  of  Apemantus,  who  is  a 
species  of  human  porcupiae,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  that 
called  itself  by  the  name  of  "The  Dog,"  is  merely  an 
affectation  of  originality ;  he  indulges  in  stinging  remarks 
and  insolent  truths  only  in  order  to  satisfy  his  vanity 
and  to  attr&,ct  attention,  even  at  the  risk  of  getting 
kicked  for  it ;  while  Timon's  hatred  is  real,  arising  from 
the  destruction  of  his  faith  in  human  nature,  and  his 
hatred  is  fatal  to  him  because  to  love  was  a  necessity  of 
his  nature.  His  misanthropy  is  directed  against  humanity 
in  general,  while  that  of  the  Cynic  expends  itself  in 
petty  personal  insults :  the  one  is  the  venomous  outcome 
of  wounded  vanity,  the  other  flows  from  a  higher  source 
— an  intense  feeling  of  disappointed  love. 

These  distinguishing  marks  may,  with  the  help  of  a 
little  imagination,  be  made  out,  taking  each  character  as 
a  whole  j  but  they  are  by  no  means  apparent  in  the 
particular  scene  in  question,  which  confuses  them  instead 
of  bringing  them  into  clear  relief,  and  which  is  moreover 
tediously  long,  monotonous,  and  diffuse. 

A  far  finer  scene  is  that  which  takes  place  between 
Timon  and  his  former  steward.  When  the  servants 
separate  after  their  master's  downfall,  and  take  leave  of 
each  other,  the  sense  of  their  own  misfortune  seems  over- 
powered by  pity  at  the  thought  of  his  misery,  thus 
showing,  in  contrast  to  the  selfishness  and  baseness  of 
the  crowd  of  parasites,  that  menial  souls  are  not  in- 
variably to  be  met  with  in  those  who  wear  the  outward 
livery.  Flavins,  after  sharing  with  them  the  little  money 
he  has  of  his  own,  determines  to  follow  his  master ;  but 
when  he  approaches  the  cave  in  which  he  has  hidden 
himself,  Timon  comes  out,  raging  like  a  wild  beast  at  the 
isight  of  a  man  approaching  him.  When  Flavins  protests 
he  is  an^honest  poor  servant  of  his,  Timon  rejoias — 
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"  Then  I  know  tliee  not. 
I  ne'er  had  honest  man  about  me :  ay,  all 
I  kept  were  knaves  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains  .  .  . 

Fid-  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts. 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild.  .  .  . 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
You  perpetual-sober  gods !    I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — but  one ; — 
No  more,  I  pray, — and  he's  a  steward." 

Surely  here  we  see  a  glimmering  hope  of  Timon's 
recovery,  for  he  begins  to  distinguish.  Formerly,  in 
his  mania  of  universal  benevolence  and  love,  he  deemed 
such  men  as  Lueullus  and  Sempronius  equally  worthy  of 
his  affection  as  this  true  and  trusty  soul ;  and  afterwards, 
in  his  misanthropic  frenzy,  this  same  faithful  fellow 
appeared  equally  worthy  of  his  hatred  as  Sempronius, 
Lueullus,  and  all  humanity.  But  now  a  sudden  ray  of 
light  shoots  through  the  darkness  of  his  mind,  and  he 
makes  the  immense  discovery  that  all  men  are  not  the 
same,  and  that  there  is  one,  at  all  events,  who  deserves 
to  be  singled  out  from  the  rest.  If  the  weUsprings  of 
life  were  not  attacked,  so  important  a  change  would 
justify  the  hopes  of  his  complete  return  to  sanity  and 
reason.  But,  unhappily,  Flavins  has  arrived  too  late  to 
save  his  master,  whom  misery  and  madness  have  marked 
for  death.  When  the  Athenian  senators  offer  to  make  the- 
most  brilliant  reparation  for  their  former  ingratitude,  and 
to  load  him  with  honours  and  power,  he  only  answers- 
with  bitter  mockeries,  giving  as  his  final  charge  : — 

"  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon'hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood, 
"Whom  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover ;  thither  come 
And  let  my  gravestone  be  your  oracle." 
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Whether  behind  these  words  of  his,  and  also  when  he 
says : — 

"Why,  I  was  -writing  of  my  epitaph; 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow," 

there  lurks  an  intention  of  suicide,  or  whether  they  are 
merely  the  expression  of  a  presentiment  of  his  fast- 
approaching  end,  is  of  little  import,  for  in  either  case 
his  death  is  equally  his  own  doing.  His  noble  but 
weak  nature  was  utterly  wanting  in  the  practical  common 
sense  which  enables  men  to  discern  and  follow  the  right 
path,  and  also  in  the  energy  so  indispensably  necessary 
if  we  hope  to  bear  up  against  the  reverses  of  fortune,  and 
to  guide,  rather  than  to  be  drifted  along  by,  the  current 
of  events. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alcibiades  marches  against  Athens, 
which  he  enters  as  a  conqueror.  One  of  his  soldiers  has 
discovered  Timon's  grave  on  the  sea-beach,  and  gives  the 
general  the  epitaph,  of  which  he  took  the  impression  in 
wax: — 

"  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  heref  t ; 
Seek  not  my  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  caitiffs  left ! 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate : 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  pass,  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait." 

Having  read  this  epitaph,  Alcibiades  pronounces  a 
fiineral  oration  on  the  misanthrope : — 

"  These  weE  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits. 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  humau  griefs, , 
Scom'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets  which 
Prom  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On.  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.    Dead 
Is  noble  Timon ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more.    Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword ; 
Make  war  breed  peace ;  make  peace  stint  war ;  make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. 
Let  our  drums  strike." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TIMON    OF   ATHENS.       SOURCES    FROM    WHICH    THE 
PLAY  WAS   DERIVED. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  says  : — 

"  Antonius,  he  forsook  the  city  and  company  of  his  friends,  and 
built  him  a  house  in  the  sea,  by  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  upon  certain 
forced  mounts  which  he  caused  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  dwelt 
there  as  a  man  that  banished  himself  from  all  men's  company :  saying 
that  he  would  lead  Timon's  life,  because  he  had  the  like  wrong  offered 
him  that  was  before  offered  unto  Timon,  and  that,  for  the  unthankful- 
ness  of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he  took  to  be  his 
friends,  he  was  angry  with  all  men  and  would  trust  no  man.  This 
Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  that  lived  about  the  war  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  appeareth  by  Plato  and  Aristophanes'  comedies:  in  the 
which  they  mocked  him,  calling  him  a  viper  and  malicious  man  unto 
mankind,  to  shun  all  other  men's  companies  but  the  company  of 
young  Alcibiades,  a  bold  and  insolent  youth,  whom  he  would  greatly 
feast  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed  him  very  gladly.  Apemantus, 
wondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  cause.  Timon  answered  him,  '  I  do 
it  because  I  know  that  one  day  he  shall  do  great  mischief  unto  the 
Athenians.'  This  Timon  sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in  his 
company,  because  he  was  much  like  of  his  nature  and  conditions,  and 
also  followed  him  in  manner  of  life.  On  a  time  when  they  solemnly 
celebrated  the  feasts  of  the  dead,  and  that  they  two  then  feasted 
together  by  themselves,  Apemantus  said  unto  the  other :  '  0  here  is 
a  trim  banquet,  Timon ! '  '  Timon  answered  again  :  '  Yea,  so  thou  wert 
not  here.'  It  is  reported  of  him,  also,  that  this  Timon  on  a  time  (the 
people  being  assembled  in  the  market-place  about  despatch  of  some 
affairs)  got  up  into  the  pulpit  for  orations ;  and  silence  being  made, 
every  man  listening  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  because  it  was  a 
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■wonder  to  see  him  in  that  place.  At  length,  he  began  to  speak  in 
this  manner :  '  My  lords  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little  yard  at  my  house, 
where  there  groweth  a  fig-tree,  on  the  which  many  citizeiis  have 
hanged  themselves;  and  because  I  mean  to  make  some  building  on 
the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  all  understand  it,  that  J)efore  the 
fig-tree  be  cut  down,  if  any  of  you  be  desperate,  you  may  there  in 
time  go  hang  yourselves.' 

"  He  died  in  the  city  of  Hal»,  and  was  buried  upon  the  sea-side. 
Now,  it  chanced  so,  that  the  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  his  tomb 
round  about,  that  no  man  could  come  to  it ;  and  upon  the  same  was 
written  this  epitaph : — 

'  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft : 

Seek  not  my  name  ;  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left.' 
It  is  reported  that  Timon  himself,  when  he  lived,  made  this  epitaph  ; 
for  that  which  is  commonly  rehearsed  was  not  his,  but  made  by  the 
poet  Callimachus : — 

'  Here  lie  I  Timon,  who  alive  all  living  men  did  hate : 

Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait.'" 

This  account  is  not  the  only  one  given  of  Timon 
by  classical  -writers  ;  Lucian  has  a  dialogue  entitled 
"  Timon,  or  the  Misanthrope."  At  the  opening  of  the 
dialogue,  the  misanthrope  calls  upon  Jupiter  from  his 
cave,  and  reproaches  him,  in  language  of  more  than 
Ai'istophanic  irreverence,  for  letting  his  thunders  sleep. 

"  Any  scoundrel  going  to  perjure  himself,  would  now  as  soon  dread 
the  snuff  of  a  last-night's  candle  as  thy  all-consuming  flashes.  In 
short,  you  seem  to  fling  at  them,  instead  of  the  tremendous  thunder- 
bolt, a  burnt-out  torch,  of  which  no  one  fears  either  the  fire  or  the 
smoke;  the  worst  that  can  befall  them,  if  it  hits,  is  to  get  a  smutty 
facfe.  .  .  .  What  else  can  we  think  of  it  but  that  you  are  grown 
purblind  and  hard  of  hearing  with  age  ?  " 

As  a  consequence  of  this  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
master  of  gods  and  men,  crime  flourishes  upon  the  earth. 
"But,"  pursues  Timon,  "to  dwell  no  longer -at  present 
on  the  common  cause,  and  come  directly  to  my  own — 
how  have  I  been  served  ? "  He  had  been  rich  in  former 
days,  and  had  made  a  generous  use  of  his  wealth  in 
trying  to  make  men  happy;  but  after  having  squan- 
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dered  immense  treasures  upon  Ms  friends,  he  became 
poor,  and  was  no  longer  recognized  by  tbe  ungrateful 
recipients  of  his  bounty. 

"  If  by  chance  I  meet  tliem  in  the  street,  ttey  pass  by  me  as  we 
pass  by  the  dilapidated  monument  of  a  man  long  since  dead  and 
forgot ;  without  so  much  as  stopping  to  read  the  inscription.  Nay, 
several,  if  they  spy  me  at  a  distance,  take  a  different  way." 

Thus  he  has  been  driven  by  necessity  into  the  desert, 
■where  he  at  least  gains  the  one  advantage  of  not  being 
forced  to  see — 

"those  scoundrels  who  are  battening  in  the  prosperity  they  so  ill 
deserve.  Come,  then,  0  son  of  Chronos  and  Ehea !  and  at  length 
shake  off  this  long  and  heavy  slumber ;  blow  your  extinguished 
thunderbolt  again  into  flame,  or  light  it  afresh  at  Etna;  and,  by  a- 
tremendous  flash  of  indignation,  show  yourself  once  more  that  lusty 
and  vigorous  Jupiter  you  were  when  young, — ^unless  you  are  minded 
to  have  the  fictions  of  the  Cretans  believed,  who  even  show  strangers 
your  tomb."  "  Mercury !  "  cries  out  Jupiter,  "  who  is  that  dirty 
fellow  below,  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  with  a  goatskin  about  his  loins, 
bawling  up  to  us  ?  Some  talkative,  saucy  clown !  Probably  a  philo- 
sopher, or. he  would  never  have  dared  to  blurt  out  such  blasphemies 
against  us." 

Mercury  wonders  that  Jupiter  does  not  recognize  Timon, 
who  so  often  formerly  regaled  him  with  festive  offerings, 
and  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs  to  him.  Jupiter  ex- 
claims : — 

"  Things  are  strangely  altered  with  him !  What  has  happened  to 
reduce  him  to  such  a  miserable  condition ?  "  "I  might  say,"  answers 
Mercury,  wisely,  "  his  good  nature  and  general  philanthropy,  his  com- 
miseration- for  all  who  were  in  want,  have  brought  the  poor  man  to 
ruin ;  the  plain  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  is  his  folly,  his  excessive 
complaisance,  and  his  imprudent  choice  of  friends,  that  has  done  it. 
The  simple  man  never  perceived  that  he  was  lavishing  his  favours  on 
crows  and  wolves,  and  mistook  all  the  vultures  that  were  preying 
upon  his  liver  for  friends  who  kept  him  company  merely  from  kind- 
ness and  goodwill,  while  in  reality  they  only  came  to  gormandize. 
When  they  had  completely  gnawed  all  the  flesh  from  his  bones,  and 
carefully  sucked  out  all  the  marrow,  they  flew  away  and  left  Mm  a 
dry  skeleton,  unknown  and  disregarded." 
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Jupiter  declares  lie  will  not  behave  towards  Timon 
as  those  execrable  sycophants  have  done.  He  has  not 
forgotten  the  "  many  hind-quarters  of  beef  and  mutton, 
the  delicious  smell  whereof  I  have  still  in  my  nostrils." 
He  bids  Mercury  take  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  with 
him,  and  instal  him  with  all  speed  in  Timon's  dwell- 
ing. As  to  the  flatterers  and  ungrateful  companions  of 
his  days  of  prosperity, — 

"they  shall  smart  for  it  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  thunderbolt  re- 
paired ;  *  for  the  two  great  rays  of  it  were  broken,  and  the  whole  of 
its  edge  got  blunted,  when  I  launched  it  a  little  too  furiously  at  the 
head  of  Anaxagoras,  who  wanted  to  persuade  his  scholars  that  we  gods 
did  not  exist.  I  missed  him,  because  Pericles  held  his  hand  over  him, 
and  the  lightning  was  almost  broken  to  'shatters  against  a  huge  block 
of  marble." 

Plutus  is  very  surly  about  obejdng  Jupiter's  order,  and 
says  that  Timon  has  insulted  him,  so  he  will  not  go  to 
him. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  will  ever  cease  from  pouring  me  into  a  basket 
full  of  holes  ?  I  am-  persuaded  that  he  will  act  just  as  if  I  poured 
water  into  the  tubs  of  the  Danaids."  Jupiter,  however,  insists.  "  Go, 
I  say,  once  more.  Do  as  I  bid  you.  And,  Mercury,  do  you,  on  your 
way  back,  bring  the  Cyclops  from  Mtna,  that  they  may  repair  and 
point  my  lightning  for  me  as  sharp  as  possible,  as  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  for  it." 

On  the  way,  the  two  travellers  engage  in  a  conver- 


*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Did  the  ingenious  authors 
of  the  parody  before  alluded  to,  know  that  Luoian  had  preceded  them  in 
the  idea  of  sending  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  to  the  blacksmith  ?  In  Act  I., 
So.  2,  of  "  La  Belle  Helene,"  Calohas  enters,  saying,  "  And  the  thunderbolt  ? 
Have  they  brought  back  the  thunderbolt  ?  "  "  Not  yet."  "  What !  not 
yet  ?  We  can't  do  without  it  to-day.  It  is  going  to  be  very  hot.  I  must 
have  my  thunderbolt.  The  blacksmith  Euthyoles  promised  it  me  faith- 
fully— but  here  he  comes."  Euthycles  enters  with  a  roll  of  sheet-iron 
which  represents  the  thunderbolt,  and  begins  shaking  it  about.  "  Will 
you  leave  off,"  cries  Calchas.  "People  will  think  it  is  Jupiter.  This 
Irind  of  effect  must  be  used  sparingly." 
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sation  full  of  meaning  :  Mercury  pities  Plutus  for  being 
both  blind  and  lame,  to  which  Plutus  answers  : — 

"  I  am  not  always  lame.  Mercury,  but  only  when  I  am  sent  by 
Jupiter  on  an  errand  to  somebody.  Then,  I  know  not  why,  but  all  at 
once  it  feels  as  if  I  had  no  bones  in  my  legs :  I  halt  on  both  feet,  and 
walk  so  slowly  that  he  who  is  waiting  for  me  is  grown  an  old  man 
before  I  arrive.  Whereas,  on  taking  my  departure,  you  would  suppose 
I  had  wings,  and  I  fly  quicker  than  a  bird." 

As  to  his  blindness,  that,  he  acknowledges,  is  complete,, 
so  that  he  often  makes  a  mistake  when  Jupiter  sends 
him  to  enrich  some  one,  and  arrives  at  a  wrong  destina- 
tion. 

"  I  stroll  up  and  down,  groping  to  and  fro,  till  by  chance  I  meet 
somebody,  who,  without  more  ado,  takes  me  home  with  him,  and 
offers  up  a  thankoffering  to  you,  Mercmy,  for  the  unexpected  good 
fortune." 

This  time,  in  order  that  no  mistake  may  arise.  Mercury 
says  to  him,  "Lay  hold  of  the  skirts  of  my  coat,  and 
stick  fast  till  I  have  discovered  Timon's  solitary  retreat."' 
The  celestial  messengers  alight  in  Attica.  The  alle- 
gory, of  which  Plutus  is  the  principal  figure,  is  completed 
by  a  circle  of  abstract  personages,  such  as  Poverty, 
Labour,  Patience,  Wisdom,  Courage,  etc.,  who  surround 
the  misanthrope.  When  Poverty  sees  Plutus  coming,, 
she  says,  "  I  have  nothing  further  to  do  here.  Do  you. 
Wisdom  and  Labour,  follow  me."  Timon,  on  his  side, 
begins  by  picking  up  stones  with  which  to  pelt  the  new 
arrivals ;  but  Mercury  stops  him : — 

"  No  nonsense  of  that  kind,  Timon !  .  .  .  Hate  mankind,  who> 
have  so  injured  you,  if  you  like ;  but  why  hate  the  gods,  who  are 
ready  to  relieve  you  ?  Hold  out  your  hand,  good  Timon,  and  accept 
your  good  fortune.  The  gifts  sent  by  Jupiter  are  not  thus  to  be 
rejected." 

But  Timon  is  not  easily  convinced;  he  has  learnt  tO' 
mistrust  Plutus,  who  "  was  the  cause  of  all  his  ills,"  while 
Poverty  on  the  contrary  acted  generously  and  wisely 
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towards  him.  Mercury,  however,  persuades  him  to  com- 
ply and  to  become  rich  again,  suggesting,  as  a  final 
inducement,  that  "  at  least  he  wiU  have  the  pleasure  of" 
seeing  his  fawning  dissemblers  burst  with  envy."  This 
said,  he  flies  back  to  heaven.  Plutus,  now  left  alone 
with  Timon,  bids  him  "  Dig  away  !  strike  deeper  in ! "  in 
order  to  find  Thesaurus,  the  god  of  gold,  hidden  in  the 
earth.  .  .  ,  Behold  him !  Thesaurus  shines  resplendent 
in  the  sunlight. 

The  discovery  of  the  treasure  fills  Timon  with  joy^ 
but  in  no  way  alters  his  misanthropy.  Far  from  being 
softened,  the  hatred  he  has  sworn  to  all  mankind  ex- 
presses itself  more  fiercely  than  ever  : — 

"  Should  I  see  a  man  ready  to  perish  by  fire,  and  implore  me  to- 
extinguish  the  flames,  I  will  with  all  my  might  extinguish  them — 
with  oil  and  pitch :  and  if  a  furious  wintry  flood  should  be  over- 
whelming a  man  before  my  eyes,  and  he  should  call  to  me  with 
outstretched  arms  for  help,  I  wUl  just  shove  his  head  down  so  that  he 
shall  never  raise  it  again  from  the  water.  Only  in  this  way  can  I 
retaliate  their  behaviour  to  me.  This  law  has  Timon,  the  son  of 
Echecratides,  of  the  Colyttean  district,  decreed  and  published;  and 
the  said  Timon,  having  united  the  president  and  the  community  in 
his  sole  person,  has  ratified  the  same." 

Meantime,  the  news  flies  far  and  wide  that  Timon 
has  again  become  rich ;  flatterers,  parasites,  false  friends, 
getting  scent  of  his  wealth,  betake  themselves  to  his 
cave.  The  same  thing  happens  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy ; 
and  Timon,  both  in  Lucian  and  in  Shakespeare,  receives 
his  visitors  with  blows  and  showers  of  stones.  The 
most  amusing  flatterer  of  the  misanthrope  newly  crowned 
with  riches  is  Demeas,  the  orator,  whose  profession  has 
taught  him  to  delight  in  fine  phrases,  and  to  take  the 
inventions  of  his  own  eloquence  for  realities.  The  con- 
versation between  him  and  Timon  is  a  capital  piece  of 
comedy. 

"  Bern.  Health  to  you,  Timon !  the  great  ornament  of  your  race, 
the  pillar  of  Athens,  and  bulwark  of  all  Greece !     Both  of  the  councils 
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aad  the  whole  corporate  assembly  have  been  long  anxiously  waiting 
for  your  return.  But,  first  of  all,  listen  to  the  decree  which  I  have 
proposed  in  your  favour :  '  Forasmuch  as  Timon,  the  son  of  Echecra- 
tides,  of  the  commonalty  of  Colyttos,— a  man  who,  whether  for  probity, 
politeness,  or  sagacity,  has  no  equal  in  all  Greece, — has  constantly  and 
in  various  ways  rendered  conspicuous  services  to  the  commonwealth ; 
and  has,  moreover,  signalized  himself  by  gaining  the  prize  in  one  day 
at  Olympia,  in  boxing,  in  wrestling,  in  running,  and  in  driving  both 
with  a  pair  of  horses  and  with  four-in-hand ' 

Tim.  I !  who  have  never  seen  the  Olympian  games  in  all  my  life ! 

Bern.  What  matters  that  ?  Tou  will  see  them  some  day  or  other. 
The  more  you  insert  of  this  sort  in  a  decree  the  better.  '  Moreover, 
he  fought  with  great  gallantry  last  year  for  the  republic  against  the 
Acharnensians,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  whole  battalions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  troops ' 

Tim.  What !  I,  who  never  carried  arms,  and  was  never  inscribed 
upon  the  muster-roll ! 

Dem.  .  .  .  'For  all  which  considerations  it  has  been  thought  fit 
and  decreed  by  the  council  and  the  people,  in  the  first  place,  to  cause 
to  be  erected  a  golden  statue  of  the  said  Timon,  and,  further,  to  crown 
him  with  seven  golden  crowns.'  .  .  .  Thus  runs  my  decree.  I  intend 
to  present  my  son  to  you,  whom  I  have  called  Timon  after  you. 

Tim.  How  is  that,  Demeas?  Since  to  my  knowledge  you  have 
never  been  married. 

Dem.  No,  but  I  hope  to  marry  next  year,  so  good  luck  betide  me, 
and  to  have  a  family  of  children ;  and  my  eldest  born,  who  is  sure  to 
be  a  son,  I  shall  call  Timon. 

Tim.  [Aiming  a  blow  with  Ms  spade  at  7wm.]  Whether  this  may 
help  on  your  marriage,  my  fine  fellow,  I  cannot  say. 

Dem.  Mercy  on  me  !  What  is  that  for  ?  Do  you  think  to  play 
the  tyrant  of  Athens,  by  beating  free  people  ?  You,  whose  free  birth 
and  citizenship  are  questionable,  to  say  the  least.  But  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  be  even  with  you.  Tou  shall  smart  for  this,  and  for  setting 
the  Acropolis  on  fire,  too  ! 

Tim.  The  Acropolis  never  has  been  set  on  fire,  you  sycophant ! " 

Towards  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  Apemantus,  under  the 
name  of  Thrasycles,  appears.  The  cynic's  enmity  to  men, 
and  to  the  goods  and  pleasures  of  life,  is  a  shallow  pre- 
tence. He  is  simply  a  humbug,  as  may  be  guessed  from 
his  advice  to  Timon : — 

'.'  If  you  will  hearken  to  good  counsel,  throw  incontinently  all  your 
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gold  into  the  sea,  as  unnecessary  and  useless  to  a  good  man,  to  wliom 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  open.  You  need  not  go  out  far  into 
the  sea, — only  just  step  knee-deep  into  the  water,  close  to  the  shore, 
when  there  is  nobody  by  but  me."    . 

The  satire,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  little  thickly  laid 
on.  It  is  not  in  his  dialogue  of '  Timon '  that  Lucian  has 
given  us  his  most  vivid  picture  of  the  cynic ;  for  this  we 
must  turn  to  "  The  Sale  of  the  Philosophers,"  in  which 
the  philosophical  sects  of  every  kind  and  species  are  sold 
by  auction.  The  sale  takes  place  by  Jupiter's  order,  and 
Mercury  plays  the  part  of  auctioneer,  crying  up  the  value 
of  his  wares  and  knocking  each  down  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

When  it  comes  to  Diogenes'  turn.  Mercury  calls  out : 
"There,  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  a  brave  man,  an 
excellent  man,  a  well-bred  free  man.     Who  buys  ?  " 

A  purchaser  comes  forward  and  inquires  of  Diogenes 
what  he  can  teach,  and  what  he  is  good  for. 

"  Well,"  says  Diogenes,  "  your  chief  acquirements  will  be  these : 
you  must  be  audacious  and  insolent,  blurt  out  the  most  saucy  speeches 
in  the  face  of  every  one,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar,  for  that  will 
attract  attention  and  procure  you  a  reputation  for  intrepidity.  Tour 
speech  must  be  quaint,  the  tone  of  your  voice  snarling  and  doggish ; 
your  expression  must  be  scowling  and  surly,  and  your  manner  suited 
to  your  face ;  in  one  word,  in  everything  be  brutal  and  churlish.  You 
must  bid  farewell  to  all  shame,  modesty,  and  decency,  and  blush  at 
nothing.  Frequent  the  most  populous  places,  but  when  there,  walk 
as  if  alone  ;in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  acknowledge  nobody  as 
your  friend.  .  .  .  Perform  boldly  before  all  the  world  what  everybody 
else  would  blush  to  do  even  in  secret." 

"Fie!  Pie!"  exclaims  the  buyer  in  disgust,  "I  call  all  this 
infamous  and  beastly." 

Dio.  It  is  at  any  rate  very  easy,  and  within  the  power  of  every  one. 
You  need  no  learning,  nor  reasoning,  nor  any  such  nonsense ;  and  you 
take  the  shortest  way  to  glory.  Be  you  ever  such  a  blockhead,  a 
tanner,  a  costermonger,  a  blacksmith,  or  a  money-broker,  nothing  will 
prevent  you  from  becoming  a  wonder  in  the  eyes  of  the  gazing  mul- 
titude, if'  only  you  have  impudence  enough  and  are  quick  and  ready 
with  insolent  repartees. 
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Buyer.  You  would  be  of  no  service  to  me  in  any.  of  tliese  qualifi- 
cations ;  .  .  .  but  with,  your  broad  shoulders  you  might  be  useful,  as  a 
gardener.  I  cannot  afford  to  give  more  than  twopence  for  you,  but  if 
the  auctioneer  will  take  that  .  .  . 

Mercury.  A  bargain !  Ton  may!^have  him  for  twopence !  We  are 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him — a  noisy  chap  who  is  for  ever  railing  at  people 
and  loading  them  with  abuse." 

These  are  the  prmcipal  pages  left  to  us  by  antiquity- 
referring  to  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Cynic.  Many 
others  might  be  cited,  but  these  are  amply  suiEcient  as 
specimens  of  the  classical  sources  of  a  tragedy,  the 
genealogy  of  which  offers  no  particular  interest,  and 
raises  no  question  of  critical  nicety.  Alcibiades,  Ape- 
manttts,  the  anecdote  of  the  fig-tree,  Timon's  tomb  and 
his  epitaph  are  all  in  Plutarch ;  the  conception  of  the 
misanthrope  as  a  deceived  and  disappointed  philanthro- 
pist, his  withdrawal  to  a  wild  and  desolate  place,  his 
finding  a  treasure,  and  the  blows  he  gives  to  his  ungrate- 
ful and  self-seeking  friends  are  in  Lucian.  But  whether 
Shakespeare  had  direct  recourse  to  Plutarch  and  Lucian 
is  very  doubtful.  As  we  do  not  conceive  the  honour  of 
the  poet  to  be  greatly  concerned  in  the  point  as  to 
whether  he  knew  Greek,  it  may  frankly  be  admitted, 
without  attaching  more  importance  to  the  answer  than 
belongs  to  the  question,  that,  in  all  likelihood,  here  as 
elsewhere,  there  were  intervening  links  between  him  and 
antiquity.  In  the  first  place,  Shakespeare  only  knew 
Plutarch  through  the  translation  of  a  translation,  as  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Farmer,  who  is 
prouder  of  his  discovery  than  if  he  had  written  "  Timon 
of  Athens."  This  play,  according  to  Shakespearian  chro- 
nologists,  must  have  been  written  about  the  year  1608, 
that  is,  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  finishing  of  his  three 
Roman  tragedies,  and  when  •  he  had  had  his  English 
Plutarch  for  the  last  eight  years  or  more.  But  before 
this,  in  1575,  the  history  of  Timon,  as  related  in  Plu- 
tarch's "  Life  of  Antonius,"  had  appeared  in  Painter's 
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"  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  a  collection  of  "  pleasant  histories 
and  excellent  novels,"  the  twenty-eighth  of  -which  is 
entitled,  "  of  the  strange  and  beastlie  nature  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  enemie  to  mankinde,  with  his  death,  buriall,  and 
epitaphe."  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  a  story  worse 
than  poor  old  Painter,  whose  account  is  only  an  at- 
tenuated version  of  Amyot's  dilution  of  Plutarch.  The 
amiable  retort,  already  qiioted,  of  the  Misanthrope  to  the 
Cynic  is  thus  spun  out  by  him : — 

"  On  a  day,  they  two  being  alone  together  at  dinner,  Apemantus 
said  unto  Mm :  '  0  Timon,  what  a  pleasant  feast  is  this,  and  what  a 
merry  company  are  we,  being  no  more  but  thou  and  I.'  '  Nay,'  quoth 
Timon, '  it  would  be  a  merry  banquet  indeed  if  there  were  none  here  but 
myself.'" 

Not  content  with  amplifying  his  text,  he  proceeds  to 
comment  upon  it : — 

"  Wherein  Timon  showed  how  like  a  beast  indeed  he  was :  for  he 
could  not  abide  any  other  man,  being  not  able  to  suffer  the  company 
of  him  which  was  of  like  natm-e." 

When  he  comes  to  the  anecdote  of  the  fig-tree,  the 
brilliant  idea  occurs  to  him  of  telling  his  readers  before- 
hand the  purpose  to  which  the  tree  was  put — "  He  had 
a  garden  adjoining  to  his  house  in  the  fields,  wherein 
was  a  fig-tree,  whereupon  many  desperate  men  ordinarily 
did  hang  themselves," — so  that  all  the  point  of  the  story 
is  lost ;  but  Painter,  thinking  it  still  too  pointed,  effectu- 
ally tones  it  down  by  his  manner  of  telling  it : — 

"  He  said  that  he  purposed  to  cut  down  his  fig-tree,  to  build  a 
house  upon  the  place  where  it  stood.  '  Wherefore,'  quoth  he,  '  if  there 
he  any  man  among  you  all  in  this  company  that  is  disposed  to  hang 
himself,  let  him  come  betimes,  before  it  be  cut  down." 

Procumhit  hvmii  bos. 

In  Shakespeare's  time,  the  history  of  Timon  the 
Misanthrope  was  one  of  the  popular  stories  of  the  day. 
Allusion  is  made  to  him  in  an  epigram,  dated  1598,  and 
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in  the  play  of  "Jack  Drum's  Entertainment"  (1601)  we 
meet  with  the  line  — 

"  Come,  I'll  he  as  sociable  as  Timon  of  Atiiens." 

No  English  translation  of  Lueian's  dialogues  had  as 
yet  been  made,  but  dramatists  who  were  better  Greek 
scholars  than  Shakespeare,  though  not  such  good  poets, 
had  read  them  and  given  the  first  rough  draft  of  Timon's 
history  to  the  stage,  moulded  upon  the  satirist  of  Samo- 
sata.  In  1842,  a  manuscript  and  anonymous  play  called 
"  Timon,"  which  is  to  all  appearances  anterior  to  that  of 
Shakespeare,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  1600,  was  edited  by  Dyce,  in  the  works  of 
the  "  Shakspere  Society."  It  contains  all  the  general 
features  of  Timon's  history  as  given  by  Lucian — his 
wealth  and  liberality  at  the  beginning,  his  retreat  to 
the  woods,  his  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  driving  away 
of  his  sycophantic  friends  with  blows  and  stones,  etc. ; 
and  there  is  one  scene  in  particular  which  bears- a  certain 
coarse  and  ridiculous  resemblance  to  Timon's  farewell 
banquet  in  Shakespeare.  The  dramatis  personse  are. 
Laches,  his  faithful  servant,  whose  part  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Flavins,  and  a  crowd  of  parasites,  among  whom 
may  be  noticed  the  name  of  Demeas,  the  orator,  who 
plays  so  amusing  a  part  in  Lueian's  dialogue.  Timon, 
when  ruined,  prepares  a  feast  for  his  friends  for  the  last 
time,  and  says  to  them  : — 

"  Tim.  What  man  is  he  can  wail  the  loss  of  wealth, 
Gruarded  with  such  a  friendly  company  ? 
I'll  thrive  my  gold,  it  shall  not  wring  one  tear 
Trorn  these  mine  eyes,  nor  one  sigh  from  mine  heart : 
My  friends  stick  close  to  me,  they  will  not  start. 

Bern.  Is  he  mad  ?    We  knew  him  not  this  morning : 
Hath  he  so  soon  forgot  an  injury  ?  " 

While  waiting  for  the  banquet  to  be  served,  the 
following  conversation  goes  on  : — 
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"  Phil.  I  love  a  piece  of  beef. 
Oelas.  I  honey-sops. 

Pseud.  Give  me  a  phoenix  stewed  in  ambergris. 
Dem.  I  love  an  artichoke  pie  soaked  in  marrow. 
Herm.  I  pray  thee,  put  a  pheasant  on  the  table. 
Stil.  I  pray  thee,  let  not  mustard  be  wanting, 
Speus.  Be  mindful  of  fat  bacon  :  I  do  love 
To  line  my  chops  well  with  the  grease  thereof." 

They  then  seat  themselves,  and  Timon  bids  Laches  bring 
in  the  artichokes ;  then,  takiag  the  dish,  he  says : — ■ 

"  These  artichokes  do  no  man's  palate  please. 
Bern.  I  love  them  well,  by  Jove ! 
Tim.  There,  take  them  then," 

and  he  throws  at  their  heads  stones  painted  like  arti- 
chokes : — 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  have  them,  thou  and  all  of  ye ! 
Te  wicked,  base,  perfidious  rascals. 
Think  ye  my  hate's  so  soon  extinguished?" 

The  guests  rush  off,  crying,  "0  my  head!"  "0  my 
cheeks ! "  "  Woe  and  alas !  my  brains  are  dashed  out." 

"  Tim.  Te  are  a  stony  generation. 
Or  harder,  if  aught  harder  may  be  found ; 
Monsters  of  Scythia,  in  hospital. 
Nay,  very  devils,  hateful  to  the  gods. 

Laches.  Master,  they  are  gone. 

Tim.  The  pox  go  with  them : 
And  whatsoe'er  the  horrid-sounding  sea 
Or  earth  produces,  whatsoe'er  accursed 
Lurks  in  the  house  of  silent  Erebus, 
Let  it,  0  let  it  all  sprawl  forth  here  !  here 
Cocytus  iiow,  and  ye  black  fords  of  Styx ! 
Here  bark  thou,  Cerberus !  and  here  ye  troops 
Of  cursed  furies,  shake  your  fiery  brands ! 
Earth's  worse  than  Hell ;  let  hell  change  place  with  earthy 
And  Pluto's  regiment  *  be  next  the  sun." 

Timon  vows  to  hate  mankind  for  ever,  and  to  flee 


i.e.  sway,  rule. 
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from  the  society  of  men.  Laches  declares  he  will  foUo'w 
him  through  sword,  through  fire  and  death : — 

"  If  thou  go  to  the  ghosts  I'll  be  thy  page, 
And  lackey  thee  to  the  pale  house  of  hell. 
Thy  misery  shall  make  my  faith  excel." 

Besides  the  general  resemhlance  in  composition  and  idea, 
there  is  one  particular  line  in  Shakespeare's  scene  which 
looks  like  a  confused  recollection  of  this  anonymous  play. 
According  to  Shakespeare,  it  is  warm  water  that  Timon 
serves  up  to  his  guests  and  throws  in  their  faces,  but  one 
of  them  exclaims  as  he  makes  his  escape,  "  One  day  he 
^ives  us  diamonds,  next  day  stones" — a  singularly  in- 
jappropriate  metaphor  for  water,  unless  we  suppose  the 
iwater  to  have  frozen  on  the  way;  but  it  would  apply 
with  perfect -propriety  to  the  painted  artichokes  that  the 
Timon  of  the  manuscript  drama,  showered  down  with 
might  and  main  on  the  heads  of  his  guests. 

Shakespeare,  like  Molifere,  is  a  robber  on  a  grand 
scale,  not  a  poor  literary  pilferer  but  a  jolly  free-booter, 
taking  what  he  likes  wherever  he  finds  it.  There  is  little 
sense  in  the  efforts  made  by  critics,  from  time  to  time,  to 
prove  that  so  far  from  his  being  indebted  to  his  pre- 
decessors, they  on  the  contrary  stole  from  him,  and  that 
the  plays  which  are  usually  looked  upon  as  poor  attempts 
preliminary  to  his,  are  in  reality  crude  imitations  of  him. 
Shakespeare  was  less  of  an  inventor  and  more  of  an 
artist  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  as  Emerson 
remarks,  fully  used  the  mass  of  old  plays  then  in 
existence,  which  gave  him  the  needful  ground  in  popular 
tradition  on  which  to  work,  and  supplied  a  foundation 
for  his  edifice,  and  which — 

"in  furnishing  so  much  work  done  to  his  hand,  left  him  at  leisure 
and  in  full  strength  for  the  audacities  of  his  imagination.''  "  A  great 
poet,  who  appears  in  illiterate  times,  absorbs  into  his  sphere  all  the 
light  which  is  anywhere  radiating." 
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The  clever  French  writer  M.  Philarfete  Chasles,  giving  a 
slightly  paradoxical  expression  to  the  same  idea,  declares 
that  Shakespeare  invented  nothing,  that  what  he  did 
was  to  bestow  a  sublime  and  delicate  setting  upon  the 
jewels  he  obtained  from  others,  and  that  the  very  voca- 
tion of  genius  is  to  arrange  and  imitate,  to  study  and  to 
examine,  but  not  to  invent. 

The  rough  imperfect  works  by  which  the  master- 
pieces of  art  are  almost  invariably  preceded  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  abortive  attempts,  in  which  Nature  seems  to 
try  her  hand  as  a  prelude. to  the  formation  of  more 
perfect  beings. 

"  It  really  looks,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  in  speaking  of  a  precursor  of 
Lamartine,  "  asif  literary  history,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  creation, 
and  about  to  produce  and  bring  forth  some  fresh  great  personality, 
made  experiments,  as  Nature  seems  to  do,  in  crude  preliminary  attempts 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in  approximate  but  uncertain  and  undetermined 
models,  which  dimly  foreshadow  the  coming  genius,  at  whose  advent 
they  all  crumble  to  pieces  as  useless  before  ever  arriving  at  final 
-completion." 

All  trace  of  a  Greek  spirit  and  of  the  local  colouring  of 
■Greece  are  as  absent  in  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  as  in  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida ; "  the  names  of  the  characters  are  Latin,  and 
Alcibiades,  the  practical  man  intended  as  an  antithesis  to 
the  ideahsm  of  Timon,  has  none  of  his  weU-known  charac- 
teristics. It  is  strange  that,  as  far  as  Greek  antiquity  is 
concerned,  all  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Plutarch 
should  consist  in  an  incidental  passage  in  the  "Life  of 
Antonius."  Neither  the  heroes  of  the  Median  wars,  nor 
the  century  of  Pericles,  nor  Cimon,  nor  Pelopidas,  nor 
Alexander  stirred  his  poetic  imagination ;  he  felt  more  at 
home  with  Rome  and  the  ruder  character  of  the  Eoman 
people. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS,      LITEEAHY  CRITICISM.      SHAKESPEARE'S 
PERSONALITY  IN  HIS  PLAYS. 

"  TiMON  of  Athens "  -would  make  a  grand  libretto  for 
an  opera,  but  it  fails  as  a  play.  It  presents  the  single 
instance  amongst  Shakespeare's  tragedies  of  a  play- 
characterized  by  qualities  of  a  more  brilliant  than  solid 
description;  the  mind  at  first  is  dazed  by  its  grandeur, 
but  like  all  works  of  factitious  brightness  it  loses  greatly 
on  a  second  reading.  The  impression  it  makes  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  produced  by  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  which, 
when  we  first  read  it,  strikes  us  as  so  extraordinary  and 
so  impertinent  that  we  are  shocked  and  repelled  by  it, 
and  it  is  only  after  a  time  that  we  become  aware  of  the 
charming  treasures  that  lie  hidden  in  its  fantastic  depths. 
"Timon  of  Athens"  is  not  unlike  a  drama  of  the 
French  romantic  school;  and  is  the  only  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  of  which  this  could  be  said :  picturesque 
and  sonorous,  it  appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  with  the- 
rich  and  gorgeous  setting  of  its  scenes,  and  with  the 
lyrical  ring  of  its  poetry,  its  eloquence  and  declamation. 
Forsaking  his  accustomed  mode  of  proceeding, — the  close 
and  careful  following  of  moral  reality  and  truth,  of 
human  nature  and  individual  character, — Shakespeare 
here  gives  way  to  exaggeration,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romantic  idealists ;  the  knowledge  shown  of  the  hearts- 
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and  minds  of  men  is  shallow,  and  the  hero  walks  upon 
stilts.  Excessively  simple  in  structure,  it  is  the  triumph 
of  antitheses ;  the  action  confining  itself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  violent  contrasts  to  be  met  with  on 
the  stage — a  frenzied  misanthropy  succeeding  a  fanatical 
philanthropy,  the  palace  of  a  lively  and  courteous  host 
suddenly  changing  to  the  cave  of  a  wild  beast,  love  and 
hatred,  laughter  and  weeping,  joy  and  rage,  and,  as  Victor 
Hugo  would  say,  light  and  darkness.  What  magnificent 
scenes,  and  what  a  poem  for  the  music  of  a  Meyerbeer  or 
a  Beethoven !  Considered  as  an  opera,  the  very  points 
that  constitute  its  poverty  as  a  play,  change  into  so  many 
advantages, — no  complication  of  plot,  situations  most 
clearly  and  distinctly  drawn  in  symmetrical  contrast, 
more  feeling  than  thought,  more  of  a  lyrical  cry  in  its 
voice  than  a  strict  rendering  of  human  nature,  a  mood 
too  exalted  or  too  intense  for  the  articulate  language  of 
prose  or  verse,  and  which  can  only  find  its  true  utter- 
ance in  that  art  of  which  Victor  Hugo  has  so  well  said, 
"Music  expresses  that  which  cannot  be  said  and  yet  can- 
not be  kept  silent."  What  a  subject  for  the  musical 
interpretation  of  a  Wagner  is  presented  by  the  Banquet 
Scene,  when  Timon's  anger,  which  for  a  time  he  has  dis- 
sembled under  a  courteous  and  smiKng  exterior,  all  at 
once  bursts  forth  like  a  thunder-clap.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  suggestions  of  vague  disquietude  that  the 
orchestra  would  shed  over  this  false  gaiety,  through 
which  the  rumbling  of  the  approaching  storm  would  be 
dimly  heard. 

And  after  the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  last  banquet, 
and  the  terrible  crash  and  din  of  his  farewell  to  the 
world,  we  are  transported  to  the  silence  o'f  night,  to  the 
woods,  and  the  gloomy  cave  of  the  misanthrope — all  of 
which  would  furnish  motives  for  a  majestic  overture  to 
the  first  act.  And,  for  the  grand  and  solemn  finale,  we 
have  Timon's  tomb,  chosen  by  himself,  on  the  sea-beach 
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where  once  a  day  the  rising  tide  shall  sweep  over  it,  and 
where  this  great  soul  has  at  last  attained  eternal  rest !: 
"  Timon  of  Athens  "  possesses  every  qualification  neces- 
sary to  tempt  a  great  composer,  even  down  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  ballet  when  Cupid  and  a  group  of 
Amazons  dance  before  Timon  and  his  guests. 

It  is  natural  to  draw  a  parallel  between  this  tragedy 
and  "King  Lear,"  just  as  two  pictures  by  the  same  master 
might  be  compared,  in  which  the  emotions  and  situations 
are  the  same,  although  the  figures  are  different ;  and 
every  Shakespearian  critic  has  been  struck  by  the 
resemblance. 

"  There  is  the  same  vivid  contrast  of  light  and  darkness,"  writes 
M.  Francois  V.  Hugo,  who  develops  the  antithesis  with  great  talent 
and  ability,  "  Lear  and  Timon  are  both  precipitated  by  a  like  catas- 
trophe from  the  radiant  summit  of  prosperity  into  the  imfathomable 
night  of  misery.  As  in  Lear's  case,  Timon  suddenly  exchanges  princely 
wealth  for  the  miserable  condition  of  a  vagabond ;  he  is  scourged  by 
the  same  tempest,  blinded  by  the  same  hurricane.  The  morbid 
melancholy  that  has  its  issue  with  King  Lear  in  raging  madness, 
bursts  out  with  Timon  into  a  furious  misanthropy.  In  this  frightful 
delirium,  the  one  receives  the  like  powerless  devotion  from  his  steward 
Flavins,  that  the  other  finds  in  bis  vassal,  Kent.  And  they  both  die  of 
grief,  equally  betrayed  by  those  whom  they  have  loved." 

The  effect  produced  by  these  two  tragedies  as  of  a 
destructive  hurricane  sweeping  by,  is  finely  given  in 
this  passage ;  but  there  is  a  stiU  further  analogy  between 
Lear  and  Timon  in  that  they  are  both  equally  un^ 
reasonable,  equally  senseless,  not  only  after  the  blow 
has  been  struck,  but  before — very  madmen  from  the 
outset.  Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  the  conduct 
of  King  Lear  in  the  first  scene,  when  he  divides  his 
kingdom  as  he  might  a  cake,  between  his  daughters, 
promising  the  largest  share  to  the  one  that  loves  him 
most.  "  In  this  scene,"  says  Goethe,  "  Lear's  folly  is  so 
great  that  later  on,  we  cannot  but   feel  that  his  two 
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eldest  daughters  and  their  husbands  have  some  right  on 
their  side."     Timon  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

"  He  resembles  a  man,''  says  Eiimelin,  "  whio  throws  all  his  goods- 
and  his  money  out  of  window  to  the  passers-by  in  the  street,  and 
who,  when  his  treasures  are  exhausted,  innocently  looks  to  the  passers- 
by  to  give  him  back  what  he  threw  to  them.  He  is  deceived  in  his 
expectation,  and  thereupon  loses  what  little  reason  he  ever  had."  "  In 
fact,"  he  adds,  in  the  same  key  as  Goethe  when  speaking  of  Lear's 
daughters,  "  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  that  the  persons  act  very 
reasonably  who  refuse  to  give  money  to  one  who  threw  it  about  so 
wildly  until  he  had  squandered  it  all  away.'' 

This  is  the  chief  defect  of  the  play.  "  King  Lear "  at 
all  events  presents  an  interesting  and  very  carefuUy- 
studied  picture  of  the  progressive  stages  of  mental 
malady;  while  Timon,  on  the  contrary,  faUs  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  -with  a  passionate  impetuosity  that 
does  away  with  any  sort  of  gradation  and  degree.  The 
absence  of  culture,  of  common  sense,  of  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  mankind,  places  Shakespeare's  Misanthrope  far 
beneath  the  Alceste  of  Moliere :  he  has  less  distinction 
of  mind,  and  his  moral  nature  is  narrower  and  poorer ; 
he  is  at  once  less  attractive  and  less  worthy  of  esteem. 
The  misanthropy  of  Alceste  has  its  roots  in  a  keen, 
strong  sense  of  what  is  true  and  upright ;  that  of  Timon 
is  but  the  rage  of  a  spoilt  child,  who  sees  his  dream 
crumble  into  pieces.  The  general  good  feeling  and, 
right-mindedness  of  Alceste  so  completely  overbalance 
the  peculiar  twist  in  his  mind  which  Moliere  pretends 
to  be  ridiculing,  that  we  admire  and  respect  him  in 
spite  of  it.  He  reasons  with  PhUinte,  and  discusses  the 
merits  of  Oronte's  sonnet ;  Eliante  especially  honours 
him  with  her  regard,  and  C^mfene  distinguishes  him 
from  among  the  crowd  of  her  lovers,  and  acknowledges 
that  she  treats  him  very  badly.  Timon  inspires  no 
feeling  but  that  of  pity.  No  one  dares  approach  him, 
and  even  if  any  did,  the  most  skilful  physician  of  either 
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body  or  soul  could  avail  him  nothing.  The  Angel  of 
Charity  alone  could  have  sufficient  courage  to  speak  to 
him,  or  sufficient  self-sacrifice  to  miaister  to  his  needs. 
Flavins — the  finest  character  in  the  play — comes  too 
late  to  fulfil  this  sacred  mission. 

Goethe,  who  "was  a  great  admirer  of  Molifere's  "  Misan- 
thrope," called  it  "a  true  tragedy,  both  in  its  depth  of 
ideas  and  by  the  course  of  the  plot;"  but  he  thought 
far  less  highly  of  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  which  he  treated 
somewhat  lightly  as  a  comedy,  meaning,  doubtless,  that 
with  its  unnatural  and  impossible  exaggerations,  it  was 
wanting  in  true  force  and  earnestness,  and  that  the  hero 
was  less  real. 

And  here  this  chapter  might  terminate,  were  it  not 
for  a  conjecture  that  has  been  started  by  ingenious  com- 
mentators with  regard  to  "Timon  of  Athens,"  which 
Opens  up  an  interesting  discussion,  though  one  that  can 
scarcely  lead  to  any  certain  conclusion.  Their  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  in  the  character  of  Timon  Shakespeare 
was  expressing  his  own  personal  feelings,  and  that  at 
the  time  the  play  was  written  (about  the  year  1608),  he 
was  himself  passing  through  a  misanthropic  phase. 
Hallam,  who  we  know  was  little  given  to  fanciful  or 
adventurous  flights,  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  hazard  this 
conjecture  touching  Timon  of  Athens,  but  it  has  been 
constantly  repeated  in  connection  with  other  characters 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  such  as  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Vin- 
centio,  etc.;  and  is,  altogether,  one  of  the  prettiest 
questions  round  which  a  skilful  critic,  well  acquainted 
with  the  j)oet's  works,  can  let  his  imagination  play. 

There  are  many  ideas  in  literature  which  have,  and 
can  have,  no  intrinsic  value,  and  the  good  or  evil  fortune 
of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  smaller 
amount  of  skiU  and  talent  with  which  they  are  worked 
out.  Among  the  number  may  be  reckoned  all  the 
theories  that  have  been  made,  and  will  yet  be  made,  as 
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to  tlie  character  of  Shakespeare.  So  irritating  a  problem 
naturally  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  critics,  and  this 
exercise  of  their  ingenuity  can  hardly  be  taken  amiss ; 
stiU,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  documents,  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  expect  to  arrive  at  any  definite  solution. 

The  attempts  made  to  build  up  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Shakespeare,  out  of  the  difierent  little  hints  and 
disclosures  with  which  his  plays  are  supposed  to  furnish 
us,  are  generally  met  by  the  objection  that  dramatic 
art  is  essentially  impersonal,  and  that  the  very  reason 
of  Shakespeare's  greatness  as  a  dramatic  poet  is  the 
impossibiKty  of  identifying  him  with  any  one  of  his 
characters,  above  all  of  whom  he  soars  in  complete  in- 
dependence. 

"  Never,"  writes  Scherer,  for  instance,  in  his  "  Etudes  Critiques  sur 
la  Litterature,"  "  did  any  genius  give  Mmself  up  to  art  with,  more 
supreme  indifference  to  everything  but  art  itself.  To  Shakespeare,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  the  drama  is  simply  a  mirror  held  up  to  Nature, 
who  is  reflected  in  it  in  all  her  varied  aspects.  So  complete,  indeed, 
is  the  impersonality  of  his  plays,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gather  from 
them  any  information  as  to  his  ideas,  his  passions,  and  his  character." 

"  Of  aU  the  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient,  poets, 
Shakespeare,"  says  Dryden,  "was  the  man  who  had  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul."  Coleridge  called 
Shakespeare  mjrriad-minded,  and  spoke  of  his  oceanic 
miad  not  less  on  account  of  the  ceaseless  movement  than 
for  the  vast  extent  of  his  genius.     Emerson  says — 

"  Shakespeare  has  ao  peculiarity,  no  importunate  topic ;  ...  no 
veins,  no  curiosities : ...  no  mannerist  is  he,"  adding,  with  rare  felicity 
of  expression,  "  a  good  reader  can,  in  a  sort,  nestle  into  Plato's  brain, 
and  think  from  thence ;  but  not  into  Shakespeare's.  We  are  still  out 
of  doors."    ("  Kepresentative  Men.") 

Schiller  protests  against  the  notion  of  searching  after 

Shakespeare  iu  his  works  : — 

"  As  the  Deity,"  he  writes,  "  hides  himself  behind  the  edifice  of 
the  universe,  so  does  the  objective  poet  hide  himself  behind  his  works 
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,  .  .  and  we  must  be  unworthy  of  his  works,  or  unable  to  understand 
them,  or  else  sated  by  them,  if  we  are  tempted  to  ask  after  the  author, 
Such,  for  instance,  is  Homer  among  the  ancients,  and  Shakespeare- 
among  the  moderns ;  two  natures  widely  different  and  separated  by  a 
deep  abyss  in  time,  but  in  perfect  agreement  in  this  one  particular^ 
When,  at  a  very  early  age,  I  first  made  Shakespeare's  acquaintance,  I 
was  repelled  by  his  coldness  and  insensibility."  * 

To  this — the  simplest  and  most  certain  mode  of 
regarding  the  subject — other  commentators  answer : 
dramatic  objectivity  is  a  big  -word  only  too  easily  hurled 
at  those  who  imdertake  to  reconstruct  a  poet's  person- 
ality from  his  plays.  Shakespeare  was  human,  and 
doubtless  nothing  common  to  humanity  was  foreign  to 
him.  The  sort  of  god  that  you  imagine — a  creator  im- 
passible and  indifferent — is  a  being  above — or  beneath 
— humanity ;  in  every  case,  a  myth,  a  conventional 
personage,  a  figure  of  speech,  a  flower  of  rhetoric;  and 
in  actual  fact  and  reality,  men  are  not  Olympian  to  such 
an  unlimited  extent.  They  have  their  tastes  and  foibles, 
their  secret  or  avowed  predilections  and  antipathies.  It 
is  all  very  fine  to  descant  upon  the  impersonality  of  the 
drama,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  individuality  of  the 
author  not  to  betray  itself,  if  only  in  the  choice  of 
subjects.  There  must  be  some  reason  why,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  Shakespeare  wrote  an  almost  uninterrupted 
course  of  lively  and  briUiant  comedies,  and  at  another 
composed  only  tragedies;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  choice  in  either  case  corresponded  to  different 
peculiar  mental  conditions.  Not  even  Homer,  nor 
Shakespeare,  can  rid  himself  of  his  own  nature  by  any 
mysterious  transcendent  virtue  of  genius-f  The  man 
is  always  present  beneath  the  work  of  the  artist,  and 
all  that  requires  to  be  done  is  to  discover  him.     "We 

*  See  Chapter  III.,  "  Shakespeare  and  the  Unities." 
t  "  Even  Shakespeare  cannot  transcend  himself," — Dowden^ "  Shake- 
speare :  His  Mind  and  Art,"  p.  164. 
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acknowledge  that  with  Shakespeare  this  is  singularly 
difficult,  and  demands  an  exceptional  degree  of  pene- 
tration ;  but  if,  by  dint  of  care  and  trouble,  it  is  possible 
to  be  done,  there  is  nothing  vainly  presumptuous  in  the 
attempt  to  do  it. 

This  answer  is  plausible,  and  to  a  certain  extent  true. 
Theoretically,  it  is  reasonable  to  admit  that  Shakespeare's 
dramas  ought  to  contain  revelations  of  his  personality, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  alleged  results  are  so  poor  and 
insignificant,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  so  doubtful,  that 
they  cannot  be  accepted  as  in  any  way  adequately  solving 
the  problem,  and  the  wiser  part  is  to  give  up  attempting 
its  solution.  All  the  inferences  drawn  touching  his  cha- 
racter, tastes  and  thoughts,  and  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent phases  and  incidents  of  his  life  are  so  entirely 
hypothetical  that  we  shall  do  well  ta  take  them  only 
as  ingenious  theories,  elegant  lucubrations  of  the  mind, 
worthy  to  be  listened  to  with  pleasure,  if  logically  put 
together  and  ably  carried  out,  but  which  no  one  can 
seriously  be  required  to  accept  as  the  positive  truth. 

The  best  known  and  the  most  common  of  these  con- 
jectures is  that  which  identifies  Shakespeare  with  Hamlet, 
of  which  his  identification  with  Timon  of  Athens  is 
merely  a  variation  or  difierent  reading,  Timon  belonging, 
like  Hamlet,  to  the  race  of  dreamers,  of  idealists.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  Gervinus,  a  deep  thinker,  but  of  a 
practical  and  positive  temperament,  prizing  concrete 
reality,  politics  and  history  above  all  things,  felt  obliged 
to  protest  against  this  suggestion.  As  a  German,  he  saw 
the  danger  of  proposing  the  Prince  of  Denmark  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  as  the  ideal  of  their  favourite  poet, 
and  boldly  taking  the  converse  of  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  declared  that  Shakespeare's  personal  preference 
was  not  for  the  man  of  contemplative  character,  but  for 
the  man  of  action, — not  for  Hamlet,  but  for  Henry  V. 

We    have   now   a   new  commentator   in    Professor 
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Dowden,  who,  in  his  "Shakespeare:  His  Mind  and  Art/' 
steers  clear  of  either  extreme  and  takes  a  middle  coui-se, 
oflfering  a  very  ingenious  and  well-thought-out  theory  of 
the  poet's  character,  which  cannot-  fail  to  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all,  and  which  those  who  will  may  adopt. 

Professor  Dowden  begins  by  setting  aside  as  equally 
false  two  extreme  and  contrary  views  of  Shakespeare's 
character :  one  is  that  of  M.  Taiae,  who,  true  to  his  pre- 
dilection for  tracing  out  the  beast  in  man,  delights  in 
representing  Shakespeare  as  free  from  all  restraints  of 
reason  and  morality,  as  a  man  of  inordinate  passions 
and  extravagant  imagination.  According  to  the  other 
paradox,  Shakespeare  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  manufacturer  of  poetry,  a  wise  and  prudent  man  of 
business,  taking  to  the  stage  as  the  way  to  fortune,  just 
as  others  with  a  slightly  diflferent  order  of  genius  take  to 
dealing  in  sugar  or  wool,  and  troubling  himself  but 
little  about  anything  except  the  money  his  plays  brought 
him.  Professor  Dowden  reconciles  these  two  views  by 
taking  the  portion  of  truth  contained  in  each.  He 
remarks  that,  in  1604,  when  Shakespeare  had  already 
become  a  wealthy  man,  he  brought  an  action  against 
Philip  Eogers  for  the  sum  of  £,1  15s.  Od. 

"Shakspere  evidently  could  estimate  the  precise  value  for  this 
temporal  life  of  £1  15s.  Oi^. ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he  bore  down  with 
unfaltering  iusistance  on  the  positive  fact  that  the  right  place  out  of 
all  the  universe  for  the  said  £1  15s.  Qd.  to  occupy  lay  in  the  pocket 
of  William  Shakspere." 

But  Professor  Dowden  adds  that  in  this  same  year 
the  poet  was  engaged  upon  his  "Othello"  and  his  "Lear." 
The  attention  he  paid  to  the  little  sum  of  money  due  to 
him  in  no  way  interfered  with  his  vision  of  Lear  upon 
the  heath  and  of  Othello  slowly  enveloped  in  the  traitor's 
coils. 

"  Our  conclusion  therefore  is,"  says  Professor  Dowden,  "  that  Shake- 
speare lived  and  moved  in  two  worlds — one  limited,  practical,  positive, 
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the  other  a  world  opening  into  two  infinites,  an  infinite  of  thought  and 
an  infinite  of  passion.  He  did  not  suppress  either  life  to  the  advantage 
of  the  other :  but  he  adjusted  them,  and  by  stern  and  persistent  reso- 
lution held  them  in  the  necessary  adjustment." 

For  Shakespeare's  natural  tendency.  Professor  Dow- 
den  goes  on  to  say,  -was  to  lose  himself  in  the  infinite  of 
thought  and  the  infinite  of  passion.  The  prose  of  prac- 
tical life  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
prolonged  effort  of  reason  and  of  will. that  he  came  to 
assign  it  its  due  place.  "  His  series  of  dramatic  writings 
is  one  long  study  of  self-control," — a  lesson,  as  it  were,  in 
which  he  schools  himself,  contrasting  idealists,  dreamers, 
suhlime  and  passionate  natures,  whose  destiny  is  to 
perish,  with  practical  characters  and  men  of  action,  to 
whom  success  in  this  world  is  assured.  We  must  not  say 
with  Gervinus,  that  Shakespeare  lilces  Henry  V.  better 
than  Hamlet;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  heart  he  prefers 
Hamlet,  but  he  respects  Henry  V.  the  most.  Shake- 
speare's secret  favourites  are  Hamlet  and  Romeo,  Brutus, 
Timon  of  Athens^  and  all  who  are  of  the  race  of  victims 
to  the  ideal,  though  his  acknowledged  admiration  is 
for  Henry  V.,  Theseus,  Hector,  Fortinbras,  Alcibiades, 
and  all  the  heroes  of  solid  fact  and  reality.  Shakespeare 
is  stern  to  the  idealists  whom  he  loves,  just  because  he 
was  conscious  of  the  strongest  temptation  to  be  an 
idealist  himself;  and  his  admiration  of  the  great  men  of 
action  is  immense — albeit  a  little  cold  and  resembling 
esteem  rather  than  love — ^because  he  himself  was  not 
primarily  a  man  of  action.  He  loves  Hamlet  and  Timon 
of  Athens  passionately  and  with  aU  his  heart  because  of 
their  close  affinity  with  his  own  nature — they  are  as  he  is; 
his  admiration  for  Alcibiades  and  Fortinbras  proceeds 
from  deliberate  consideration  and  reasons  to  some  extent 
outside  himself,  because  they  are  what  he  struggles  to  be. 
Such  is  the  latest  theory  of  Shakespeare's  character 
as  deduced  from  his  plays.      Attractive  as  it  is,  it  will 
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infallibly  be  followed  by  others,  for  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  imaginative  works  to  be  incessantly  renewed  for  the 
delight  of  mankind. 

Most  readers  are  wishful  to  raise  the  veil  that  hides 
Shakespeare's  personality,  but,  far  from  adding  to  the 
poet's  greatness,  the  process  would  only  detract  from  it, 
for  the  mystery  that  surrounds  his  character  and  life 
tends  to  enhance  the  power  of  his  spell  over  men's  minds: 
omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  hahetur.  The  learned  men 
of  the  present  day  who  make  such  eflforts  to  know  more 
of  his  history  and  character,  and  to  whom  the  thought  of 
studying  him  in  any  other  hght  never  occurs,  ought 
hardly  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  soul  that 
they  are  subserving  his  glory :  the  more  devout  critic,  in 
whose  soul  the  sources  of  poetic  feehng  have  not  been 
dried  up  by  the  dry  and  positive  spirit  of  the  age, 
approaches  Shakespeare  as  he  would  a  sanctuary,  and  a 
little  obscurity  seems  to  him  not  unbefitting  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  place ;  a  flood  of  light  let  in  to  every  nook 
and  cranny  would  but  make  him  regret  the  vanished 
shade.  But  the  cultus  of  great  men  in  the  present  day  is 
characterized  by  a  prosaic  demand  for  clear  conclusions 
and  precise  information ;  passionate  admirers  of  Molifere 
endeavour  with  untiring  energy  to  clear  up  the  obscure 
points  in  his  life,  and  passionate  admirers  of  Shakespeare 
strive  to  reduce  his  immense  work  to  an  intellectual  and 
moral  whole — to  trace  the  development  of  a  doctrine 
from  the  succession  of  his  plays,  and  to  present  his  series 
of  writings  in  the  light  of  a  personal  apprenticeship,  or 
school  of  discipline  for  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  less  commentators  succeed  in  their  task  so 
much  the  greater  does  the  poet  appear. 

A  recent  critic  (H.  von  Friesen)  has  made  a  great 
■discovery :  he  has  laid  his  hand  upon  a  line  which  he 
considers  settles  the  question  as  to  which  Church  the  poet 
belonged  to  by  birth.     Was  Shakespeare  a  Protestant  or 
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a  Roman  Catholic  ?  Juliet  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  1)  says  to  Friar 
Laurence,  "  Shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? " 
Evening  mass  !  No  Roman  Catholic  ■would  ever  have 
made  use  of  such  an  expression;  consequently  Shake- 
speare was  a  Protestant.  But  in  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Lorenzo  says  to  Jessica  (Act  V.,  Sc.  1) : — 

"  Look  tow  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

On  this  M.  Montegut  remarks  : — 

"  A  patine  is  the  small  gold  disk  kissed  by  the  faithful  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  euoharist.  This  is  one  of  the  many  details  in 
Shakespeare  which  refer  to  ancient  Catholic  civilization  and  betray  the 
poet's  Catholic  origin." 

So  Shakespeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  in  the 
same  play  Portia  says  to  Shylock  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  1) — 

"  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation." 

These  words  savour  not  only  of  Protestantism  but  even 
of  Calvinism,  and  contain  the  whole  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith. 

In  the  last  scene  of  "  Henry  VIII."  it  is  predicted  that 
under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  "  God  shaUbe  truly  known." 
Therefore  Shakespeare  was  a  Protestant.  M.  Riaux  has 
nevertheless  written  a  book  to  prove  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  In  this  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  mistaken, 
and  further  on  we  shall  be  led  by  considerations  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  to  conclude,  with  infinite 
probability,  that  Shakespeare  started  from  Protestantism, 
soon  to  raise  himself  far  above  either  of  the  rival  factions 
of  the  Christian  Church;  but  the  general  and  glorious 
fact  brought  prominently  forward  by  a  discussion  of 
this  kind  is,  the  immense  impersonality  of  the  poet 
whose  works  do  not  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  any 
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certainty  even  as  to  the  communion  in  which  he  was 
bom. 

As  Shakespeare  was  much  occupied  in  his  earlier 
plays  with  the  question  of  marriage,  and  because  he 
wrote  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  in  the  "  Comedy 
of  Errors  "  set  forth  the  baneful  effects  of  jealousy,  and  in 
"  Henry  VI."  exclaimed — 

"  For  what  is  -wedlook  forced  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  hringeth  bliss 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace  " 

(Pt.  I.,  Act  v.,  Sc.  5), 

it  has  been  concluded  that  he  was  unhappy  in  his 
marriage,  and  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  wife.  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  renders  the  profession  of  a  dramatic 
author  terribly  compromising  if  he  can  represent  no 
passion  without  immediately  being  accused  of  having 
painted  it  from  his  own  heart  or  domestic  fireside.  In 
this  case,  as  Narcisse  in  "  Britannicus "  bestows  great 
praise  upon  the  excellent  poison  of  Locuste,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  maintaining  that  Racine 
secretly  gave  himself  up  to  the  same  practices  as  the 
Marquise  de  BrinviUiers. 

The  greatly  debated  point  concerning  the  politics  of 
Shakespeare  will  be  noticed  further  on,  when  we  are 
studying  the  last  of  his  three  great  Eoman  tragedies, 
"  Coriolanus." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 

It  would  be  quite  legitimate,  if  need  were,  to  let  our 
examination  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  as  found  in 
Shakespeare's  works,  include  two  plays,  which  cannot 
indeed  be  said  to  be  derived  from  classical  sources,  but 
which  yet  belong  to  that  vague  transitional  period  in 
which  the  latest  times  of  antiquity  melt  into  the  earliest 
Middle  Age :  these  two  plays  are  "  Titus  Andronicus " 
and  "Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre."  It  being  perfectly 
optional  whether  we  take  them  or  leave  them  alone,  the 
middle  course  will  here  be  adopted  of  examining  only 
the  last-named  drama,  as  being  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two ;  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  having,  however,  been 
named,  a  few  words  may  first  be  said  concerning  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  analysis  of  the  play, 
which  is  simply  a  tissue  of  horrors.  In  no  reader, 
however  little  educated,  could  it  possibly  excite  the 
slightest  emotion ;  all  pity  and  aU  terror  absolutely  cease 
when  the  horrible  is  carried  to  such  lengths,  and  its 
outrageous  atrocity  is  even  capable  of  provoking  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

Once  when  Mferimde  wished  to  ridicule  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  romantic  drama,  he  wrote  "La 
FamUle  de  Carvajal,"  and  lest  some  simple-minded  reader 
should  take  his  jest  for  earnest,  he  took  the  precaution 

T 
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of  prefacing  it  by  a  letter  in  whicli  he  thus  writes  to 
himself : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old,  and  mamma  does  not  like 
me  to  read  novels  or  romantic  dramas;  everything,  in  fact,  that  is 
horrible  and  amusing  I  am  forbidden  to  read.  They  pretend  it  sullies 
the  imagination  of  a  young  girl,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what 
they  say,  and  as  I  always  have  access  to  papa's  library,  I  read  as  many 
"books  of  the  kind  as  I  possibly  can.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
•delightful  it  is  to  read  a  forbidden  book  in  bed  at  midnight.  But 
unfortunately  I  have  quite  exhausted  papa's  library,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  I  shall  do  now.  Could  not  you,  who  write  such  delicious 
books,  compose  a  little  play  for  me  or  a  little  novel,  that  shall  be 
very  black  and  terrible  and  full  of  crimes  and  love,  something  in  the 
style  of  Lord  Byron  ?  I  should  be  immensely  obliged  to  you,  and  I 
promise  to  recommend  you  heartily  to  all  my  friends. 

"  P.S.  I  should  like  it  to  end  badly,  and  especially  that  the  hCToine 
should  die  '  unhappily.' " 

But  "Titus  Andronicus,''  unfortunately  for  itself,  is 
anything  but  an  ironical  work  intended  to  play  the  part 
of  the  drunken  Helot,  and  under  the  guise  of  caricature 
to  render  the  barbarities  then  permitted  in  the  drama 
ridiculous  and  repulsive :  it  is  written  in  earnest  and  aims 
at  being  terrible ;  it  rivals  the  most  atrocious  inventions 
•of  the  playwrights  of  the  day,  but  scarcely  exaggerates 
them.  Examples  of  cruel  ferocity  are  easily  to  be  found, 
as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  Chettle's  tragedies,  in  which 
the  hero  has  an  iron  crown  heated  red  hot,  and  then 
pressed  down  upon  the  head  of  a  rebellious  lord.  In  one 
of  Ford's  plays,  a  husband  stabs  his  guilty  wife  and  tears 
out  her  heart,  which  he  sticks  on  to  the  point  of  his  lance. 
Barabbas  in  Marlowe's  "  Jew  of  Malta  "  poisons  a  whole 
convent  of  nuns  to  make  sure  of  poisoning  his  recently 
converted  daughter  Abigail;  he  also  goes  about  and 
poisons  wells,  and  invents  a  sort  of  movable  floor  which 
at  a  given  signal  is  to  give  way  and  precipitate  "  into  a 
deep  pit  past  recovery"  all  the  guests  he  has  invited 
to  a  grand  banquet.     He  himself  ends  by  falling  head- 
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long  into  a  caldron,  in  which  he  is  boiled  alive.  In 
"  Tamburlaine,"  which,  in  the  words  of  the  King  of 
Jerusalem,  is  full  of  "  merciless  infernal  cruelty,"  the  hero 
enters  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  captive  kings  with  bits 
in  their  mouths,  with  the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  and  in 
his  right  hand  a  whip  with  which  he  scourges  them. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson,  written  in 
1614,  that  a  tragedy  named  "  Titus  Andronicus "  had 
appeared  "  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  "  before,  which 
carries  back  the  date  to  1589  at  least,  at  which  time 
Shakespeare  was  twenty-five  years  old;  but  whether 
this  monstrous  drama  was  really  written  by  him  and  is 
to  be  taken  as  his  first  essay  in  tragedy  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  offers  no  internal  evidence  of  Shakespearian 
authorship,  but  two  external  authorities  have  led  to  its 
being  ascribed  to  him.  First,  Meres,  in  his  "Wits' 
Treasury,"  in  1598,  mentions  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  among 
the  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  and  secondly,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  first  folio  published  by  Heminge  and 
CondeU  in  1623.  In  spite  of  these  proofs  however,  I 
decline  to  believe  that  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  was  written 
hy  Shakespeare.  All  internal  evidence  negatives  any 
such  notion,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  explain 
through  what  confusion  it  became  possible  for  Meres  and 
the  compilers  of  the  first  folio  to  attribute  it  to  him. 
Shakespeare  when  he  came  up  to  London  was  poor,  and 
was  glad  of  any  work  that  would  bring  him  in  money, 
and  at  this  time  the  more  lucrative  his  employment  was 
and  the  quicker  it  was  accomplished,  the  better  it  suited 
him.  Plays  more  or  less  defective  were  given  him  to 
remodel  for  the  stage,  and  amongst  others  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  touched  up  some  of  Greene's  tragedies, 
who  reproached  him  bitterly  for  beautifying  himself  with 
the  feathers  of  others.  This  slight  share  in  works,  of 
which  the  original  authors  for  the  most  part  remain 
.unknown,  was  quite  enough,  in  an  age  not  possessed  of 
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our  present  delicate  scruples  witli  regard  to  literary 
property,  to  cause  their  authorship  to  be  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare.  Poetry  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  so 
thoroughly  impersonal  and  anonymous,  that  in  order 
to  appropi'iate  a  poem  it  was  only  necessary  to 
modernize  the  style;  and  in  this  respect  the  sixteenth 
century  had  as  easy  a  conscience  as  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  explains  how,  for  instance,  thirty  ballads  by 
Charles  of  Orleans  got  mixed  up  with  the  works 
of  Octavien  de  Sainte-G-elais.  Even  in  Athens,  the  very 
centre  of  art  and  civilization,  any  one  who  had  introduced 
a  few  corrections  of  his  own  into  a  play  of  Sophocles  or 
of  Euripides,  was  actually  at  liberty  to  bring  it  forward 
on  the  stage  under  his  own  name.  A  remarkable  fact 
that  may  continually  be  observed  in  our  own  times,  and 
which  will  aid  us  in  understanding  this  peculiar  state  of 
things,  is  that  the  literary  names  which  are  the  least 
inquired  after  are  those  of  new  dramatic  authors;  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  play  may  have  a  successful 
run  at  the  theatre  for  some  time  before  even  professional 
literary  critics  know  exactly  whom  it  is  by.  It  is 
known  by  its  title,  not  by  its  author.  This  is  never  the 
case  in  other  branches  of  literature.  An  unknown 
writer  may  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  make  his 
name  famous  by  a  successful  novel,  but  a  single  dramatic 
success  will  never  suffice  to  gain  him  personal  celebrity. 
In  the  same  year  that  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works  appeared,  Bacon,  in  one  of  his 
philosophical  works,  deals  incidentally  with  the  theatre  in 
general,  and  with  modern  poets  in  particular,  but  he 
makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  his  great  contemporary. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  known  his  master- 
pieces, and  yet  have  been  unaware  of  his  personal 
existence,  or,  at  least,  ignorant  of  the  unparalleled  position 
he  occupied  in  dramatic  literature.  For  aught  we  know 
Bacon  may  have  attributed  "The  Jew  of   Malta"  to- 
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Shakespeare,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  to  Marlowe,  and 
"  Othello "  to  Greene.  This  indifference,  "w^hich  is  so 
invariably  manifested  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
towards  the  authors  of  new  dramatic  works,  and  which 
was  much  moi'e  intense  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at 
the  present  time,  adequately  explains  how  the  work  of 
another  writer,  which  had  been  merely  given  to  Shake- 
speare to  touch  up,  came  to  be  ranked  among  his  own 
earlier  productions. 

It  is  not  because  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  is  a  bad  play 
that  I  am  tmwilliag  to  attribute  it  to  Shakespeare — ^its 
badness  would  at  least  possess  the  interest  of  showing 
from  what  a  lowly  beginning  the  great  poet  started, — 
but  because  it  is  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  the 
mood  and  temper  of  the  young  Shakespeare  at  the  time 
that  it  is  considered  possible  he  should  have  conceived 
it.  He  began  with  bright  and  graceful  trifles,  with 
laughter  and  love:  his  first  works  were  comedies  and 
joyous  hjonns  in  honour  of  the  senses.  Frolicsome  and 
poetic  fancies  like  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "  Love's  Labour  's  Lost,"  "  A  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  betray  nothing  analogous  to  the  dark  and  stormy 
period  traversed  by  Goethe  and  by  German  literature 
in  general,  and  which  found  expression  in  "  Werther."  * 
It  was  only  later  on  that  Shakespeare  was  inspired  by 
the  tragic  muse,  and  his  taste  never  at  any  time  led 
him  to  the  introduction  of  scenes  of  horror.f  A  critic 
of  the  adventurous  school  might  feel  tempted  to  exercise 
himself  in  hunting   out  in  "  Titus  Andronicus "  every 


•  "The  supposed  Sturm  und  Drang  period  of  Shakspere's  artistic 
career  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  his  German  critics.  The  early 
years  of  Shakspere's  authorship  ■were  years  of  bright  and  tender  play 
of  fancy  and  of  feeling."— Dowden,  "  Shakspere :  His  Mind  and  Art." 

t  Of  atrocity,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  absolutely  none  in  Shake, 
speaie's  plays,  except  in  the  scene  in  "  King  Lear,"  in  which  the  Duke 
joi  Corn-wall  tears  out  Glo'ster's  eyes  and  treads  them  under  foot. 
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fingerrtouch  of  the  young  poet,  but  that  the  scheme  of 
the  play  is  not  Shakespeare's,  and  that  no  one  scene 
stands  out  from  the  rest,  unmistakably  revealing  the. 
master's  hand,  is  a  full  and  sufficient  reason  for  our  here- 
passing  it  by,  without  stopping  to  inquire  iato  the 
sources  whence  it  was  derived. 

"Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  is  also  a  doubtful  play, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  strikes  us  as  little  worthy  of 
Shakespeare.     It  contains,  however,  at  least  one  scene 
of  which  the  probability  that   it  bears  his   stamp   is 
sufficiently  great.     How  the  hero  came  by  his  name  of 
Pericles  remains  a  mystery.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  was  a  printer's  mistake  for  Pyrocles,  the  name  of  the 
hero  ia  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Arcadia."     However  this 
may  be,  the  real  name  of  the  Prince  of  Tyre,  as  handed 
down  by  tradition,  is  neither  Pericles  nor  Pyrocles,  nor 
anything    resembling    it,   but    Apollonius.      The    most 
ancient  record  known  of  the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre 
is  to  be  found  in  a  Greek  romance  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  A.D.     Later  on,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Godfrey 
of  Viterbo,  secretary  to  the  Emperors  Conrad  III.,  Frede- 
rick I.,  and  Henry  VI.,  the  author  of  the  "  Pantheon  " — 
a  universal  chronicle  in  Latin  verse,  beginning  with 
Adam  and  finishing  about  the  year  1186  of  the  Christian 
era — found  room  in  it  for  the  tale  of  ApoUonius.    Almost 
at  the  same  time  it  also  appeared  in  Latin  prose  in 
the  "Gesta  Komanorum,"  of  which  it  formed  the  154th 
chapter.     It  was  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  repeated  in  every  form  and  in  every  language. 
We  need  here  only  mention  the  poet  John  Gower  (died 
1408),  who  gives  it  in  verse  in  his  "  Confessio  Amantis," 
and  upon  whose   narrative  the  author  of   "  Pericles " 
founded  his  play.     The  old  romance  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyre  is  so  closely  followed  in  the  play  that  a  sketch 
of  the  outlines  of  the  story,  as  told  by  any  one  of  its 
innumerable  narrators,  will  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
an  analysis  of  the  play. 
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Apollonius  of  Tyre,  fearing  evil  at  tlie  hand  of  An- 
tiochus,  King  of  Syria,  whose  wrath  he  has  incurred 
through  the  discovery  of  his  secret  crimes,  leaves  his 
own  dominions,  of  which  he  hands  over  the  government 
to  his  true  and  faithful  friend,  Helicanus,  and  sets  sail 
for  Tharsus.  Here  were  reigning  a  king  and  queen,  who, 
with  the  author  of  the  play,  we  wiU  call  Cleon  and 
Dionyza.  A  famine  was  raging  in  Tharsus,  but  the 
vessels  of  Apollonius  were  laden  with  corn,  which  he 
generously  distributed  amongst  the  starving  inhabitants. 
After  spending  some  time  at  Tharsus,  in  the  midst  of 
the  feasting  and  rejoicing  that  took  place  iu  the  now 
joyful  town,  which  had  been  restored  instantaneously 
to  aU  its  ancient  prosperity  by  this  one  cargo  of  com, 
Apollonius  proceeds  to  Gyrene.  But  on  his  way  he 
encounters  a  fearful  storm,  and  his  vessel,  after  losing 
all  its  masts,  runs  upon  a  rock  and  breaks  to  pieces, 
drowning  all  on  board  except  Apollonius,  who  catches 
hold  of  a  plank  and  manages  to  reach  the  shore  of 
Cyrene  in  safety. 

A  grand  tournament  was  just  about  to  be  held,  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  Thaisa,  daughter  to  the  good 
King  Simonides ;  *  and,  as  the  sea  conveniently  casts 
up  on  the  shore  the  prince's  own  suit  of  armour,  Apol- 
lonius jojrfuUy  dons  it  and  repairs  to  the  lists.  He  is, 
of  course,  of  all  the  princes  and  knights  the  handsomest 
and  the  bravest;  and,  equally  of  course,  the  Princess 
Thaisa  immediately  falls  in  love  with  him." 

"  The  young  girl,  who  had  never  known  what  love  was,  and  had 
gone  to  bed  expecting  to  fall  asleep  as  usual,  found  that  sleep  was 
chased  from  her  eyes  by  the  vivid  thoughts  succeeding  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  in  her  mind,  of  the  face  and  form,  the  manners, 
gentleness  and  grace  of  Apollonius.  The  next  day,  rising  much 
earlierthan  was  her  wont,  she  went  to  her  father,  whom  she  greeted 

*  I  follow  the  play  in  the  names  of  all  the  secondary  personages. 
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humbly  with  pretty  coaxing  ways ;  and  when  he  inquired  why  she 
had  come,  contrary  to  custom,  so  early  to  his  room,  she  had  her 
answer  all  ready  and  said,  '  Sire,  if  to  love  one's  equal  be  a  sin  to 
be  punished,  I  am  worthy  of  punishment.  .  .  .  And,  not  to  detain 
yoUj  sire,  you  know  the  merits,  virtues,  knowledge,  and  nobleness 
of  ApoUonius,  Prince  of  Tyre  ;  he  it  is  that  I  love,  and — forgive 
me — to  such  a  degree,  that  if  I  do  not  marry  him,  this  day  will  be 
the  last  one  of  your  daughter's  life.'" 

The  King  willingly  gives  his  consent,  and  as  ApoUonius 
on  his  side  is  perfectly  ready,  the  marriage  takes  place, 
"to  the  great  happiness  and  content  of  the  bridal  pair, 
and  to  the  joy  of  all  the  Cyrenians." 

About  six  months  after  this  happy  event,  messengers 
arrive  from  Tyre,  bringing  the  good  news  that  Antio- 
chus  is  dead,  he  and  his  daughter  having  both  been 
struck  by  lightning,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
have  elected  ApoUonius  as  their  king;  also  that  his 
own  subjects  beg  of  him  to  return  to  Tyre  and  resume 
the  sceptre. 

FuU  of  gratitude  to  his  good  fortune,  which  thus 
bestowed  two  thrones  upon  him  and  caUed  him  away 
from  the  whims  of  his  father-in-law,  ApoUonius  says 
fareweU  to  the  "  good  King  Simonides,"  and  departs  with 
Thaisa  his  wife.  But  they  have  scarcely  left  the  har- 
bour-of  Cyrene  when  a  terrific  storm  arises,  the  effect 
of  which  upon  poor  Thaisa  is  to  bring  on  a  premature 
confinement.  A  beautiful  little  girl  is  born  amid  the 
\iproar  of  wind  and  wave,  but  "  the  mother  could  neither 
caress  nor  kiss  her  child,  for  she  lay  senseless,  stiff  and 
cold  as  one  dead,  and  so  in  truth  they  thought  she  was." 
ApoUonius  faiats  with  grief  over  her  inanimate  body ; 
but  when  he  regains  his  senses,  as  the  storm  is  stiU 
raging,  the  sailors  declare  that  the  body  must  be  thrown 
overboard  at  once  to  appease  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Against  superstition  aU  reasoning  is  futUe,  and  the 
unhappy  prince  is  obUged  to  acquiesce;  so  he  lays  in 
a  coffin  the  body  of  his  beloved  wife, — 
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"  royally  dressed  and  apparelled  as  beseemed  so  noble  a  lady  ;  and  he 
laid  therein  many  coins  to  pay  for  her  burial  wherever  the  coffin  should 
come  to  land,  and  wrote  inside  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  unhappy 
Apollonius,  who  besought  him  who  found  her  to  give  her  burial." 

The  coffin  is  washed  up  on  the  coast  of  Ephesus, 
where  it  is  found  by  the  physician  Cerimon,  who 
opens  it,  and  reading  what  is  written  therein,  begins  to 
make  preparations  for  burying  the  Queen  in  a  maimer 
befitting  her  rank,  when — 

"  accidentally  passing  his  hand  over  her  heart,  he  fancied  that  it  beat ; 
and  upon  further  examination  found  there  was  indeed  a  slight  breath- 
ing, albeit  very  faint  and  feeble,  as  though  life  were  struggling  against 
death.  He  ordered  the  servants  to  place  torches  all  around,  and  to  burn 
aromatic  spices,  so  that  the  warmth  and  the  sweet  odour  should 
awaken  the  slumbering  senses  of  the  lady,  and  liquefy  the  coagulated 
blood  which  had  caused  this  long  trance.  So  well  did  it  answer,  that 
little  by  little  the  princess  began  to  move  and  breathe  slightly." 

In  a  few  hours  she  regains  life  and  consciousness,  and  in 
a  few  days  is  perfectly  recovered.  Thus  restored  to  life 
by  the  care  of  the  good  physician  Cerimon,  she  becomes 
a  priestess  in  the  service  of  Diana,  in  whose  temple  she 
spends  her  Ufe. 

Meanwhile,  Apollonius,  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  his 
young  wife,  arrives  off  Tharsus  with  the  little  Marina, 
which  is  the  pretty  name  given  to  her  in  the  play  be- 
cause "she  was  bom  at  sea."  He  confides  his  infant- 
daughter  to  the  care  of  Cleon  and  Dionyza,  as  he  has 
now  no  intention  of  returning  to  Tyre  or  of  living  in 
any  fixed  place,  but  will  travel  from  place  to  place  tUl 
he  find  the  spot  where  the  body  of  his  wife  came  to 
land;  and  until  then,  he  takes  an  oath  to  leave  his 
hair  and  beard  uncut. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Tharsus  have  a  daughter  of 
much  the  same  age  as  Mariaa,  so  that  the  two  children 
are  brought  up  together;  but  Marina,  as  she  grows  up, 
quite  eclipses  her  companion,  both  in  beauty  and  in  wit, 
which  so  excites  Dionyza's  jealousy  that  she  resolves 
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to  make  away  witli  the  charming  young  girl  who  throws 
her  own  daughter  into  the  shade.  She  accordingly  hires 
a  slave  to  kill  Marina.  The  wretch  lures  his  prey  down 
to  a  desert  place  on  the  sea-shore,  but  just  as  he  is  about 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  is  interrupted  by  a  band 
of  pirates,  who  carry  off  the  young  girl  with  them  to 
Mitylene,  where  they  sell  her  into  infamous  hands,  and 
where  she  undergoes  great  and  terrible  trials;  through 
all  of  which,  however,  her  invincible  purity  and  inno- 
cence bear  her  triumphantly. 

Apollonius,  who  all  this  time  has  been  vainly  search- 
ing for  the  place  where  his  wife  was  buried,  now  returns 
to  Tharsus  to  see  Marina.  The  wicked  Dionyza  makes 
him  believe  that  the  child  died  in  her  infancy,  and  even 
shows  him  her  tomb,  bearing  an  epitaph  written  by  the 
Queen  herself  Thus  bereft  of  every  tie  of  affection  and 
love,  Apollonius  gives  himself  up  to  despair,  and  returns 
on  board  his  ship.  The  waves  carry  him  to  the  coast  of 
Mitylene,  where  Lysimachus,  the  governor  of  the  town, 
perceives  the  royal  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  and 
is  prompted  by  curiosity  to  visit  it.  He  finds  on  board  a 
man  prostrate  on  his  couch,  crushed  down  by  the  weight 
of  an  immense  sorrow,  unwashed,  dishevelled,  and  speech- 
less. On  learning  that  the  cause  of  this  intense  grief  is 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  Lysimachus  by  a 
happy  inspiration  bethinks  him  of  sending  for  Marina, 
in  the  hope  that  the  sorrow  of  this  unhappy  father  may 
have  a  moment's  alleviation  at  the  sight  of  one,  who  may 
perchance  remind  him  of  the  child  he  has  lost.  Marina 
is  sent  for  and  arrives,  when  a  very  beautiful  scene 
takes  place,  and  the  father  recognizes  his  daughter.* 

*  This  final  recognition  gives  a  classical  air  to  "  Pericles."  5,"  We 
learn  from  Aristotle,"  writes  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  "  and  from  the  practice 
of  Latin  authors,  that  comedies  almost  invariably  wound  up  with  recog- 
nitions ;  it  was  generally  a  young  girl  that  was  lost  in  a  crowd,  or  cairied 
off  by  pirates,  who,  after  having  been  sold  as  a  slave,  is  recognized  in  the 
last  act  and  restored  to  her  parents." 
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The  physical  and  mental  restoration  of  ApoUonius 
begins  upon  this  first  gleam  of  happiness.  But  there  is 
yet  more  in  store  for  him  :  in  obedience  to  an  order  given 
to  him  by  Diana  in  a  dream,  he  repairs  to  Ephesus  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  in  her  temple ;  and  here 
he  finds  his  wife.  Never  did  romance  have  a  happier 
ending.  The  wicked  King  and  Queen  of  Tharsus  expiate 
their  crime  by  a  violent  death ;  Marina  marries  the 
governor  of  Mitylene;  ApoUonius  trims  his  beard,  and 
places  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  upon  the  throne  of 
Tyre,  his  subjects,  with  model  patience  and  constancy, 
having  awaited  his  return  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

So  runs  the  romantic  tale  which  charmed  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  turned  into  a 
di'ama  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  edition  of  "Pericles  "  was  published  in  1609, 
under  the  title  of  "The  late  and  much  admired  play 
called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  With  the  true  relation 
of  the  whole  history,  adventures,  and  fortunes  of  the  said 
Prince ;  as  also  the  no  less  strange  and  worthy  accidents 
in  the  birth  and  life  of  his  daughter  Marina.  As  it 
hath  been  divers  times  acted  by  his  Majesty's  servants  at 
the  Globe,  on  the  Bank-side.  By  WiUiam  Shakespeare." 
There  was  a  second  edition  of  "  Pericles  "  in  the  same 
year,  and  four  new  editions  appeared  in  1611, 1619, 1630, 
and  1635,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  It  was 
not,  however,  included  among  the  plays  of  either  the  first 
or  the  second  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the  folios  of 
1623,  and  of  1632,  and  only  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
third  folio  in  1664. 

From  these  facts  and  dates  nothing  can  be  concluded 
either  for  or  against  the  authenticity  of  the  play:  the 
quarto  editions  containing  Shakespeare's  name  are  no 
proof  that  it  is  his,  as  similar  adoptions  of  the  name  of  a 
poet  of  renown  were  by  no  means  rare  at  that  time; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  "  Pericles  "  from 
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the  first  two  folios  is  no  proof  that  it  is  apocryphal,  as 
some  material  difficulty  of  which  we  know  nothing  may 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  admission,  as,  for  instance, 
the  rights  of  some  other  bookseller.  And  these  rights 
would  be  all  the  more  keenly  looked  after,  as  "  Pericles  " 
was  a  great  success,  as  is  attested  by  various  contem- 
porary documents.  An  anonymous  poem  called  "  Pym- 
lico,"  published  ia  1609,  speaks  "  of  the  crowd  of  gentles 
mixed  with  grooms,"  who  swarmed  to  see  "  Pericles ; "  and 
the  prologue  to  an  old  comedy,  "  The  Hog  has  lost  his 
Pearl "  (1614),  expresses  the  hope  that  the  play  may  be 
"  as  fortunate  "  as  "  Pericles." 

The  chief  element  for  the  solution  of  this  little 
problem  in  the  history  of  literature — the  authorship 
of  "Pericles" — is  an  examination  of  the  play  itself 
The  invention  and  composition  of  the  tragedy  and  its 
notions  of  morality  are  all  equally  childish.  As 
to  invention  there  is  none ;  the  author  has  simply  fol- 
lowed the  old  romance,  neither  adding  nor  altering  a 
single  incident.  Nor  is  there  any  greater  notion  of  com- 
position; the  events  of  the  drama  succeed  each  other 
chronologically,  one  by  one,  in  precisely  the  same  order 
as  in  the  narrative,  which  is  the  greatest  sign  of  inexperi- 
ence that  a  dramatic  poet  can  possibly  give.  The  author 
of  "  Pericles  "  proceeds  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
those  dramatists  so  ridiculed  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and 
relates  the  whole  string  of  incidents  without  sparing  us 
a  single  detail.  There  is  no  sort  of  unity  in  it,  not  even 
the  unity  of  action,* — it  is  like  the  showing  off  of  a 
magic  lantern  with  an  indefinite  number  of  pictures,  and 
the  more  slides  there  are  in  the  box  the   better  the 

*  "  A  faljle  is  not  one,  as  some  oonoeive  it  to  be,  merely  beoatise  the  hero 
of  it  is  one.  For  numberless  events  happen  to  one  man,  many  of  -which 
are  such  as  cannot  be  connected  into  one  event,  and  so  likewise  there  are 
many  actions  of  one  man  which  cannot  be  connected  into  one  action." — 
Aristotle's  "Poetics,"  §  5. 
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children  are  pleased.  So  great  is  the  dramatic  feebleness 
of  the  poet  in  his  childish  reproduction  of  the  romance  of 
ApoUonius,  that  not  being  able  to  represent  on  the  stage 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  events,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  can  only  render  his  play  intelligible  by  letting 
them  all  be  known,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
dumb  show,  and  to  prologues  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  plot.  Dumb  show  belongs  to  the  very  in- 
fancy of  dramatic  art. 

"  It  was  the  chief  element  in  the  shows  that  took  place  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  held  a  large  place  in  those 
mixed  productions  which  during  the  time  of  the  Eenaissance,  preceded 
and  led  on  to  the  formation  of  the  modern  theatre ;  it  even  thrust 
itself,  strange  to  say,  into  translations  of  ancient  classical  authors,  and 
notably  invaded  Seneca's  ten  tragedies,  translated  by  Jasper  Heywood 
between  the  years  1559  and  1566 ;  and  actually  insinuated  itself  into 
the  "  PhosnissEB "  of  Euripides,  in  its  reproduction  by  Grasooigne  in 
1566,  under  the  title  of  "  Jocasta."  It  parades  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  five  acts,  of  "  Gorboduc  "  (1561)'.  ...  In  "  Hamlet,"  the 
play  acted  before  the  King  and  Queen  is  preceded  by  a  dumb  show 
rehearsing  all  the  principal  scenes."  * 

The  explanatory  prologues  in  "  Pericles  "  are  spoken 
by  the  old  poet  John  Gower,  from  whom  the  play  was 
borrowed.  In  the  list  of  persons  represented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  Gower  is  called  the  Chorus  but,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  this  is  a  very  inexact  and 
inappropriate  title,  and  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  he 
plays  the  part  of  prologue,  his  office  being  simply  to 
relate  what  has  not  been  seen,  or  to  announce  what  is 
going  to  be  seen,  and  having  nothing  in  common  either 
with  the  Greek  chorus,  which  took  part  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  plot,  nor  with  the  chorus  in  Seneca's 
tragedies  and  those  of  the  Renaissance,  which  were  a 
form  of  rhetorical  digression.  The  chorus,  or  what  is  so 
called  by   Shakespeare,  in  Henry  V.,  in  the   "Winter's 

*  FranQoia  Victor  Hugo, 
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Tale,"  and  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  could  be  omitted 
without  hurting  the  sense  of  the  play,  but  it  is  indispens- 
ably necessary  for  the  understanding  of  Pericles.  For 
instance,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  act,  Gower  appears 
•and  informs  us  that  "  Pericles  is  now  again  thwarting  the 
wayward  seas,"  to  reach  Tharsus  and  see  his  daughter, 
"  all  his  life's  delight ;  "  then  follows  a  dumb  show. 

"  Pericles  enters  at  one  door  with  his  train :  Cleon  and  Dionyza  at 
the  other.  Cleon  shows  Pericles  the  tomh  of  Marina,  whereat  Pericles 
makes  lamentation,  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  in  a  mighty  passion  (of 
sorrow)  departs." 

Then  Gower  again  takes  up  his  parable,  and  says — 

"  See  how  helief  may  suffer  by  foul  show ! 
This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devoured,  .  .  . 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.     He  swears 
Never  to  wash  his  face  nor  cut  his  hairs.  ... 

Now  please  you  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ, 
By  wicked  Dionyza." 

And  the  poor  old  twaddler  bends  down  and  reads  out  the 
inscription  on  Marina's  monument  for  the  information  of 
the  audience.  So  important  an  incident  had  necessarily 
to  be  introduced,  but  with  how  little  art  the  introduction 
is  effected  !  A  scene  that  to  a  great  dramatic  poet  would 
have  afforded  such  splendid  opportunities^ — Pericles, 
deceived  by  false  friends  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
despair  beside  the  tomb  he  believes  to  be  his  daughter's, 
is  here  represented  in  pantomime !  Instead  of  unfolding 
it  before  our  eyes  and  ears  in  all  the  fulness  of  its 
tragedy,  the  author  simply  gives  us  a  meagre  account,  by 
the  clumsy  means  of  a  prologue  accompanied  by  a  dumb 
show ;  the  veriest  tyro  in  dramatic  art  could  hardly  hit 
upon  a  more  unskilful  arrangement  than  this.  The 
epilogue  at  the  end- of  the  play,  with  its  narrow  notions 
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of  morality,  contains  a  last  parting  instance  of  the  same 
simple-minded  character : — 

"  In  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  you  have  heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward ; 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 
Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  blast. 
Led  on  by  Heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  last.  .  .  . 
For  wicked  Oleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honour'd  name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn  ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burn. 
The  gods  for  murther  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So  on  your  patience  ever  more  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you !  Here  our  play  hath  ending." 

In  every  way, — in  thought  and  in  expression, — this  is 
thoroughly  puerile.  This  winding-up  in  the  style  of 
Mrs..  Trimmer,  and  this  strictly  equitable  Providence 
treating  every  one  according  to  his  deserts,  rewarding 
virtue  and  punishing  crime,  belong  to  a  childish  con- 
ception which  we  are  most  assuredly  not  accustomed  to 
find  in  Shakespeare. 

When  the  fourth  act,  with  its  coarseness  and  gross- 
ness,  is  also  added  to  the  charge  of  the  author  of 
''  Pericles,"  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  many  critics,  in 
the  absence  of  imperious  external  evidence,  should  have 
excluded  this  play,  as  unworthy,  from  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  Pope  omitted  it  in  his  edition  of  the  poet's 
works,  and  calls  it  in  his  preface  "  a  wretched  play." 

"  Pericles,"  however,  is  far  from  being  uniformly  bad. 
The  third  act  is  interesting;  the  fifth  act  is  touching, 
and  contains  one  great  scene  full  of  the  most  admirable 
poetry — the  scene  in  which  Pericles  recognizes  his  daugh- 
ter— which  can  bear  comparison  with  the  passages  of 
purest  and  most  acknowledged  beauty  in  any  of  Shake- 
.speare's  plays. 
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Three  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  in  order  to- 
explain  this  great  inequality  in  "  Pericles  ;"  the  first  and 
oldest  of  which  I  reserve  until  we  have  examined  the 
other  two,  as  it  is  the  one  that  after  aU  I  am  most  inclined 
to  accept,  and  I  accordingly  begin  with  the  second,  which 
is  that  started  by  Steevens.  He  suggests  that  "  Pericles  " 
was  the  production  of  some  earlier  playwright,  which 
Shakespeare  improved,  especially  in  the  last  scenes,  and 
gave  to  the  theatre  ra  1609.  HaUam  and  Collier  agree  in 
this  opinion,  against  which  there  is  not  much  to  be  said, 
and  which  can  very  well  be  maintained,  but  it  hardly 
seems  the  most  probable.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  Shake- 
speare should  in  1609,  towards  the  end  of  his  career — after 
"Hamlet,"  " Othello,"  and  "King  Lear,"  have  laid  hands 
upon  the  imperfect  work  of  another  writer ;  this  sort  of 
partnership  or  literary  pillaging  is  more  conceivable  at 
the  beginning  of  his  dramatic  career. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  quite  recent.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  (May  8,  1874),  Mr. 
Meay  read  a  paper  *  in  which  he  rejected  without  criti- 
cism the  explanation  given  by  Steevens,  and  proposed  as- 
certain  the  theory  that — 

"Shakspere  -wrote  the  story  of  Marina,  in  the  last  three  acts, 
minus  the  prose  scenes  and  the  Go-wer.  This  gives  a  perfect,  artistic, 
and  organic  -whole.  .  .  .  But  this  story  -was  not  enough  for  filling 
the  necessary  five  acts  from  -which  Shakespeare  never  deviated :  he 
therefore  left  it  unfinished.  .  .  .  The  unfinished  play  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  another  of  the  'poets'  attached  to  the  same  theatre, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  present  play  -was  the  result ;  this  poet 
having  used  the  -whole  story  as  given  in  Gower  and  elsewhere." 

This  is  Steevens's  theory  reversed;  the  great  master, 
instead  of  touching  up  the  sketch  of  an  inferior  writer, 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  original  dramatic  idea  which 
some  clumsy  workman  afterwards  filled  up.      The  hypo- 

*  "  Transactions  of  the  Kew  Shakspere  Society,"  Part  I. 
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thesis  is  clearly  attractive,  for  it  is  infinitely  more  agree- 
able to  see  Shakespeare  originating  "works  which  were 
spoilt  hy  those  who  came  after  him  than  improving  those 
of  others.  Inversions  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  be 
greatly  in  vogue  in  the  New  Shakspere  Society.  The 
still  more  daring  and  original  theory  maintained  by  Mr. 
Fleay  with  regard  to  "Timon  of  Athens,"  of  which  he 
has  made  bold  to  reconstruct  the  text  as  Shakespeare 
first  wrote  it,  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  he  has  in 
like  manner  published  among  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
New  Shakspere  Society"  the  primitive  and  original 
portion  of  "  Pericles,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Strange  and 
Worthy  Accidents  in  the  Birth  and  Life  of  Marina,  by 
William  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Fleay's  mode  of  procedure  in  the  discussion  is 
scarcely  modest,  but  it  is  based  upon  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind.  He  is  aware  that  our  natural  impa- 
tience and  indolence  of  mind  make  definite  conclusions 
the  most  acceptable,  that  no  one  is  grateful  to  a  critic  for 
having  doubts  and  expressing  them,  and  that  the  surest 
way  of  communicating  ideas  to  the  world  is  to  pro- 
mulgate them  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  and  accordingly  he 
never  hesitates  nor  minces  matters,  while  the  habitual 
forms  of  his  expression  are  "  no  doubt,"  "  decidedly," 
"unquestionably."  He  not  only  decides  that  such  and 
such  a  scene  is  not  Shakespeare's,  but  actually  goes  so  far 
as  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  who  the  real  author  is.  So  well 
does  he  know  the  style  of  every  fourth-rate  author  con- 
temporary with  Shakespeare,  that  he  can  pronounce  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  this  is  undoubtedly  by  George 
Wilkins,  but  that  is  unquestionably  by  William  Eowley. 
This  is  unquestionably,  to  use  Mr.  Fleay's  expression,  an 
efficacious  method,  and  carries  conviction  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  readers.  But  let  us  consider  the 
matter  a  little. 

Mr.  Fleay  maintains,  for  instance,   that  the  prose 
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scenes  in  the  fourth  act  of  "  Pericles "  are  "  decidedly " 
not  by  Shakespeare,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  of  too  coarse  a  nature,  and  that  such  a  subject  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  natural  delicacy  of  the  poet ;  but  the 
fact  that  a  picture  is  coarse  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in  it. 
Nowhere  in  his  plays  do  we  see  any  signs  of  an  easily 
startled  modesty,  blushing  and  veiling  itself  from  every 
subject  of  a  questionable  character.  In  "Measure  for 
Measure  "  we  find  quite  as  revolting  a  situation  as  that 
in  the  fourth  act  of  "  Pericles."  Shakespeare,  like 
Mohere  and  Rabelais  and  Aristophanes,  and  most  of  the 
great  poets,  is  in  fact  a  cynic, — ^not,  indeed,  that  he  is 
immoral,  he  never  invests  "passion  or  weakness  with 
attractions  which  might  captivate  us  and  lead  us  morally 
astray."  (Gervinus,  p.  892.)  With  him  vice  remains  vice, 
and  in  his  plays  we  meet  with  no  virtuous  crimes  or 
poetic  sins :  in  the  words  of  Coleridge — 

■"  keeping  at  all  times  in  tlie  high-road  of  life,  ia  Shakespeare  vice 
never  walks  as  in  twilight ;  nothing"  is  purposely  out  of  its  place,  he 
inverts  not  the  order  of  nature  and  propriety,  does  not  make  every 
magistrate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton,  nor  every  poor  man  meek,  humane, 
and  temperate ;  he  has  no  benevolent  butchers,  nor  sentimental  rat- 
■catchers." 

Shakespeare  is  distinctly  not  immoral,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  cynical.  He  calls  things  by  theii' 
true  names,  and  paints  a  picture  frankly  and  truthfully  ; 
he  is  as  bare  and  open  as  Nature,  and,  like  her,  uses 
neither  veil  nor  varnish.  "  True  genius  is  never  decent," 
SchiUer  boldly  remarks,  "  for  corruption  only  is  decent." 
To  this  general  remark  it  should  also  be  added  that  the 
situation  in  the  fourth  act  of  "  Pericles  "  is  the  crownino- 

o 

point  of  Marina's  sad  history,  without  which  her  suffer- 
ings would  be  comparatively  slight.  Shakespeare,  having 
begun  to  depict  the  trials  she  went  through,  was  obliged 
to  show  us  the  greatest  of  them  all.    And  upon  examina- 
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tion  of  the  act  in  question,  the  opinion  that  it  is  by- 
Shakespeare  may  even  be  confirmed  rather  than  shaken ; 
the  situation  once  admitted,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  drawn  with  rare  energy,  and  to  contain  one  especially 
fine  passage,  worthy  of  either  moralist  or  poet:  "Are 
you  a  woman  ?  "  Marina  asks  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  answers,  "  What  would  you  have  me  be  an  I  be  not 
a  woman  ? "     "  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman." 

Mr;  Fleay  fiirther  remarks  that  Shakespeare  would 
never  have  married  Marina  to  Lysimachus ;  but  that  this 
incident  formed  part  of  the  old  story  of  Apollonius, 
which  the  author  of  "  Pericles  "  closely  followed  in  every 
particular,  is  surely  sufiicient  to  make  such  an  outcry 
unreasonable. 

But  although  Mr.  Fleay  has  not  proved  his  theory, 
his  labours  have  not  been  aU  in  vain,  for  he  has  done 
good  service  to  the  poet,  or  rather  to  his  admirers, 
in  pointing  out  the  purest  and  most  authentic  beauties  of 
"  Pericles."  In  the  scene  of  the  storm,  in  which  Marina  is 
born  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  (Act  III.,  Sc.  2),  and  still 
more  in  the  scene  in  which  she  is  recognized  by  her 
father,  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  is  manifest.  And  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  whose  authority 
as  a  poet  carries  no  inconsiderable  weight  with  it. 

At,  the  same  meeting  of  the  New  Shakspere 
Society,  in  the  discussion  on  "  Pericles,"  Mr.  Furnivall 
communicated  the  following  interesting  details  : — 

"  When  I  first  saw  Mr.  Tennyson  last  winter,  he  asked  me  during 
our  talk  whether  I  had  ever  examined  '  Pericles '  with  any  care.  I  had 
to  confess  that  I  had  never  read  it,  as  some  friends  whoin  I  considered 
good  judges  had  told  me  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  Shakspere 
wrote  any  of  it.  Mr.  Tennyson  answered,  '  Oh  !  that  won't  do.  He 
wrote  all  the  part  relating  to  the  birth  and  recovery  of  Marina  and  the 
recovery  of  Thais.  I  settled  that  long  ago.  Come  upstairs  and  I  will 
read  it  to  you.'  Upstairs  to  the  smoking-room  we  went,  and  there  I 
had  the  rare  treat  of  hearing  the  poet  read  in  his  deep  voice,  with 
.an  occasional  triumphant,  'Isn't  that  Shakespeare?'  'What  do  you 
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think  of  that? '  and  a  few  comments — the-  genuine  part  of '  Pericles.' 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  the  reading,  or  how  quick  and  sincere 
my  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  part  really  was.  But  I  stupidly 
forgot  to  write  down  the  numbers  of  the  scenes.  However,  when  the 
proof  of  Mr.  Fleay's  print  of  the  'Birth  and  Life  of  Marina'  came, 
its  first  words,  '  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,'  brought  the  whole  thing 
back  to  me,  and  I  recognized  in  its  pages  the  same  scenes  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  had  read  to  me." 

And  now,  going  back,  we  come  to  the  first  hypothesis, 
the  earliest  one  of  all,  and  which  I  myself  consider  the 
best  of  the  three — without,  however,  being  ready  to  shed 
my  blood  in  its  defence,  or  being  desirous  of  hewing  to 
pieces  those  critics  who  share  another  opinion. 

According  to  this  conjecture,  Shakespeare  is  the  sole 
author  of  "  Pericles,"  but  between  the  first  idea  of  the 
work  and  its  final  execution  lies  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  or  so ;  it  is  an  attempt  of  his  inexperienced  youth, 
taken  up  again  and  finished  by  the  master  in  1609. 
Malone  was  the  first  to  ofifer  this  suggestion,  but  he  after- 
wards withdrew  it  in  favour  of  that  of  Steevens.  Knight 
re-vindicated  Malone's  theory,  but  left  one  point  unex- 
plained :  by  his  incomprehensible  desire  that  "  Pericles  " 
should  have  been  acted  once  for  the  first  time  at  the 
beginning  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  career,  and  that  its 
representation  in  1609  should  have  been  only  a  revival,, 
he  undermines  the  whole  argument.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  notion  with  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
witnesses,  who  agree  in  calling  it  a  new  play  ;  and  if  it 
had  appeared  on  the  stage  before  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Meres,  in  enumerating  Shakespeare's 
works  in  1598,  would  hardly  have  forgotten  to  mention 
so  popular  a  piece.  For  the  simplest  and  most  rational 
explanation  of  the  matter  we  must  turn  to  M.  Francois 
Victor  Hugo,  who  sheds  light  upon  every  point  in  his 
excellent  remarks  preceding  his  translation  of  "  Pericles:" 

"  Mr.  Knight's  bold  conjecture,"  he  writes,  "  is  entirely  superfluous.- 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  '  Pericles '  was  written  by 
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Shakespeare  wlien  lie  was  young,  tliat  it  must  therefore  have  been  acted 
in  Shakespeare's  youth.  Without  going  far  to  seek  I  could  furnish 
evidence  to  show  that  a  long  interval  may  elapse  between  the  concep- 
tion of  a  work  and  its  publication.  Ever  since  1839  I  have  known  of 
the  first  four  acts  of  a  drama  which  is,  I  think,  entitled  '  The  Twins,' 
which  is  still  awaiting  completion  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain  portfolio. 
For  one  reason  or  another  its  termination  up  to  this  time  has  been 
postponed,  and  the  play  which  was  begun  in  the  second  period  of  the 
author's  style  will  necessarily  be  finished  in  the  third.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  lay  stress  upon  this  fact,  although  perhaps  a  somewhat  per- 
sonal one,  because  it  contains  the  very  explanation  that  Mr.  Knight 
sought  for  in  vain.  For  some  reason,  for  some  caprice  perhaps,  or  some 
trifiing  hindrance,  this  play  of  'Pericles'  which  was  conceived  by 
Shakespeare  when  quite  a  young  man,  remained  in  an  unfinished  state 
for  many  years  ;  so  that  it  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
he  was  able  to  work  up  the  piece  which  he  had  in  all  probability 
sketched  out  before  the  year  1590.  And  this  is  why  it  could  only  see 
the  light  in  1609,  although  its  creation  belonged  to  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare's youth,  and  also  explains  why  it  should  exhibit  such  striking 
disparity  of  style." 

Dryden,  who  was  in  a  position  to  be  well-informed, 
being  a  contemporary  of  three  old  actors  who  had 
formerly  been  comrades  of  Shakespeare,  and  whose  tes- 
timony ought  therefore  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  posi- 
tively says  in  his  prologue  to  Sir  Charles  Davenant's 
"  Circe,"  that  "  Shakespeare's  own  muse  his  '  Pericles  ' 
first  bore."  One  of  the  finest  parts,  it  appears,  of  the 
celebrated  actor  Burbadge  was  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Tyre,  and  it  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  how  the  represent- 
ation of  a  hero  ageing  act  by  act,  more  from  the  eifect  of 
sorrow  than  of  time,  and  being  finally  restored  to  youth 
and  life  by  the  successive  transpoi-ts  of  two  immense, 
unlooked-for  joys,  might  be  a  triumph  of  acting.  Ger- 
vinus  suggests  that  Shakespeare  may  have  chosen  this 
play  simply  for  the  sake  of  giving  tlpiis  part  to  Burbadge 
(p.  Ill),  but  in  1590  Burbadge  had  not  yet  appeared,  and 
Gervinus  himself  admits  that  "  it  is  difficult  to  believe  " 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
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full  maturity  of  his  power,  Shakespeare  should  have 
written  a  play  so  full  of  defects  both  of  style  and  of  plot, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  actor  with  an 
advantageous  part.  But  once  admit  that  "  Pericles  "  had 
been  sketched  out  twenty  years  before,  and  there  is  no 
absurdity  in  the  conjecture  that  the  poet's  wish  to  give 
a  friend  and  comrade  a  splendid  opportunity  for  display- 
ing his  talents  may  have  been  the  determining  cause 
which  made  him  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  work. 


(    295     ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SHAKESPEAEE  AND  PLUTARCH. 

For  the  material  of  tlie  three  Roman  tragedies,  "  Julius 
Gsesar,"  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  " Coriolanus," 
Shakespeare  drew  exclusively  upon  Plutarch.  An  in- 
terval of  at  least  half  a  dozen  years  separates  the  first 
tragedy  from  the  other  two,  the  latest  in  point  of  date 
being  "  Coriolanus,"  which  would  appear  not  to  have 
been  written  before  1608.  For  reasons  stated  further 
on,  I  shall  take  these  three  plays  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  not  in  that  of  historical  facts. 
An  English  translation,  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  of  the 
"  Lives  "  of  Plutarch  appeared  in  1579.  This,  as  I  have 
already  said,  was  not  taken  from  the  Greek  text,  but 
was  simply  a  version  of  the  French  translation  by 
Amyot,  whose  genius  had  at  once  invested  it  with  all 
the  importance  of  an  original  work.  North  made  no 
attempt  to  revert  to  the  Greek,  and  frankly  called  his 
book,  "  The  lives  of  the  noble  Grecians  and  Romans  com- 
pared together  by  that  grave,  learned  philosopher  and 
historiographer,  Plutarch  of  Chseronea.  Translated  out 
of  Greek  into  French  by  James  Amyot  .  .  .  and  out  of 
French  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  Knight." 

No  sign  of  Shakespeare  having  read  Plutarch  ap- 
pears in  his  plays  until  we  come  to  "  Julius  Csesar,"  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  in- 
genious conjecture  by  which  M.  Philarfete  Chasles  en- 
deavours to  explain  in  what  manner  this  translation  of 
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Sir  Thomas  North's  came  to  attract  Shakespeare's 
attention,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  From  him  we 
learn  of  the  copy  of  Montaigne's  "  Essays  "  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  contains  Shakespeare's  signature,  and 
the  date  1603  written  by  his  own  hand,  besides  his 
marks  with  the  pen,  and  various  marginal  notes.  It  is 
a  folio  copy,  published  in  English  by  Florio,  an  Italian 
who  was  acquainted  with  several  languages.  But  even 
without  this  palpable  proof — this  copy  of  Montaigne 
annotated  by  the  hand  of  Shakespeare — no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  as  to  his  knowing  the  "Essays,"  as 
several  evident  recollections  of  them,  and  even  quota- 
tions, are  to  be  found  in  his  plays — notably  in  the 
"Tempest,"  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  chapter  "On  Can- 
nibals "  is  introduced.  M.  Chasles  imagines  that  Shake- 
speare's curiosity  was  aroused  by  Montaigne's  praises  of 
Plutarch,  and  his  attention  was  thereby  called  to  North's 
translation,  which  had  been  published  twenty -four  years 
before.  He  looks  upon  the  year  1603,  in  which  Shake- 
speare read  Montaigne's  "Essays" — pen  in  hand, — as  a 
turning-point  in  his  literary  and  moral  development,  from 
which  the  direction  of  his  genius  into  a  new  channel 
may  be  dated.  Up  to  that  time,  the  poet  had  mistaken 
his  path,  frittering  away  his  time  and  talent  in  the 
by-ways  of  fancy,  of  comedy,  and  of  the  historical  drama ; 
but  his  meeting  with  Montaigne  was  a  revelation  to 
him — a  journey,  as  it  were,  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 
and  the-  deep  sources  of  tragedy  were  laid  open  to  his 
gaze  by  the  great  French  moralist.  M.  Philarfete  Chasles 
would  willingly  insinuate  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mon- 
taigne, not  only  for  "Julius  Csesar,"  but  also  for 
"Hamlet,"  and  for  all  Shakespeare's  great  works  up  to 
the  "Tempest."  But  this  conjecture  is  based  on  too 
slight  a  foundation.  An  earlier  date  by  a  year  or  two 
than  1603  is  assigned,  with  every  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, by  the  most  recent  efforts  of  criticism,  to  the  first 
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representation  of  "Julius  Csesar."  M.  Chasles  might, 
it  is  true,  reply  that  the  edition  of  1603  to  which 
Shakespeare's  copy  belonged,  was  a  reprint,  and  that 
the  first  English  edition  having  appeared  in  1601,  he 
might  still  have  known  the  "  Essays "  when  he  wrote 
"  Julius  Caesar ; "  besides,  putting  translations  aside,  he 
doubtlessly  knew  French  well  enough  to  run  through 
them  in  the  original  before  studying  them  more  closely 
in  his  English  copy.  But  all  this  is  nothing  but  con- 
jecture, and  the  influence  it  attributes  to  Montaigne 
over  the  development  of  Shakespeare's  genius  is  a 
gratuitous  supposition  quite  unjustified  by  the  few 
traces  in  his  writings  of  his  having  read  the  "  Essays." 
However,  be  it  as  it  may  with  the  part  played  by  Mon- 
taigne between  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch,'  one  thing  is 
abundantly  clear,  and  that  is  that  Shakespeare  only 
knew  Plutarch  at  third-hand, — through  the  English 
version  of  Amj'-ot's  translation.  Ample  proof  of  this 
has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter,  in  considering  the 
question  that  animated  criticism  of  the  pedantic  sort  to 
such  a  ridiculous  degree,  as  to  whether  Shakespeare 
knew  Greek.  There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  the  evi- 
dence here,  or  to  show  how  closely  the  poet  followed 
the  translation  even  down  to  its  mistakes,  or  to  point 
out  the  numerous  passages  which  are  simply  transcribed 
from  it.  The  interest  attaching  to  this  comparison  of 
texts  was  merely  superficial,  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter  is  of  deeper  and  graver  import,  in  which 
Shakespeare  is  no  longer  to  be  compared  with  North 
or  Amyot,  but  with  Plutarch — the  poet  with  the  his- 
torian. The  matter  is  no  longer  one  of  words,  but  con- 
cerns the  inmost  heart  of  things. 

In  his  Roman  tragedies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
instances  to  be  mentioned  further  on,  Shakespeare  has 
generally  followed  Plutarch  so  faithfully  and  minutely 
that  they  are  almost,  so  to  speak,  only  the  lives  of  Ctesar, 
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of  Brutus,  of  Antony,  and  of  Coriolanus  dramatized.  If 
a  poet  of  the  rigid  French  school  were  to  borrow  the 
materials  for  a  tragedy  from  Plutarch,  we  can  picture 
to  ourselves  what  his  mode  of  procedure  would  be.  From 
the  varied  and  ample  information  supplied  by  the  Greek 
historian,  he  would  choose  out  a  few  salient  points  and 
some  clearly  defined  set  of  circumstances;  then,  rigor- 
ously excluding  all  the  rest,  with  this  single  situation 
and  his  selected  features  he  would  make  up  a  fine  work 
maybe  of  its  kind,  but  of  which  the  essential  beauty 
would  consist  in  its  unity,  simplicity,  and  clearness ;  it 
would  be  a  dramatic  extract  from  Plutarch,  but  it  would 
not  be  Plutarch  himself  dramatized.  But  Shakespeare's 
method  is  far  less  austere,  and  of  greater  width;  a 
masterly  breadth  of  touch  everywhere  characterizes  his 
handiwork.  It  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  say; 
that  he  made  no  choice  and  excluded  nothiiig,  since 
selection,  and  therefore  also  exclusion,  is  an  elementaryj. 
an  essential  condition  of  every  work  of  art;  but  the| 
multiplicity  of  detail  in  his  plays  is  so  amazing  that  the? 
thought  never  occurs  to  us  that  all  this  abundance  is\ 
only  a  choice  out  of  yet  vaster  treasures,  and  that  the! 
knowledge  and  memory  and  imagination  of  the  poet', 
were  incomparably  greater  than  any  tangible  result  he^  j 
has  left  of  them.  We  forget  that  his  ideal  was  always  ' 
infinitely  beyond  the  work  he  actually  accomplished,, 
and  that  he  had  in  his  own  mind  stores  of  materials  a 
thousand  times  richer  and  more  varied  than  his  dramas  ; 
and  it  is  because  we  overlook  all  this,  that  the  im- 
pression given  us  by  his  dramatic  translation  of  Plutarch 
is  that  of  a  most  prodigal  use  of  materials,  which  ap- 
pears— but  it  is  in  appearance  only — to  exclude  nothing, 
and  to  aim  at  reproducing  everything.* 

"  "  Art  cannot  get  on  without  abstraction.  A  choice  must  iaevitably 
be  made  among  all  the  many  elements  of  human  life,  but  the  truth  of 
art  consists  in  preserving  the  greatest  possible  number  of  them." — Vinet. 
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■  Having  said  this,  the  critical  remark  may  now  fear- 
lessly be  ventured  on,  that  however  true  Shakespeare 
may  generally  he  to  the  profoundest  rules  of  art  in  his 
mode  of  laying  the  historian  under  contribution,  it  would 
be  difiBlcult  to  deny  that  he  sometimes  a  Httle  overdoes 
the  borrower's  part,  and  rather  encumbers  his  plays  with 
his  gleanings.  The  mind  cannot  stand  it ;  it  is  in- 
capable of  following  indefinitely  a  succession  of  dazzling 
pictures  as  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  in  which  Shakespeare 
has  followed  Plutarch  more  closely  and  completely  than 
in  any  other  of  his  Roman  tragedies,  without  a  sense 
of  fatigue.  To  enumerate  all  the  passages  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  followed  or  imitated  Plutarch,  in 
"Julius  Csesar,"  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  or  in 
"  Coriolanus,"  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  business,  and 
in  fact,  to  say  what  he  has  added  or  altered  would  be 
the  shorter  plan ;  but  the  all-important  point  is,  that 
Shakespeare,  who  usually  treated  the  sources  of  his 
materials  with  but  scant  courtesy,  showed  the  utmost 
deference  and  submission  towards  Plutarch.  He  never 
wittingly  allowed  himself  any  essential  modification  of 
the  given  facts,  and  his  wish  would  seem  to  be  to  trans- 
form— if  such  a  thing  were  possible — the  whole  account 
into  a  drama.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  in  his  Roman 
tragedies,  he  followed  Plutarch  far  more  closely  than  he 
did  even  the  old  English  chroniclers  in  his  plays  drawn 
from  English  history. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek; — it  lies  in 
Plutarch's  genius,  in  his  poetical  imagination,  which  was 
his  dominant  quality  and  the  source  alike  of  his  defects 
and  of  his  merits ;  and  also  in  his  tastes  and  instincts 
as  a  moralist,  to  which  his  capacities  as  an  historian  were 
subordinate. 

Shakespeare  found  history  already  half  turned  into 
poetry  in  Plutarch^  whose  greater  love  for  moral  truth 
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khan  for  historical  accuracy  was  what  specially  recom- 
mended him  to  Shakespeare  as  well  as  to  Montaigne, 
who,  in  his  charming  essay  "  On  Books,"  says : — 

"  But  they  who  write  lives  by  reason  they  take  more  notice  of 
counsels  than  events,  more  of  what  proceeds  from  within  doors  than 
what  happens  without,  are  the  fittest  for  my  perusal ;  and  therefore,  of 
all  others,  Plutarch  is  the  man  for  me." 

"  In  the  same  way  that  a  painter  chiefly  seeks  after 
resemblance  in  the  features  of  the  face  and  in  the  eyes,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  man  most  sensibly  manifests 
itself,"  Plutarch  more  particularly  studies  "  the  distinctive 
marks  of  the  soul  in  the  smallest  facts,  in  witty  answers 
and  lively  off-hand  remarks,  which  often  show  a  man's 
character  more  clearly  than  murderous  combats,  or  great 
battles,  or  the  taking  of  towns."  These  are  Plutarch's 
own  words ;  and  M.  Grdard,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed 
the  quotation,  adds  : — 

"  He  was  the  first  among  ancient  historians  who  ventured  to  in- 
troduce familiar  details  into  history ;  and  he  passes,  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment,  from  the  humblest  particulars  to  the  most 
lofty  considerations."  * 

These  words  exactly  apply  to  the  method  pursued 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  might  be  used  to  describe 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  art  and  style  in  tragedy. 

"  Plutarch,"  says  also  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau,  "  excels  in  such 
details  as  no  one  would  now  dare  to  enter  into.  There  is  an  inimit- 
able charm  in  portraying  great  men  by  little  things,  and  he  is  so 
happy  in  his  choice  that  often  a  word,  a  smile,  a  gesture  is  enough  to 
give  the  character  of  his  hero.  Hannibal  reassures  his  frightened 
army  with  a  jest,  and  leads  it  laughing  to  the  battle  which  lays  Italy 
at  its  feet ;  Agesilaus  riding  with  his  children  on  a  stick,  makes  me 
love  the  conqueror  of  the  great  king ;  Csesar,  passing  through  a  little 
town  in  the  Alps,  betrays  the  ambitious  impostor  who  gave  out  that 
his  desire  was  only  to  be  equal  with  Pompey;  Alexander  swallows 
the  suspected  dose  of  physic  without  a  word, — and  this  is  the  grandest 

*  "  La  Morale  de  Plutarch.'' 
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moment  of  Ms  life.  Aristides,  in  writing  his  own  name  on  tlie  shell, 
completely  justifies  his  surname  of  The  Just ;  Philopcemen,  throwing 
off  his  cloak,  chops  up  wood  in  his  host's  kitchen.  This  is  the  true 
art  of  painting  character ;  the  expression  of  a  man's  face  is  not  re- 
vealed in  its  principal  features,  and  it  is  in  trifling  matters  that  the 
nature  of  the  man  discloses  itself  rather  than  in  the  great  actions  of 
■life.  Public  affairs  are  too  common  and  too  much  a  matter  of  course, 
and  yet  it  is  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  present  writers  to 
mention  any  others.'' 

Having  begun  to  quote  the  opinions  of  celebrated 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Plutarch's  talents,  I  must  not 
omit  the  eloquent  and  -well-known  passage  in  which  M. 
Villemain  praises  his  picturesque  qualities  and  the  mine 
of  artistic  wealth  he  offers  both  to  painter  and  poet : 

"  What  finer  and  more  animated  pictures  could  there  be  than  the 
farewells  between  Brutus  and  Portia,  the  triumphs  of  Paulus  ^milius, 
Cleopatra  in  her  galley  sailing  along  the  river  Oydnus,  or  the  scene  so 
graphically  told  of  Cleopatra  leaning  out  of  the  window  of  her  inacces- 
sible tower  and  exerting  all  her  strength  to  draw  up  the  cord  to  which 
the  wounded  and  dying  Antony  was  fastened  ?  And  besides  these,  there 
are  many  other  admirably  vigorous  descriptions  and  brilliant  pictures, 
added  to  which  are  the  familiar  little  details,  which  he  gives  in  the 
most  simple  and  natural  manner,  taking  men  in  the  very  act,  and 
painting  the  depths  of  their  characters  by  showing  all  their  littlenesses. 
This  peculiar  faculty  of  his,  which  has  been  universally  recognized,  has 
perhaps  tended  to  hide  his  wonderfully  graphic  power  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  style,  but  it  is  to  just  this  twofold  character  of  eloquence  and  of 
truth  that  the  influence  he  exercises  over  all  lively  imaginations  is  due. 
No  other  example  need  be  cited  than  that  of  Shakespeare,  who  was 
never  more  truly  inspired  than  he  was  by  Plutarch,  to  whom  he  owes 
his  most  sublime  and  lifelike  scenes  in  '  Coriolanus '  and  in  '  Julius 
Csesai'.'  .  .  .  The  secret  of  the  immense  interest  excited  by  Plutarch's 
'  Lives '  is  to  be  found  in  the  vivacity  of  his  style  combined  with  his 
felicitous  choice  of  the  greatest  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  thought 
and  the  imagination.  He  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  mankind,  and  has 
well  recorded  the  grandest  characters  and  the  noblest,  actions  of  the 
human  race." 

Of  the  Roman  tragedies,  as  of  all  the  great  works  of 
Shakespeare,  the  pre-eminent  beauty  consists  in  the 
delineation   of  character;   but  before   entering  upon  a 
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psychological  analysis,  and  studying  each  character  in 
turn  carefully  and  thoroughly,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 
few  instances  of  the  skill  with  which  Shakespeare  has 
turned  Plutarch's  narrative  into  a  dramatic  work,  taking 
them  from  the  very  surface  of  the  play,  so  as  not  in  any 
way  to  encroach  upon  the  study  of  the  characters  which* 
will  constitute  our  whole  examination  of  the  Roman 
tragedies. 

The  portentous  events  that  preceded  and  announced 
the  death  of  Csesar  are  thus  related  in  North's  Plutarch  : 

"  Certainly  destiny  may  easier  be  foreseen  than  avoided,  considering 
the  strange  and  wonderful  signs  that  were  said  to  be  seen  before  Csesar's 
death.  For,  touching  the  fires  in  the  element,  and  spirits  running  np 
and  down  in  the  night,  and  also  the  solitary  birds  to  be  seen  at  noon- 
days sitting  in  the  great  market-place :  are  not  all  these  signs  perhaps 
worth  the  noting  in  such  a  wonderful  chance  as  happened  ?  But  Strabo 
the  philosopher  writeth,  that  divers  men  were  seen  going  up  and  down 
in  fire  :  and  furthermore  that  there  was  a  slave  of  the  soldiers  that  did 
cast  a  marvellous  burning  flame  out  of  his  hand,  insomuch  that  they  who 
saw  it  thought  he  had  been  burnt ;  but  when  the  fire  was  out,  it  was 
found  he  had  no  hurt.  Cfesar  himself  also,  doing  sacrifice  unto  the  gods , 
found  that  one  of  the  beasts  which  was  sacrificed  had  no  heart :  and 
that  was  a  strange  thing  in  nature,  how  a  beast  could  live  without  a 
heart."' 

Here  we  have  the  account  in  its  bare  simplicity  and 
somewhat  cold  enumeration  of  details,  faults  which  not 
all  the  imagination  of  Plutarch  could  entirely  prevent, 
resulting  as  they  do  from  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  the 
historical  style  to  that  of  dramatic  poetry.  Let  us  now 
see  the  movement  and  colour,  the  life  and  passion,  given 
to  things  by  Shakespeare  (Act  I.,  Sc.  3). 

"  Cicero.  Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  infirm  ?    0  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds  : 
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But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through,  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Gic.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  sight). 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword),  ' 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me  :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear ;  who  swore  they  saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjpintly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
'  These  are  their  reasons, — They  are  natural,' 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Gic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things,  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Csesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth  ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Gic.  Good  night,  then,  Casca ;  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

fiasca.  Farewell,  Cicero.'' 

Mark  the  profound  harmony  between  Nature  and  the 
agitated  souls  of  men,  and  the  tragic  events  about  to 
happen.  Men  cannot  rid  themselves  of  a  confused  and 
undefined  feeliag,  which  at  times  is  sweet  and  soothing, 
but  more  usually  terrible,  as  of  a  mysterious  union  exist- 
ing between  all  parts  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  heavens  above  in  the  affairs  on  the  earth 
beneath.      It   is   this  strange   sympathy  between  the 
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physical  and  moral  worlds  that  gives  its  deep  meaning- 
to  the  speech  of  a  philosopher  to  an  artist : — "  You  are 
greatly  behind  your  time  if  you  think  that  it  is  of 
no  interest  to  know  what  sort  of  weather  it  was  iii 
Eome  on  the  day  that  Csesar  was  assassinated."  Shake- 
speare, with  the  instinct  of  a  great  poet,  has  carefully 
and  solemnly  noted  each  hour  that  passes,  from  the  eve 
of  Caesar's  death  up  to  the  moment  when  the  first  blow 
is  struck — night,  dawn,  eight  o'clock,  nine  o'clock.* 

But  no  passage  expressive  of  these  subtle  feelings  and 
impressions  is  more  remarkable  than  one  that  occurs  in 
the  same  tragedy,  which,  though  very  short  and  appa- 
rently insignificant,  becomes  full  of  meaning  when  rightly 
apprehended. 

The  conspirators  enter  Brutus'  garden  at  night,  where 
he  is  awaiting  them,  and  while  Cassius  and  he  converse 
aside  in  a  low  voice,  the  others  stand  about  and  talk. 
And  what  do  they  say  ?  We  might  expect  them  to  utter 
imprecations  against  tyranny  and  the  tyrant,  to  bind 
themselves  with  oaths,  and  to  flourish  their  swords 
about,  so  as  to  perform  well  their  part  of  conspirators, — 
conspirators,  moreover,  of  subordinate-  importance, — before 
the  public,  as  an  ordinary  poet  would  not  fail  to  make 
them.  But  Shakespeare  is  not  an  ordinary  poet,  and  his 
genius  has  inspirations  that  completely  disconcert  all  the 
common  notions  of  rhetoric  ;  not  that  he  aims  at  origin- 
ality, but  he  closely  watches  Nature,  and  Nature  reserves 
many  surprises  for  those  who  have  only  studied  theatrical 
eflfects. 

Pointing  to  the  horizon,  Decius  says : — 

"  Here  lies  tlie  east :  doth  not  the  day  break  here  ? 
Casca.  No. 

Gin.  0,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  grey  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

*  See  Dowden's  "  Shakspere :  His  Mind  and  Art,"  p.  295. 
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Casca.  Tou  stall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceived. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises, 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
"Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here."     (Act  II.,  So.  1.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural :  wlien  men  have  their 
minds  burdened  with  the  load  of  some  great  enterprise, 
they  are  glad  to  avoid  speaking  of  it  amongst  themselves, 
and  it  is  when  they  are  most  absorbed  in  thought  that 
conversation  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  turn  upon 
trivial  and  indifferent  matters.  Every  one  experiences 
this  over  and  over  again  in  his  life :  when  suffering  or 
witnessing  some  great  sorrow,  when  attending  the  service 
of  the  dead,  the  very  intensity  of  our  feelings  prevents  us 
from  speaking  of  them,  and  we  only  talk  at  such  times  of 
mere  nothings,  of  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  weather. 

In  the  "Tartufe,"  Cl^ante,  when  he  comes  to  see 
Orgon  for  the  express  purpose  of  speaking  to  him  about 
some  serious  family  business,  opens  the  conversation  with 
the  remark  :  "  The  flowers  are  veiy  backward  stiU  in  the 
country." 

Amolphe,  in  "  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  wishes  to  speak 
to  Agnes  of  a  subject  that  he  has  terribly  at  heart,  and 
takes  a  walk  with  her,  when  the  following  conversation 
ensues :  . 

".  Arn.  What  a  pretty  walk  this  is !, 
Ag.  Very  pretty. 
Arn.  What  a  beautiful  day ! 
Ag.  Very  fine.. 
Arn.  Any  news  ? 
Ag.  The  little  kitten  is  dead. 

Arn.  That  is  very  sad ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  all  mortal,  and  each 
one  takes  care  of  himself.     Didn't  it  rain  when  I  was  in  the  fields  ?  " 

But  in  the  scene  from  "  Julius  Cajsar "  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  accurate  observation  of  nature, — 

X 
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it  is  full  of  an  intense  poetry.  This  discussion  of  the 
conspirators  before  the  dawn,  on  the  Ides  of  Marc^,  as 
to  the  precise  point  of  the  horizon  in  which  the  sun 
would  rise,  eloquently  proclaims  the  importance  of  the 
day  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Nor,  surely,  are  we 
pushing  criticism  too  far  in  attributing  a  symbolical 
meaning  to  the  last  words  spoken  by  Casca,  "  The  high 
east  stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here,"  and  in  seeing 
in  these  significant  words,  the  meaning  of  which  might 
be  more  fully  brought  out  by  the  tone  and  gesture  of 
the  actor,  an  allusion  to  the  new  era  by  which  he  hoped 
and  believed  the  death  of  Caesar  would  be  followed — ^the 
glorious  dawn  of  Liberty.* 

Casca's  dramatic  account  of  the  prodigies  given  by 
Plutarch,  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  tragedy :  Calphurnia 
too,  Csesar's  wife,  relates  what  she  has  heard,  when 
frightened  by  a  dream,  she  tries  to  deter  her  husband 
from  going  to  the  senate  : — 

"  There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Eecounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
0  CsEsar  !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And.  I  do  fear  them." 

Yielding  to  his  wife's  entreaty,  Csesar  consents  to 
stay  at  home.  We  will  turn  first  to  the  account  given 
by  Plutarch : — 

"  But  in  the  mean  time  came  Decius  Brutus,  in  whom  Csesar  put 
such  confidence,  that  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  had  appointed 

*  See  the  remarks  made  on  this  passage  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Craik. 
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him  to  be  his  next  heir,  and  yet  was  of  the  conspiracy  with  Cassius 
and  Brutus:  he,  fearing  that  if  Csesar  did  adjourn  the  session  that 
day,  the  conspiracy  would  be  betrayed,  laughed  at  the  soothsayers,  and 
reproved  Ceesar,  saying,  '  that  he  gave  the  Senate  occasion  to  mislike 
with  him,  and  that  they  might  think  he  mocked  them,  considering 
that  by  his  commandment  they  were  assembled,  and  that  they  were 
ready  willingly  to  grant  him  all  things,  and  to  proclaim  him  king  of 
all  his  provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Rome  out  of  Italy,  and  that  he 
should  wear  his  diadem  in  all  other  places  both  by  sea  and  land.  And, 
furthermore,  that  if  any  man  should  tell  them  from  him,  they  should 
depart  for  that  present  time,  and  return  again  when  Calphurnia 
should  have  better  dreams,  what  would  his  enemies  and  ill-willers 
say,  and  how  could  they  like  of  his  friends'  words  ?  And  who  could 
persuade  them  otherwise,  but  that  they  would  think  his  dominion  a 
slavery  unto  them,  and  tyrannical  in  himself?  'And  yet  if  it  be  so,' 
said  he,  '  that  you  utterly  mislike  of  this  day,  it  is  better  that  you 
go  yourself  in  person,  and,  saluting  the  Senate,  to  dismiss  them  till 
another  time.'  Therewithal  he  took  Csesar  by  the  hand  and  brought 
him  out  of  his  house." 

Whosesoever  the  fault  may  be,  whether  it  be  with  the 
historian  or  with  the  translator,  this  account  is  wanting 
in  light  and  shade,  and  even  in  clearness  and  precision, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the  force  and  life  with 
which  Shakespeare  has  endowed  it  in  its  dramatic 
form : — 

"  Becius.  Csesar,  all  hail !    Good  morrow,  worthy  Caesar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cmsar.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time. 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  tell  them  so,  Deoius. 
Cal.  Say  he  is  sick. 

Cces.  Shall  C»sar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Csesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Ceesar,  let  me  know  some  cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cces.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
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But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know ; 
Calphuruia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue. 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  an  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Eomans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents. 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted ; 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate : 
Tour  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  scmany  smiling  Eomans  bathed, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cces.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say : 
And  know  it  now ;  the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Cfesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say, 
'Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time. 
When  Csesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams.' 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
'  Lo,  Csesar  is  afraid  ? ' 
Pardon  me,  Cajsar :  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cces.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Calphm-nia ! 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go." 

The  anxiety  of  Portia,  Brutus'  wife,  whilst  her  hus- 
band, whose  terrible  secret  she  has  extracted  from  him, 
is  at  the  Capitol,  is  well  told  by  North,  in  a  charming 
and  vivid  manner : — 

"  Portia  being  very  careful  (anxious)  and  pensive  for  that  which 
was  to  come,  and  being  too  weak  to  away  with  so  great  and  inward. 
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grief  of  mind,  slie  could  hardly  keep  witMn,  but  was  frighted  with 
every  little  noise  and  cry  she  heard,  as  those  that  are  taken  and  pos- 
sessed with  the  fury  of  the  Bacchantes ;  asking  every  laan  that  came 
from  the  market-place  what  Brutus  did,  and  still  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  know  what  news." 

We  are  thankful  for  anything  so  full  of  life  and  stir  as 
this,  but  in  the  drama  it  is  fuller  still.     (Act  IL,  Sc.  4.) 

"  For,  I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get'  thee  gone  ; 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

For.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again. 
Ere  I  can  teU  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side  ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Kun  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  V 

For.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  note 
What  Csesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

For.  Prithee,  listen  well. 

I  hear  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray,  . 

And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 
Enter  Soothsayer. 

For.  Come  hither,  fellow.  .  .  . 

What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

For.  Is  Csesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet ;  I  go  to  take  my  stand 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Csesar,  has  thou  not  ? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady  :  if  it  will  please  Cassar 
To  be  so  good  to  Csesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 
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For.  Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended  towards 
him? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  he,  but  much  that  I  fear 
may  chance. 
(Jood  morrow  to  you.  .  .  . 

Par.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me,  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !     0  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thy  enterprise ! 
Sure  the  boy  heard  me: — Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  Csesar  will  not  grant. — 0, 1  grow  faint : — 
Bun,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee." 

The  tragi-comic  incident  of  the  death  of  the  poet 
Cinna  is  also  made  more  of  in  Shakespeare  than  in 
Plutarch.  The  difference  will  be  noticed  further  on, 
when  we  come  to  study  the  part  played  by  the  people 
in  the  Roman  tragedies,  and  it  will  serve  to  show  how 
Shakespeare  occasionally  modified  the  matter  given  by 
the  historian,  for  his  fidelity  to  his  model  is,  after  all, 
by  no  means  absolute;  important  reservations  have  to 
be  made  on  this  point,  and  several  noticeable  exceptions 
must  be  observed.  For  instance,  Plutarch  says  positively 
that  Coriolanus,  when  desirous  of  obtaining  the  consul- 
ate, conformed  without  resistance  to  all  the  usages  of  the 
law  :  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus,  on  the  contrary,  revolts 
against  the  idea  of  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
is  infinitely  more  haughty  and  imperious  all  through 
the  play,  from  beginning  to  end,  than  he  is  represented 
in  Plutarch. 

The  plebeians  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  with 
their  strong  sense  of  their  rights,  but  also  of  their  duties, 
passionately  attached  to  their  country  and  its  laws, — 
firm,  grave,  resolute  men,  who  off'ered  a  perfectly  quiet 
and  pacific  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles  by 
their  orderly  retreat  to  Mons  Sacer, — the  old  Romans  who 
could  hardly  have  been  the  dregs  of  humanity,  since 
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from  them  sprang  Rome  in  all  her  greatness,  become 
in  Shakespeare's  plays  the  mob  of  a  modern  London  or 
Paris ;  a  blind  mass  incapable  of  any  political  thought, 
led  by  low  and  obscure  instincts,  swayed  by  demagogues 
this  way  and  that,  stupid,  base,  and  above  all  dastardly, 
in  spite  of  Plutarch's  express  statement  to  the  contrary* 

In  Plutarch,  Antony  is  frankly  despicable  and  even 
positively  odious,  while  Shakespeare,  adds  many  happy 
and  delicate  touches  which  render  him,  if  not  an  alto- 
gether lovable,  at  least  an  interesting  and  well-nigh  a 
beautiful  character.  Again,  Plutarch  insists  upon  the 
paternal  tie  by  which,  according  to  a  scandalous  story  of 
the  time,  Brutus  was  united  to  Csesar ;  to  this,  Shake- 
speare has  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  the  slightest 
allusion. 

In  every  case  of  deviation  from  Plutarch,  Shakespeare 
-finding  himself  placed,  as  it  were,  between  poetry  and 
history,  which  are  sometimes  at  variance,  invariably 
followed  the  higher  laws  of  poetry;  in  some  instances 
unconsciously,  and  in  others  with  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was,  doubtless,  perfectly  aware 
that  he  was  heightening  the  character  of  Coriolanus,  that 
he  was  idealizing  that  of  Antony,  and  increasing  the 
grandeur  of  that  of  Brutus ;  but  it'  was  probably  without 
knowing  it  or  intending  it,  that  he  was  unjust  towards 
the  plebeians  of  the  early  Republic,  and  changed  them 
into  a  common  street  rabble.  But  here,  also,  his  instinct 
as  a  poet  guided  him  aright, — ^taking  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  some  such  alteration  was  impera- 
tively called  for,  in  order  to  justify  the  torrents  of  scorn 
poured    out   by    Coriolanus    upon   the  people,   and  to 


*  Shakespeare's  injustice  towards  the  plebeians  of  early  Eome  has 
been  particularly  well  shown  by  Kreyssig,  in  his  commentary  on  Corio- 
lanus. See  his  "Vorlesungen  iiber  Shakespeare,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  468  and 
following. 
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prevent  his  character  from  appearing  in  too  offensive  a 
\  light,  and  in  order  also  to  secure  the  concentration  of  our 
whole  admiration  on  this  colossus  of  haughtiness  and 
( passion,  without  a  moment's  disturbance  from  the  world 
j  of  mediocrities  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and 
Ijsolated.*  That  a  poet  is  not  an  historian,  and  that  he  is 
not  called  upon  to  write  an  historical  work,  is  a  truth  that 
can  never  be  too  often  repeated.  And  it  is  on  account  of 
this,  and  because  nothing  could  aim  less  at  being  a  course 
of  Roman  history  than  Shakespeare's  Roman  tragedies, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  invert  their  order,  and  sub- 
stituting the  succession  of  historical  facts  for  that  of 
their  composition,  to  study  "  Coriolanus  "  before  "  Julius 
Csesar."  To  take  these  tragedies  as  a  text  or  pretext  for 
historical  commentary  would  be  a  very  formidable  under- 
taking, which  would  involve  more  rectifying  of  mistakes 
than  marks  of  approval,  but  besides  this  and  more  than 
this,  it  would  be  one  of  those  deadly  sins  against  poetry 
which  are  too  often  committed  at  a  time  when  literary 
criticism,  strictly  so-called,  is  universally  neglected  and 
its  place  usurped  by  every  kind  of  learned  research 
which  belongs  to  quite  another  region.  Shakespeare  has 
been  lauded  by  many  critics  for  his  vast  knowledge  of 
Roman  affairs,  but  there  is  quite  as  much  error  in  these 
praises  as  there  is  truth ;  all  that  appeals  to  the  poetic 
sense,  such  as  the  grandeur  of  soul  of  a  Brutus,  the 
patriotism  of  a  Volumnia,  the  aristocratic  pride  of  a 
Coriolanus,  has  been  seized  by  Shakespeare,  and  as 
admirably  rendered  as  it  could  have  been  by  Corneille. 
The  remarkable  affinity,  moreover,  that  exists  between 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  English  people  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  stood  him  in  peculiarly  good  stead. 

"  A  certain  hardness  without  any  poetry,"  writes  Heinrich  Heine, 
"an  avidity  in  sanguinary  pursuits,  an  indefatigable   energy  and 

*  See  Hallam's  "  Literature  of  Europe,"  Vol  III.,  p.  329. 
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firmness  of  character,  are  qualities,  that  distinguish  Englishmen  of  to- 
day as  much  as  they  did  the  ancient  Eomans ;  only  these  last  were 
land  rats  rather  than  water  rats,  but  as  to  the  utter  absence  of 
amiability  it  is  as  strongly  marked  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.'' 

Shakespeare  has  portrayed  his  Komans  truthfully, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  Englishmen, — so  far  goes  his 
historical  exactitude,  and  no  further.  As  to  the  incon- 
gruous details  with  which  these  plays  abound,  I  attach 
no  importance  to  them  whatever,  but  the  case  is  very 
different  when  it  comes  to  confusing,  as  he  has  done,  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  with  those  of  the  Empire,  and 
no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  confound  the 
proud  brave  plebeians  of  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  her 
greatness,  with  the  degraded  populace  of  the  Rome  of 
later  times. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  blunder,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  any  consequence,  Shakespeare's  tragedies  are 
poetically  true.  Poetic  truth  is  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  historical  truth,  and  it  is  poetic  truth  alone  that 
should  be  demanded  of  a  poet  who  chances  to  borrow  the 
subject  of  his  plays  from  history.  History  offers  an 
immense  proportion  of  insignificant  details  which  contain 
no  interest  and  no  ideas,  and  are  consequently  of  not  the 
slightest  value  in  the  sight  of  art,  and  the  true  function 
of  the  poet  is  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  this  vain  and 
useless  heap,  and  to  seize  the  very  soul  of  things :  he 
idealizes  by  leaving  aside  all  that  is  superfluous,  by  dis- 
engaging the  essential  elements,  by  being  clearer  than 
liistory  and  truer, — that  is  to  say,  by  giving  to  the  thought 
a  greater  prominence  and  a  firmer  solidity  than  it  is 
practically  possessed  of — an  operation  that  has  been  com- 
pared by  Vinet  to  that  of  the  extraction  from  carbon  of 
the  diamond.  The  tragedy  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
for  instance,  produces  a  more  viArid  impression  upon  the 
imagination  than  any  accounts  given  by  history  do,  of  an 
era  drawing  to  its  close,  of  an  order  of  things  about  to 
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crumble  away,  which  is  the  special  aspect  of  the  period 
that  the  artist  wished  to  present.  Ronsard,  in  his  "  Pre- 
face sur  la  Franciade,"  after  showing  how  the  historian 
follows  the  actual  fact  at  every  step,  while  the  poet- 
devotes  himself  to  what  is  possible  and  likely  to  be  true, 
adds  this  excellent  remark : 

"  Many  people  think  that  the  historian  and  the  poet  pursue  the 
same  calling,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  they  are  two  workmefi' 
who  have  nothing  in  common,  except  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  may  ever  go  contrary  to  the  truth  of  things." 

So  that  upon  both  poetry  and  history^  though  aiming  at 
different  sides  of  truth,  it  is  equally  incumbent  to  be- 
true.  And  indeed,  in  more  than  onfe  sense  poetic  truth 
may  be  said  to  have  the  superiority  over  historical 
truth  :^- 

"  The  diflference  between  the  historian  and  the  poet,"  says  Aristotle, 
"  is  "not  that  one  speaks  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose.  The  real 
distinction  is,  that  the  one  relates  what  has  been,  the  other  what 
might  have  been.  On  this  account  poetry  is  more  philosophical  and  a 
more  excellent  thing  than  history,  for  poetry  is  conversant  with  the 
universal",  history  with  the  particular." 

Aristotle  is  right,  poetry,  is  more  general  than  history^ 
and  in  this  sense  is  more  philosophical.  But  not  in  this 
sense  only,  for  poetry  has  the  same  superiority  over 
history  that  ideas  have  over  facts,  that  mind  has  over 
matter,  and  that  the  human  reason  and  conscience  have 
over  the  blind  course  of  events. 

This  thought  has. been  most  eloquently  developed  by 
Bacon,  who,  not  content  with  saying  with  Aristotle  that 
poetry  relates  what  might  have  happened,  boldly  declares 
that  it  relates  what  ought  to  have  happened.  Our  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  Roman  tragedies 
may  fitly  close  with  this  magnificent  passage  from  the 
"Advancement  of  Learning  "  (The  Second  Book,  iv.  §  2) ; 

"  The  use  of  this  feigned  history  (as  he  calls  poetry)  hath  been  to- 
give  'some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  in  those  points- 
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■wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the  world  being  in  propor- 
tion inferior  toithe  soul;  by  reason  whereof  there  is,  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  a'  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a 
more  absolute  variety,  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Therefore,  because  the  acts  or  events  of  true  history  have  not  that 
magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  miid  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acts  and 
events  greater  and  more  heroioal.  Because  true  history  propoundeth 
the  successes  and  issues  of  actions,  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits 
of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns  them  more  just  in  retribution 
and  more  according  to  revealed  providence.  .  .  .  And  therefore  poesy 
was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of  divineness,  because  it 
doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of  things  to 
the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas  reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind 
into  the  nature  of  things." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

JULIUS  C^SAE. 

None  of  Shakespeare's  tkree  Roman  tragedies  would 
appear  to  have  been  printed  before  the  famous  folio  of 
1623,  the  first  complete  edition  of  his  plays.  There  are 
sufficiently  cogent  reasons  for  thinking  that  "Julius 
Caesar  "  was  written  at  latest  in  1601,  which  is  the  date 
of  Weever's  "Mirror  of  Martyrs,"  a  forgotten  poem 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  which  in  aU  pro- 
bability alludes  to  the  most  famous  scene  of  "Julius 
Caesar  "  in  the  lines : — 

"  The  many-lieaded  multitude  were  drawne 
By  Brutus'  speech,  that  Caesar  was  ambitious ; 
Wheu  eloquent  Mark  Antonie  had  showne 
His  vertues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious  ?  " 

And  this  discovery  confirms  an  inference  that  had 
already  been  drawn  by  Payne  Collier  from  Drayton's 
poem  of  the  "Barons'  Wars"  (published  in  1603),  in 
which  a  passage  occurs  apparently  inspired  by  the  lines 
in  which  Mark  Antony  describes  the  character  of  Brutus 
(Act  v.,  Sc.  5).  The  date  assigned  to  the  two  other 
tragedies  is  that  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  later. 

But  even  if  external  evidence  were  wanting  in  sup- 
port of  their  relative  order  in  point  of  time,  it  would  be 
abundantly  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  the  plays 
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themselves,  that  "  Julius  Csesar  "  must  have  been  written 
a  considerable  time  before  the  others.  Shakespeare's 
language  grew  more  and  more  concise,  rich,  and  full. 
The  style  of  "  Julius  Caesar "  is  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity and  breadth  of  touch,  and  each  sentence  is  clear, 
easy,  and  flowing,  with  the  thought  clothed  in  perfect 
and  adequate  expression :  the  lines  are  as  limpid  as 
those  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  but  without  their  remains 
of  rhyme  and  Itahan  conceits.  Of  all  Shakespeare's 
works,  none  has  greater  purity  of  verse  or  transparent 
fluency.  It  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  Shakespeare's 
second  and  most  perfect  style.  "Antony  and  Cleopatra" 
and  "  Coriolanus,"  on  the  contrary,  belong  to  his  later 
period,  in  which  his  works  abound  in  metaphors,  and 
in  abrupt  and  elliptical  expressions,  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  meaning  is  in  places  difficult  to  make  out. 

These  questions  of  date  are  not  without  their  in- 
terest :  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  know  that 
"  Julius  Caesar  "  is  closely  connected  with  "  Hamlet "  in 
point  of  time.  In  the  latter  play,  which  was  published 
in  its  final  form  in  1604,  the  poet's  imagination  is  still 
full  of  the  thought  of  Caesar ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
first  scene,  in  which,  after  the  ghost  has  vanished, 
Horatio  says  : — • 

"  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  paling  state  of  Eome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Eoman  streets,"  etc. 

Again,  in  Act  III.,  Sc.  2,  Polonius  boasts  of  how  well 
he  acted  in  the  university : — 

"Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius    Csesar;   I  was  killed  in  the  Capitol: 
Brntus  killed  me ; " 

not  to  mention  Hamlet's  moralizing  in  the  churchyard 
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on  the  dust  of  Alexander  and  of  "Imperial  Csesar." 
But  "  Hamlet "  and  "  JuUus  Csesar  "  stand  to  each  other 
in  a  far  closer  relationship  than  that  implied  by  stray- 
reminiscences  and  details ;  they  belong  to  the  same 
current  of  reflections  and  ideas,  and  the  poet's  thought 
in  each  lies  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  earlier  one, 
Shakespeare  has  drawn  a  noble  nature  grappling  with 
a  duty  enforced  in  no  actual  and  binding  category,  and 
which,  from  its  doubtful  and  uncertain  character,  deeply 
troubles  the  conscience  of  the  hero,  who  questions  and 
considers  and  weighs  it  over  and  over  again:  Brutus 
has  a  passionate  love  for  justice,  but  is  led  astray  by  the 
exacting  demands  of  a  too  delicate  and  lofty  soul.  In 
the  other  tragedy,  the  same  note  is  again  struck,  but 
with  this  considerable  variation,  that  with.  Hamlet, 
although  the  duty  is  more  imperious,  yet  his  uncertainty 
is  greater :  he,  too,  thirsts  after  the  Ideal,  but  with  him 
the  generous  instincts  of  the  heart  are  mingled  with 
aU  the  graceful  refinements  and  superb  disgusts,  all  the 
baffling  turns,  of  an  over-subtle  brain,  and  the  end  of 
his  hesitations  is  a  rapid  moral  decadence.  Brutus,  after 
his  deliberation,  acts  resolutely ;  he  greatly  errs,  but  he 
preserves  our  esteem  and  sympathy  to  the  end  :  Hamlet 
— always  deliberating — errs  in  a  far  graver  manner  by 
never  acting  at  all,  and  our  respect  for  him  finally  goes. 
Both  of  them  are  men  of  meditative  and  studious  nature, 
called  by  circumstances  to  a  line  of  action  repugnant  to 
their  whole  character.  But  of  this  deep  inner  aflBnity 
that  unites  "Hamlet"  with  "Julius  Csesar,"  there  is 
none  between  "  Julius  Csesar  "  and  the  two  later  Roman 
tragedies.  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  and  " Coriolanus," 
both  written  about  the  same  time,  proceed  from  an 
entirely  new  order  of  thoughts  and  reflections,  their 
motive  being  the  portrayal  of  selfishness,  which  in  the 
one  case  presents  itself  in  an  amiable,  open,  and  attrac- 
tive character,  and  in  the  other,  in  a  proud  and  reserved 
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one.     All  these  plays  are  pre-eminently  ethical  studies, 
not  historical  sketches. 

The  mode  in-  which  I  purpose  studying  the  Roman 
tragedies  is  simply  that  of  taking  each  personage  in  turn, 
•and  following  him  throughout  his  part.  All  aesthetic 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  must  be  founded  on  the  study 
of  his  characters,  for  it  is  his  subtle  and  varied  deline- 
ation of  them  that  forms  his  special  and  supreme  merit. 
On  this  point,  his  pre-eminence  has  never  been  disputed, — 
not  even  when  every  other  quality  of  his  dramatic  talent 
was  most  severely  called  in  question.  The  eighteenth 
century  and  the  nineteenth  century  are  here  in  full 
accord,  and  no  one  has  written  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
creator  of  souls  better  than  Pope  in  his  preface  to 
Shakespeare's  works : — 

"His  characters  are  so  much,  nature  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
injury  to  call  them  hy  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  same 
image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock  rainbow,  is  but  the  reflection  of  a 
reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakespeare  is  as  much  an 
individual  as  those  in  life  itself ;  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  two 
alike;  and  such  as,  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  respect, 
appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be  found  remarkably 
distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character,  we  must  add  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  it,  which  is  such  throughout  his  plays  that, 
had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of  the 
persons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them  with  certainty  to 
every  speaker." 

Macaulay  gives  a  still  more  lively  and  striking  expres- 
sion to  the  same  thought  when  he,  in  his  turn,  observes 
that  although  in  defining  the  characters  of  Hotspur  and 
of  Faulconbridge  almost  the  very  same  terms  would 
have  to  be  employed,  yet  the  two  men  resemble  each 
other  so  little,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  word 
spoken  by  Hotspur  which  would  not  be  out  of  place 
if  given  to  Faulconbridge.    The  most  hostile  critic  that 
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Shakespeare  has  met  with  in  our  own  times,  Gustave 
Riimehn,  reproaches  him  with  the  inadequate  and  im- 
probable motives  by  which  his  characters  are  occasionally 
led;  he  blames  him  for  not  having  always  sufficiently 
matured  the  conception  or  compressed  the  plot  of  his 
plays,  but  he  never  refuses  him  the  creative  gift. 

This  gift,  this  power,  is  the  very  summit  of  dramatic 
art,  and  it  is  to  the  poet  who  possesses  it  in  the  highest, 
degree  that  the  crown  of  victory  belongs.  To  create 
one  character  is  no  small  achievement,  but  Shakespeare 
scatters  them  up  and  down  his  ideal  world  with  the 
lavish  hand  of  Natm^e  herself.  In  the  whole  realm  of 
literature  there  are  not  so  very  many  characters  we  can 
count,  and  amongst  the  number  how  enormous  a  pro- 
portion we  owe  to  Shakespeare !  In  reading  the  works 
of  even  the  greatest  novelists  and  most  famous  dramatists 
we  meet  with  not  many  personages,  drawn  with  such 
truth,  such  originality  and  life,  as  to  take  and  for  ever 
retain  in  our  imaginations  bodily  form  and  expression 
as  of  living  persons,  whose  features  and  bearing,  whose 
tones  and  gestures  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  those  of 
our  actual  friends,  and  whom  we  are  quite  sure  have 
really  existed,  and  whom  we  fancy  we  have  somewhere 
seen. 

To  weave  the  rich  and  intricate  tissue  of  a  clever 
plot  requires  no  mean  skill,  or  so  to  combine  varied  and 
complicated  situations,  as,  without  tiring  the  reader  or 
offending  his  good  sense,  to  hold  his  attention  in  suspense 
throughout  a  series  of  surprises,  leading  up  to  an  un- 
expected but  not  unnatural  climax.  But  greater  stiU, 
incomparably  greater,  is  the  creation  of  characters,  the 
peopling  of  the  ideal  world  with  beings  who  shall  live 
for  ever,  and  the  gift  of  such  reality  to  these  phantoms 
that  the  persons  that  we  caU  real,  for  the  specious  reason 
that  they  possess  a  body,  look  like  shadows  by  their 
side.      And  to  give  them  so  distinct  an  individuality^ 
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that  beneath  all  general  outward  resemblances,  each  one 
of  them  should  be  stamped  with  his  own  special  and 
distinguishing  mark,  and  that  this  small  but  definite 
number  of  deathless  types  should  represent  the  very 
'  limited  circle  of  human  passions,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  nature,  is  the  true 
miracle  of  art  and  the  divine  element  in  genius, — ^poetry 
then  becomes  creation,  and  poets  win  a  place  among 
the  gods. 


The  character  of  Caesar  offers  a  comparatively  un- 
grateful subject  with  which  to  begin  a  psychological 
study  of  the  Koman  tragedies ;  not,  indeed,  that  it  is 
wanting  in  interest  when  Shakespeare's  meaning  comes 
to  be  fathomed,  but  because  it  is  strange  and  unexpected, 
and  p.erplexingly  unlike  the  ordinary  idea  we  fashion 
to  ourselves  of  the  Roman  hero ;  the  first  impression  it 
leaves  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  a  vague  surprise  and 
disappointment. 

Csesar  enters  without  any  imposing  grandeur,  and 
his  first  words  betray  a  weak  and  superstitious  spirit. 
He  says  nothing  of  any  importance,  and  passes  by.  Then 
Cassius  tells  Brutus  the  story  of  Caesar's  fool-hardiness, 
which  led  him,  "  on  a  raw  and  gusty  day,"  to  challenge 
Cassius  to  swim  across  "  the  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with 
her  shores,"  and  of  his  physical  weakness  which  obliged 
him  to  implore  help  from  Cassius.  He  goes  on  to  teU 
how — 

"  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  marlc 
How  he  did  shalce  ;  'tis  true  this  god  did  shake  :' 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  his  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan," 

Y 
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The  immortal  ghost  of  his  victim  appears  one  night  to 
him  in  his  tent,  and  Brutus,  terror-struck,  exclaims : 

"  Ha !  wto  comes  here  ?  .  .  . 
It  comes  upon  me !     Art  thou  anything  ?  .  .  . 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art." 

And  the  spectre  answers : — 

"  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus ;  .  .  . 
To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi." 
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At  the  supreme  moment  in  the  senate,  Csesar  is  not 
without  a  certain  dignity,  but  it  is  the  dignity  of  an 
Oriental  despot,  intoxicated  with  absolute  power,  and 
there  is  no  real  greatness  in  the  majestic  airs  he  affects, 
or  in  his  inflexible  refusal  to  repeal  the  sentence  of 
banishment  passed  on  Publius  Cimber.  And  so,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act,  after  having  appeared  only 
in  three  scenes,  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  or  at  least  the 
personage  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  play,  dies, 
assassinated.  This  is  surely  very  strange,  and  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  it  has  not  been  passed  by  in  silence 
on  the  part  of  critics.  Shakespeare  has  been  reproached 
with  wronging  Csesar,  by  showing  only  the  lowest  and 
meanest  sides  of  his  character,  and  in  making  him  speak 
in  a  ridiculous  and  inflated  manner  that  is  quite  at 
variance  with  that  simplicity  of  style  in  which  his  com- 
mentaries are  written,  of  which  Montaigne  remarks  that 
it  is  peculiar  to  great  captains  when  relating  their  own 
•deeds,  "  for  what  they  have  done  is  more  glorious  than 
what  they  say."     Boswell  says  : — 

"  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  Shakespeare's  deficiency  in 
classical  knowledge  than  the  boastful  language  he  has  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  all  antiquity,  who  was  not 
more  admirable  for  his  achievements  than  for  the  dignified  simplicity 
with  which  he  has  recorded  them." 

"  F^n^lon's  censure  of  our  plays,"  says  M.  Villemain, 
"on  account  of  the  pompous  and  emphatic  manner  in 
which  they  make  their  Romans  talk,  applies  with  far 
greater  force  to  Shakespeare's  '  Julius  Csesar.'  " 

Riimelin  ridicules  this  custom  of  common  tragedians, 
of  making  the  chief  characters  use  big  words,  into  which, 
he  says,  Shakespeare  was  unable  to  avoid  falling. 

M.  Mdziferes  writes : — 

"  Shakespeare  presents  us  with  a  conventional  Cassar  very  different 
from  that  of  Plutarch — a  proud  and  arrogant  Casaar  whose  strained 
and  exaggerated  language  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  simplicit}' 
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of  the  '  Commentaries,'  wbiicli  was  so  well  preserved  by  the  Greek 
historian.  He  never  tells  us  of  the  lofty  thoughts  with  which,  to  the 
very  last,  the  mind  of  the  master  of  the  world  was  occupied,  nor 
mentions  the  new  conquests  that  his  genius  was  preparing  when  he 
was  struck  down  by  the  swords  of  the  assassins.  And  more  than,  this, 
he  completely  ignores  his  generosity  and  clemency,  and  the  openness 
of  a  great  nature  which  trusts  its  enemies  too  entirely  to  take  any 
precautions  against  them.  It  is  but  a  poor  defence  of  this  rendering 
of  Cassar's  character,  to  say,  with  certain  critics,  that  the  subject  of 
the  play  being  the  life  of  Brutus,  and  not  that  of  Csesar,  Shakespeare 
was  right  in  showing  the  feeble  side  of  Osesar's  character,  his  vanity 
and  arrogance,  and  his  ambition  after  regal  honours,  in  order  to  justify 
the  conspirator's  conduct.  To  decide  that  only  part  of  the  truth  shall 
be  told  is  no  excuse  for  the  decision.  The  poet  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  follow  the  plan  he  adopted,  and  it  is  simply  futile  to  attempt 
to  place  his  work  beyond  reach  of  censure  by  the  plea  of  a  choice 
which  he  need  not  have  made  unless  he  had  wished.  In  any  case, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he,  in  this  instance,  contrary  to  his 
custom,  fails  to  be  impartial.  I  admit  that  he  recovers  his  impartiality 
in  Antony's  admirable  speech  to  the  people ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  jioor 
justice  to  praise  C^sar  dead,  and  to  call  the  tragedy  by  his  name  by 
way  of  attesting  that  greatness  which  should  have  been  made  more 
apparent  in  the  part  played  by  Caasar  alive." 

Here  we  have  the  adverse  criticism  in  all  its  strength ; 
but  it  is  not,  I  think,  wholly  unanswerable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  Shake- 
speare's plays  give  proof— and  that  repeatedly — of  his 
knowledge  of  "  Csesar's  Commentaries,"  and  of  his  being 
fully  aware  of  the  hero's  historical  importance.  In 
"  Henry  VI."  (Pt.  2,  Act.  IV.,  Sc.  2),  he  mentions  the 
Commentaries  by  name,  when  quoting  a  sentence  from 
them ;  and  in  "  Richard  III.,"  Julius  Csesar  is  referred  to 
in  the  significant  dialogue  between  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  terrible  uncle  (Act  III.  Sc.  1) — 

"  Prince.  Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 
"Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Olo.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower.  .  .  . 
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Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : — 
Did  Julius  Csesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place ; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Olo.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registered ; 
Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.  [Aside.2  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live 
long.  .  .  , 

Prince.  That  Julius  Ctesar  was  a  famous  man : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life." 

The  passage  has  been  ah-eady  cited  from  "  Hamlet " 
in  which  Horatio  speaks  of  "  the  mightiest  Julius ; "  and 
he  is  referred  to  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  as  "  broad- 
fronted  Csesar."  Coming,  finally,  to  the  very  tragedy 
under  discussion,  even  if  the  mighty  Julius  does  not 
appear  to  advantage  in  his  own  person,  still  the  events 
by  which  his  death  is  preceded  and  followed,  the  dis- 
turbances in  nature  and  the  civil  war  let  loose,  show 
clearly  enough  that  in  the  poet's  mind,  it  was  no  insigni- 
ficant man  that  fell.* 

Why,  then,  did  Shakespeare  deliberately  set  to  work 
to  disparage  his  hero  ?  For,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  evidently  the  result  of  choice  on  his  part ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  mere  negligence  a  contrast  so 
disproportionate  as  that  existing  between  the  Csesar  who 
makes  his  appearance  in  a  few  short  and  rapid  scenes, 
and  the  grand  ideal  Shakespeare  himself  had  of  him. 


*  Hudson's  "  Shakespeare :  His  Life,  Art,  and  Characters,"  Vol.  II., 
!p.  225 ;  also  Dowden's  "  Shakespeare :  His  Mind  and  Art,"  p.  285. 
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•which  ideal  he  well  knew  was  shai-ed  in  by  all  his 
audience,  and  would  continue  to  be  held  by  them  in 
spite  of  everything. 

The  first  explanation  of  this  singular  anomaly  may 
be  found  in  history,  for  Shakespeare's  Cfesar  contradicts 
the  testimony  of  historians  less  than  is  commonly  alleged. 
Plutarch  gives  us  to  understand  that  a  i'ow  days  before 
his  death — that  is,  just  about  the  time  at  which  the  play 
begins,  a  great  alteration  took  i)lace  in  C:\)sar's  character : 
he  had  "a  covetous  desire  to  be  called  king," — king, 
indeed,  was  not  enough ;  every  one  knows  that  Cassar 
aspired  to  nothing  lower  than  the  honours  paid  to 
divinity  itself  The  solemn  oration  which  he  gave,  while 
stiU  quite  a  young  man,  over  the  grave  of  Julia,  shows 
that  these  aspirations  date  bacls  to  the  first  years  of  his 
public  life. 

"  My  aunt  Julia  by  the  uiothor's  side  came  of  royal  blood,  and  by 
tbe  father's  was  related  to  tlie  gods  themselves  ;  for  her  mother  was  of 
the  house  of  the  Marcii,  descended  from  Ancus  Martius,  King  of  Komo, 
and  her  father  was  of  that  of  the  Julii,  who  sprang  from  Venus,  and 
of  which  we  are  a  branch.  So  that  kings  whose  persons  are  sacrod, 
and  they  the  greatest  of  men,  and  the  gods  whom  wc  Avorship  and  in 
whose  hands  are  kings  themselves,  both  concur  to  render  our  family 
great  and  illustrious."    (Suetonius.) 

Suetonius  further  relates  how,  one  evening,  Cassar 
"mounted  the  Capitol  by  torchlight,  forty  elephants 
carrying  flambeaus  on  each  side."  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  that  he  said  such  things  as  that  "the 
commonwealth  was  become  an  empty  name,  without 
either  reality  or  appearance,"  and  that  "  men  ought  to 
take  care  what  they  said  to  him  at  that  time  of  day,  antl 
look  upon  his  dictates  as  laws." 

"  He  not  only,"  Suetonius  continues,  "  arrogated  too  great  honours 
upon  himself  as  the  continual  exercise  of  the  consulship,  the  perpetual 
dictatorship,  the  power  of  censor  under  a  more  specious  name,  tlic 
title  of  Emperor  and  Father  of  his  Country,  his  statue  amongst  tho 
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kings,  a  partionlar  box  for  himself  at  the  theatre ;  but  accepted  of 
others  too  big  for  the  circumstances  of  bare  mortality  to  support :  as  a 
chair  of  gold  iu  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  carryino' 
of  his  effigies  in  solemn  procession  at  the  Circensean  games,  temples, 
altars,  images  of  himself  placed  near  the  gods,  a  consecrated  couch  for 
liis  godhead's  statue  to  repose  upon,  his  priest  common  to  other  deities, 
and  the  credit  of  having  one  month  in  the  year  called  after  his  own 
name.  ,  .  .  But  the  most  flagrant  odium  he  drew  upon  himself  was 
from  his  haughty  deportment  to  the  senators." 

Here,  however,  -we  will  rather  turn  to  Plutarch,  who 
relates  the  same  thing : — 

"  When  they  had  decreed  divers  honours  for  him  in  the  senate, 
consuls  and  pr^tors,  accompanied  with  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
senate,  went  unto  him  in  tho  market-place,  where  he  was  set  by  the 
pulpit  for  orations,  to  tell  him  what  honours  they  had  decreed  for  him 
in  his  absence.  But  he  sat  still  in  his  majesty,  disdaining  to  rise  up 
unto  them  when  they  came  in,  as  if  they  had  been  private  men." 

This  is  the  Jupiter  that  Shakespeare  found  in  history 
and  represented  in  his  tragedy.  It  pleased  him  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  physical  weakness  and  human  infirmities 
of  tliis  divinity,  which  he  also  found  indicated  in  Plutarch. 
Suetonius  likewise,  relates  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  Cassar  was  subject  to  sudden  swoons,  and  to  a  sleep 
so  troubled  that  he  often  awoke  in  terror,  and  that 
twice  he  had  epileptic  fits,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
people. 

It  is  easily  seen  tliat  in  carefuUy  preserving  these 
details  and  in  adding  even  further  maladies,  such  as  fever 
and  deafness,  Shakespeare's  intention  was  to  bring  into 
prominent  notice  this  clay,  this  dust,  this  mud,  on  which 
Hamlet  was  one  day  to  philosophize :  "  Thou  art  but  a 
mortal  god,  O  C;^sar,  and  already  tliou  crumbiest  into 
dust ! " 

But  I  think  it  is  possible  to  peneti'ate  deeper  into  the 
poet's  thought  than  tliis.  Not  only  in  body  but  also  in 
mind  was  Ctesar  becoming  enfeebled  in  those  last  days  of 
his  life ;  he  was  superstitious  and  frightened,  he  had  lost 
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all  foresight  and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  grandiloquent  and  empty  declamation ;  his  mental  col- 
lapse was  everywhere  evident.  And  yet,  when  the  con- 
spirators put  a  violent  end  to  this  poor  exhausted  spirit, 
vrhich  was  dying  of  itself,  the  Republic  gained  absolutely 
nothing :  the  Emperor  is  no  more,  but  the  Empire  is 
begun — Csesar  is  dead,  long  live  Csesar ! 

By  this,  Shakespeare,  with  a  depth  of  insight  and 
observation,  before  which  thought  stands  astounded  and 
abashed,  meant  to  show  that  the  days  of  liberty  in  Rome 
were  irrevocably  ended,  and  that  for  the  future  the  cause 
of  her  bondage  would  no  longer  be  the  commanding 
genius  of  a  ruler,  but  the  inward  alteration  in  the  public 
mind  and  disposition.  What  must  have  been  the  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  experienced  by  Brutus  when,  in  answer  to 
his  proclamation  of  liberty  from  the  Forum,  he  heard  the 
stupid  people  cry  in  their  enthusiasm,  "  Let  him  be 
Csesar ! "  Had  the  empire  depended  only  upon  the  genius 
of  one  man,  Brutus,  in  killing  Csesar,  might  have  saved 
the  Republic,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  Empire  was  rooted 
in  the  general  state  of  things.  It  was  in  not  perceiving 
this  that  the  error  of  Brutus  lay,  and  from  this  also 
resulted  the  utter  failure  of  his  enterprise.  It  is  not  the 
spirit  of  any  one  man,  but  the  spirit  of  a  new  era  about 
to  begin — the  spirit  of  CcBsarism, — that  fills  Shakespeare's 
play  and  gives  it  its  unity  and  moral  significance,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  this  tragedy,  in  which  Csesar  appears 
in  only  three  scenes,  and  neither  says  nor  does  anything 
of  importance,  is  called  "  Julius  Csesar  "  and  not  "  Marcus 
Brutus." 

From  the  very  first  scene  we  feel  the  shadow  of 
Csesarism  hanging  over  Rome,  ready  for  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude. The  people  are  in  the  streets,  keeping  holiday  as 
on  some  great  feast  day,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
decorating  Csesar's  statues.  The  tribunes,  Flavius  and 
MaruUus,  are  indignant  at  the  sight,  and  roughly  rebuke 
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their  fellow-citizens,  but  far  from  being  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Republican  spirit,  they  are  only  former  followers  of 
Pompey,  whose  great  name  they  use  as  a  weapon  against 
•Csesar's  partisans. 

"  0,  you  bard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome,  .  .  . 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ?  .  .  . 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood? 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude." 

There  is  a  scene  in  Plutarch  by  which  any  other  poet 
than  Shakespeare  might  have  been  led  astray,  for  it 
would  almost  appear  from  it  as  if  the  Roman  people  were 
stm  capable  of  choosing  between  freedom  and  slavery,  in 
favour  of  freedom: — 

"  So  Antonius  came  to  Csesar,  and  presented  him  a  diadem,  wreathed 
about  with  laurel.  Whereupon  there  rose  a  certain  ciy  of  rejoicingj 
not  very  great,  done  only  by  a  few  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But 
•when  Csesar  refused  the  diadem,  then  all  the  people  together  made  an 
outcry  of  joy.  Then  Antonius  offering  it  him  again,  there  was  a  second 
shout  of  joy,  but  yet  of  a  few.  But  when  Cassai  refused  it  again,  the 
second  time,  then  all  the  whole  people  shouted." 

This  is  what  may  be  called  a  regular  trap  laid  by 
history  to  catch  poetry  in,  and  Voltaire,  with  aU  his  wit, 
fell  right  into  it,  and  even  out-did  Plutarch  in  these  lines 
from  "  La  Mort  de  Csesar :  " — 

"  Du  peuple  que  I'entoure  Antoine  fend  la  presse ; 
H  entre,  6  honte !  6  crime  indigne  d'un  Remain  ! 
II  entre,  la  couronne  et  le  sceptre  i,  la  main. 
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On  se  tait,  on  fremit.    Lui,  sans  que  rien  I'etonne, 
Sur  le  front  de  Cesar  attache  la  couronne, 
Bt  soudain,  devant  lui  se  mettant  a  genoux : 
'  C&ar,  regne,'  dit  il, '  sur  la  terre  et  sur  nous.' 
Des  Eomains,  a  ces  mots,  les  visages  p&lissent, 
De  leurs  oris  douleureux  les  voUtes  retentissent ; 
J'ai  vu  des  citoyens  s'enfuir  aveo  horreur, 
D'autres  rougir  de  honte  et  pleurer  de  douleur. 
Cesar,  qui  oependant  lisait  sur  leur  visage 
De  I'indignation  I'eclatant  temoignage, 
Feignant  des  sentiments  longtemps  etudies, 
Jette  et  sceptre  et  couronne,  et  les  foule  h,  les  pieds. 
Alors  tout  se  croit  libre,  alors  tout  est  en  proie 
Au  fol  enivrement  d'une  indiscrete  joie." 

But  Shakespeare  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this- 
apparent  love  of  the  Roman  people  for  liberty,  tbe 
shallowness  of  which  at  this  time  he  truly  divined :  his 
account  of  the  scene  in  the  Forum  is  an  admirabla 
instance  of  the  sovereign  authority  with  which  poetry, 
as  Bacon  has  so  splendidly  pointed  out,  corrects  history, 
not  by  falsifying  its  spirit,  but  by  rendering  it  more 
at  one  with  ideal  truth.  The  wonderfully  vivid  account 
full  of  grim  humour,  given  by  Casca,  of  Csesar's  refusal 
of  the  crown  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2),  lets  us  plainly  see  that 
the  cheering  of  the  populace  had  nothing  solid,  nor 
even  intelligent,  about  it,  and  that  if  Cses.ar  had  been 
only  bold  enough  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  the 
same  rabble  that  applauded  his  respect  for  the  law 
would  have  been  equally  ready  to  applaud  his  violation 
of  it. 

Csesar  dead,  the  people's  one  fear  is  that  "a  worse 
may  come  in  his  place ; "  that  another  must  necessarily 
succeed  him  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted.*  This  is  the 
spirit  of  Csesarism,  the  spirit  that  Brutus  could  not  slay. 
It  would  even  seem  as  if,  after  the  violent  death  of  the- 

*  Gervinus. 
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feeble   body,  the   spirit   of  Csesar  gi-ew  immeasurably, 
covering  the  whole  tragedy  with  its  shadow.* 

In  the  last  three  acts,  in  which  Csesar  is  no  longer 
numbered  amongst  the  living,  his  power  and  influence  are 
far  greater  than  in  the  first  two.  "  Woe,"  cries  Antony 
(Act  III.,  Sc.  1)— 

"  Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — • 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue, — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy,  .... 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

"  0,  Julius  Csesar ! "  says  Brutus  himself,  when  standing 
over  the  dead  body  of  Cassius — 

"  Thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  sword 
In  our  own  proper  entrails." 

*  The  posthumous  greatness  of  the  demi-god  has  been  very  finely 
expressed  by  a  poet  not  often  cited  for  praise.  Scudery,  in  his  tragedy, 
"  La  Mort  de  Cesar "  (1636),  which  contains  many  beautiful  lines  and 
striking  scenes,  makes  a  citizen  give  the  senators  this  account,  with  which 
the  play  closes : — 

"  Senatenrs,  apprenez  la  plus  grande  merveille 
Que  peut-§tre  jamais  ait  frappe  votre  oreille ; 
Hier  au  soir,  ennuye  de  voir  tant  de  meohants, 
J'allay  passer  la  nuit  dans  la  douceur  des  champs : 
Mais  revenant  au  point  que  la  clarte  s'allume, 
Men  ceil  a  vu  Cesar,  plus  grand  que  de  coutume, 
D'un  port  majestueux,  d'un  regard  eclatant, 
Qui  s'flevait  sur  Eome,  et  qui,  dans  un  instant, 
Par  oette  agilitfe  dont  une  ^me  est  pourvue 
A  traverse  les  airs,  ayant  lasse  ma  vue : 
Mais  au  mSme  moment  s'est  fait  voir  k  mes  yeux 
Un  astre  tout  nouveau  qui  brillait  dans  les  oieux." 
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The  immortal  ghost  of  his  victim  appears  one  night  to 
him  in  his  tent,  and  Briitus,  terror-stru6k,  exclaims : 

"  Ha !  who  comes  liere  ?  .  .  . 
It  comes  upon  me !     Art  thou  anything  ?  .  .  . 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art." 

And  the  spectre  answers : — 

"  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus  ;  .  .  . 
To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi." 


(     333     ) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

•  JULIUS  CjEsae  {continued),    beutus.    cassius. 

Brutus. 

The  personage  of  Caesar,  as  seen  in  the  last  chapter, 
presents  no  coherent  whole,  of  mingled  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  such  as  constitute  a  character  properly  so-called ; 
and  indeed  the  Roman  hero  would  seem  to  be  effaced 
and  reduced  almost  to  a  nonentity.  The  strange  whim 
that  led  Shakespeare  to  show  Caesar  in  his  weakness 
rather  than  in  his  strength  has,  as  already  observed, 
considerably  shocked  certain  of  his  critics,  who  have  un- 
hesitatingly condemned  his  conception  of  the  character  as 
superficial  and  false. 

That  it  is  quite  possible  for  Shakespeare  sometimes  to 
make  mistakes,  either  through  inattention  or  through 
ignorance,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit ;  his  infallibility 
is  no  article  of  my  creed,  and  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single 
play  of  his  which  seems  to  me  entirely  perfect  in  every 
point :  if  there  is  one  weakness  more  than  another  against 
which  I  would  specially  be  on  my  guard,  it  is  that  en- 
thusiasm of  a  common  kind  which  consists  in  admiring 
everything  and  in  justifying  everything  in  the  author 
chosen  for  study.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  render 
criticism  insipid  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  authority  than 
this  indiscriminate  mode  of  praise.      Shakespeare's  plays. 
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like  Moliere's — and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  those 
of  Molifere — are  full  of  scenes  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed and  written  at  too  rapid  a  rate  not  to  be  defective 
in  some  part  or  other.  It  was  impossible  for  these  men, 
mixed  up  as  they  were  with  the  active  and  all-devouring 
life  of  the  theatre,  always  to  have  time  to  elaborate  their 
works  patiently  in  the  silence  of  the  study.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  they  wrote  them,  that  they  shaped  them 
with  their  pen,  as  that  they  threw  them,  so  to  speak,  all 
boiliag  and  in  a  state  of  fusion  on  the  stage,  as  into  the 
mould  in  which  they  were  to  receive  their  form.  And 
consequently  their  literary  labours  bear,  here  and  there, 
signs,  easily  discerned,  of  haste  and  of  pressure  of  the 
moment,  signs  which  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  and  which 
systematically-admiring  critics  do  wrong  to  forget. 

To  find  fault  with  the  conceptions  of  such  poets  as 
Moliere  and  Shakespeare  is  not,  however,  a  matter  to  be 
lightly  entered  upon,  and  a  man  may  well  look  twice  or 
thrice  before  doing  so.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  and  one 
from  which  criticism  might  learn  an  important  lesson  in 
modesty  and  prudence,  that  of  two  judgments  concerning 
a  great  Avriter,  one  of  which  blames  him  for  the  very  same 
thing  for  which  the  other  praises  him,  and  justifies  his 
praise,  it  is  invariably  the  approving  criticism  that  strikes 
us  as  most  significant  and  most  thorough ;  not,  perhaps, 
necessarily  as  the  most  true,  but  it  presents  itself  under  a 
more  exquisite,  a  more  distinguished,  and  a  more  original 
aspect,  which  prepossesses  us  in  its  favour.  The  reason 
of  our  preference  is  very  simple  :  all  adverse  judgment  of 
poetry  is,  from  its  very  nature,  negative,  and  in  the  main 
superficial,  evil  being  a  pure  negation,  and  the  faults 
being  only  too  obvious,  lying,  as  they  generally  do,  on  the 
surface.  But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  its  beauties, 
which  are  positive  and  real,  and  often  lie  hidden,  so  that 
he  who  enables  us  to  see  them  is  bestowing  upon  us  a 
solid  possession,  and  we  feel  that  he  must  at  least  have 
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penetrated  to  a  certain  depth  to  have  discovered  these 
pearls  of  great  price. 

As  concerns  the  personage  of  Caesar,  no  very  extra- 
ordinary penetration  was  required  to  make  the  discovery. 
A  little  attention  only  was  needed  to  justify  Shakespeare's 
rendering  of  the  character,  and  to  reveal  all  the  hidden 
beauty  and  the  moral  and  poetic  significance  in  that 
presentation  of  the  Roman  hero,  shorn  of  his  usual 
grandeur  and  importance,  at  which  over-hasty  critics 
have  taken  exception.  It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare 
intended  by  the  very  weakness  of  Csesar  to  show  the 
strength  of  Gsesarism,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  individual  to 
mark  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  principle. 

But  here  let  me  be  clearly  understood,  for  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  evident  intention  on  Shakespeare's 
part  implies  that  it  existed  in  his  mind  with  the  same 
clearness  that  it  does  in  the  explanations  and  commentaries 
of  critics.  It  is  true  that  the  exaggerated  and  erroneous 
notion  which  has  often  been  held  of  Shakespeare's  un- 
bridled and  unconscious  imagination  necessitates  a  special 
insistance  upon  his  insight  and  lucidity  of  mind,  but  it 
would  be  only  falling  into  the  contrary  error — and  one 
no  less  grave — to  attribute  to  Shakespeare  a  clear  and 
complete  consciousness  of  his  own  beauties.  Genius  does 
not  know  itself  entirely  throughout,  and  in  this  blissful 
ignorance  a  portion  of  its  strength  resides.  To  see  too 
clearly  into  itself  would  have  a  disastrous  effect,  for 
reflection,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  fatal  to  inspiration. 

"  The  poet,"  says  Goethe,  "  should  look  upon  all  his  lofty  percep- 
tions and  imaginations  and  great  thoughts  as  so  many  unhoped-for  gifts 
from  ahove,  and  purely  as  children  of  God,  who  must  be  received  with 
respectful  joy  and  veneration.  There  is  in  them  a  sort  of  demoniac 
power,  which  leads  men  where  it  will,  while  they  believe  themselves  to 
be  acting  of  their  own  accord...  .  .  When  Shakespeare  had  his  first 
thought  of  '  Hamlet,'  when  the  idea  of  the  whole  scheme  came  into 
his  mind  as  an  unexpected  impression,  and  when  in  a  moment  of  sub- 
lime emotioiL  he  perceived  the  various  combinations,  the  different  cha- 
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racters  and  tlie  final  catastroplie,  it  was  a  pure  gift  from  atove,  oveE 
which  he  had  had  no  direct  influence,  although,  of  course,  for  such  a 
sight  to  he  possible  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  mind  like  his." — 
(Conversations  with  Eckermann.) 

To  think  out  into  clear  relief  aU  that  genius  has  more 
or  less  dimly  conceived,  and.  Mercury-like,  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  the  gods  to  men,  is  the  highest  aim  of 
festhetic  criticism.  The  true  critic  will  never  let  himself 
be  stayed  or  troubled  by  the  common  objection,  "  You  are 
giving  to  poets  a  meaning  which  they  never  intended."' 
What  matter  whether  they  intended  it  or  not,  as  long  as 
it  is  in  their  works  ?  To  develop  fully  and  freely,  to 
analyse  with  boundless  liberality,  all  that  study  can  dis- 
close, is  the  inalienable  right  of  criticism;  and  it  wiU 
never  be  led  astray  if  only  it  has  due  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  writer  it  is  dealing  with,  and  in  no  case 
need  it  ever  fear  that  it  can  exhaust  its  subject.  The 
function  of  a  critic  may  very  fitly  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
great  actor :  if  Shakespeare  and  Racine  had  seen  their 
plays  interpreted  by  Garrick,  Talma,  Rachel  or  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  might 
themselves  have  been  a  little  astonished  at  all  the  won- 
derful things  they  had  written ;  but  they  would  have 
made  no  objection  or  complaint,  I  fancy,  on  this  account. 
And  this  same  good  service  is  precisely  what  criticism 
should  endeavour  to  perform ;  to  show  poets  themselves 
how  admirable  their  own  works  are,  is  at  once  its  highest 
and  most  legitimate  ambition. 

If,  for  various  reasons,  Caesar's  personality  is  not  a 
strongly  accentuated  one,  the  case  is  very  different  with 
Brutus  :  his  is  a  complete  and  finished  character,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  all  Shakespeare's  plays. 

In  order  to  understand  Brutus,  it  is  well  not  to  lose 
sight  of  his  relationship  in  point  of  date  and  of  moral 
sentiment  with  Hamlet.  Brutus,  like  Hamlet,  has  been 
said  to  be  "a  man  of  study,  who,' in  spite  of  his  natural 
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repugnance,  has  become  a  man  of  action,  and  has  been 
carried  by  the  stream  of  events  into  circumstances  foreign 
to  his  nature."  These  words  are  not  taken,  as  might  be 
supposed,  from  a  Shakespearian  commentator,  but  we're 
written  by  a  narrator  of  the  history  of  Brutus.  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this  description,  in  which  M.  Gaston 
Boissier*  sums  up  his  whole  judgment  concerning  the 
Brutus  of  history,  is  at  the  same  time  the  very  best  that 
can  be  given  of  the  Brutus  of  poetry.  There  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two ;  Shakespeare  has  simply 
omitted  one  or  two  traits  which  might  have  confused  or 
altered  the  moral  unity  of  the  character,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  add,  and  all  that  we  are  about  to  say  of 
the  Brutus  of  the  drama  will  be  found  true  at  heart  of  the 
Brutus  of  actual  history :  the  two  portraits  make  but  one. 

Brutus  had  a  passion  for  reading,  and  for  books,  but 
there  are  many  different  ways  of  liking  books  and  read- 
ing ;  some,  for  instance,  delighting  in  them  as  materials 
for  dreamy  speculation,  as  did  Hamlet  and  aU  his  pos- 
terity down  to  Werther,  Rend,  and  Obermann;  others 
prizing  them  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  culture  they 
afford,  like  Cicero  and  other  men  of  letters ;  others  again 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a  craving  after  knowledge,  like 
Terentius  Varro,  and  scientific  men  of  all  periods.  But 
Brutus  was  influenced  by  none  of  these  motives ;  what  he 
asked  for  from  books  was  food  for  moral  meditation,  and 
their  aid  in  perfecting  himself  in  virtue.  Philosophical 
writers  were  those  he  valued  above  all  others,  and  among 
these  his  especial  favourite  was  Plato. 

He  was  greatly  given  to  self-examination  and  self- 
study,  contemplating  and  observing  himself  so  intently 
that  the  one  great  pre-occupation  of  his  life  might  be  said 
to  be  how  to  make  himself  a  more  noble  character.  To  be 
noble,  that  is,  to  be  just,  upright,  brave,  generous,  and  all 

*  "  Ciceron  et  ses  Amis,  dtude  siir  la  Sooiete  Komaine  du  temps  de  Cesar." 

Z 
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the  rest,  implies  indeed  in  one  -word  the  fulfilling  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man ;  still,  in  this  very  habit  of  making  one's 
own  personality  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  of  regarding 
things  in  general  only  in  connection  with  oneself,  there 
lurks  a  kind  of  moral  egoism,  and  the  germ  of  a  very 
serious  failing.  By  dint  of  so  entirely  directing  his 
attention  inwards,  Brutus  became  blind  to  outward 
things,  and  lost  the  sense  of  reality.  His  idealism  led 
him,  when  confronted  by  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
practical  life,  to  commit  very  grave  oversights ;  he 
observed  facts  badly,  and  had  no  good  sound  judgment, 
and  was  of  all  men  the  one  who  could  least  understand 
and  read  the  characters  of  others  :  witness,  for  example, 
his  enthusiastic  praises  of  Cicero's  son  on  account  of  a 
few  brilliant  hopes  to  which  he  had  at  first  given  rise, 
and  he  was  quite  unable  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
deceitful  surface  and  to  discover  the  young  man's 
essential  mediocrity. 

His  self-engrossed  and  meditative  habits  so  isolated 
him  from  the  outer  world,  as  to  make  him  obKvious  of 
the  duties  of  friendship,  for  which  Cassius  gently  re- 
proached him  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2).  The  reason,  however,  was 
no  lessening  of  afiection  on  his  part,  only  that — 

"  Poor  Brutus,  with  Mmself  at  war, 
Forgets  tlie  shows  of  love  to  other  men." 

In  striking  contrast  trith  Henry  V.,  who  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle]  of  Agincourt  visited  his  soldiers  to  cheer  and 
inspire  them  with  the  same  courage  and  spirit  that 
glowed  within  himself,  Brutus  was  always  reading  and 
pondering.  We  see  him  in  Shakespeare,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  seated  in  his  tent,  taking  up 
a  book'andjbegging  his  servant  to  draw  sweet  strains 
from  his  instrument  to  soothe  away  his  cares.  In 
Plutarch,  he  is  the  same ;  on  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Pharsala,']  when  every  one  else  thought  only  of  the 
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great  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  the  world,  he  was  able  to  abstract  his  mind 
from  all  surrounding  circumstances,  and  "  wrote  aU.  day- 
long till  night,  writing  a  compendium  of  Polybius." 

Men  of  this  temperament  are  not  the  predestined 
leaders  of  a  party,  and  Brutus  would  never  of  himself, 
or  from  the  unassisted  promptings  of  his  own  nature, 
have  become  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against  Csesar. 
He  would  have  let  things  follow  their  course,  silently 
grieving  in  his  heart  at  the  direction  they  were  taking, 
but  doing  nothing  to  prevent  it.  When  he  hears  the 
shouts  of  the  people,  he  says  calmly — 

"  I  do  fear  tlie  people 
Choose  Cjesar  for  their  king." 

Cassius,  eager  and  impetuous,  catches  at  the  expression, 

exclaiming — 

"  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 
Then,  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so.'' 

But  Brutus  answers  gently — 

"  I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well." 

And  in  this  melancholy  regret  and  dreamy  sadness, 
Brutus,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  passed  his  days. 

But  the  conspiracy  needed  him  for  its  leader.  Plutarch 
relates  that — 

"  When  Cassius  felt  his  friends,  and  did  stir  them  up  against  Csesar, 
they  all  agreed  and  promised  to  take  part  with  him,  so  Brutus  were 
the  chief  of  their  conspiracy.  For  they  told  him  that  so  high  an 
enterprise  and  attempt  as  that  required  a  man  of  such  estimation  as 
Brutus,  to  make  every  man  boldly  think  that  by  his  only  presence, 
the  fact  were  holy  and  just.  If  he  took  not  this  course,  then  that 
they  should  go  to  it  with  fainter  hearts ;  5ind  when  they  had  done  it, 
they  should  be  more  fearful:  because  every  man  would  think  that 
Brutus  would  not  have  refused  to  have  made  one  with  them,  if  the 
cause  hid  been  good  and  honest." 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  moral  authority  Brutus  pos- 
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sessed,  and  of  the  respect  he  universally  inspired.  As 
Casca  says  (Act  I.,  Sc.  3) : — 

"  0,  he  sits  Mgh  in  all  the  people's  hearts : 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 
,  Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness." 

A  passage  from  M.  Boissier's  historical  study  here 
comes  in  most  appropriately : — 

"  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  this  earnest  young  man,  with  the  pale, 
grave  face,  who  was  so  ^mlike  all  the  others.  In  accosting  him,  it 
was  impossihle  to  resist  feeling  an  emotion,  which  seemed  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  his  age, — that  of  respect.  Even  his  elders  and 
superiors,  even  Cicero  and  Ciesar,  in  spite  of  their  glory,  even  Antony 
who  so  little  resembled  him,  and  his  very  opponents  and  enemies, 
were  unable  to  shake  off  this  feeling  in  his  presence." 

What  Antony,  in  spite  of  all  his  levity,  could  not 
choose  but  admire  and  respect  in  Brutus  was  his  disin- 
terestedness, and  his  admiration  is  the  more  significant 
as  coming  from  a  foe,  and  a  man  of  wild  and  corrupt  life. 

"  Antonius  spake  it  openly  divers  times,"  says  Plutarch,  "that  he 
thought,  that  of  all  them  that  had  slain  Cassar,  there  was  none  but 
Brutus  only  that  was  moved  to  do  it,  as  thinking  the  act  commendable 
of  itself;  but  that  all  the  other  conspirators  did  conspire  his  death 
for  some  private  malice  or  envy  that  they  otherwise  did  bear  him." 

Shakespeare  has  made  magnificent  use  of  this  passage 
at  the  end  of  his  tragedy,  when,  standing  by  the  dead 
body  of  Brutus,  Antony  says — 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ; 
AH  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cassar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man ! ' " 

In  the  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  gave 
what  may  rightly  be  called  an  heroic  proof  of  disin- 
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terestedness.  He  loved  Caesar  and  he  detested  Pompey, 
tvliom  he  could  never  forgive  for  having  put  his  father 
to  death ;  but  he  had  the  moral'  strength  to  sacrifice  his 
private  affections  to  the  good  of  his  country,  and  con- 
sidering Pompey's  cause  as  the  juster  of  the  two,  he  took 
part  with  him.  Acts  like  these  could  not  fail  to  gain 
for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  great  Roman 
people;  and  when  the  conspirators  wished  to  speak  to 
the  people  after  Caesar's  death,  it  was  Brutus  that  the 
crowd  would  alone  consent  to  listen  to ;  when  another 
tried  to  speak,  his  voice  was  immediately  drowned  in 
cries  and  hooting. 

But  to  insist  too  exclusively  upon  this  nobility  of 
nature  in  Brutus,  and  on  the  universal  respect  which  he 
excited,  might  leave  a  false  impression  of  his  character 
if  its  qualifying  and  counterbalancing  elements  were  not 
at  the  same  time  carefully  noted. 

Brutus  was  an  eminently  lovable  person,  which  is 
rarely  the  case  with  those  who  inspire  very  great  respect, 
for  men's  hearts,  it  must  frankly  be  confessed,  are  not 
as  a  rule,  attracted  by  moral  perfection ;  it  is  indeed 
admired  and  venerated, — but  coldly,  and  at  a  distance. 
The  comparison  is  too  humiliating  for  poor  humanity 
to  feel  very  great  interest  in  the  sight  of  irreproachable 
virtue;  and  so  true  is  this,  that  Aristotle  forljade  the 
tragic  poets  to  present  blameless  and  altogether  perfect 
heroes,  lest  they  should  weary  their  audience.  But  in 
order  to  bring  the  Brutus  of  history  within  this  excellent 
rule,  Shakespeare  has  no  occasion  to  make  any  altera- 
tions; all  he  had  to  do  was  to  clothe  in  the  language 
of  poetry  the  features  of  his  character  given  by  Plutarch. 

Brutus  was  in  reality  a  sensitive  nature,  gentle  and 
tender-hearted  as  a  woman ;  he  had  great  apparent  self- 
control,  but  it  was  due  to  his  reason  as  a  philosopher, 
which  triumphed  over  his  nature  by  an  heroic  efibrt 
of  wiU,  and  this  man  of  iron  was  in  truth  only  a  reed. 
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and  a  reed  that  never  grew  so  rigid  as  not  at  times  t& 
be  felt  to  tremble.  Nothing  less  resembles  the  real 
Brutus  than  the  stiff  inexorable  stoic  of  the  school  of 
Seneca,  that  Voltaire  has  drawn  with  superficial  eloquence 
in  cold  and  rigid  lines.  He  was  beloved  of  the  people 
and  of  his  friends,  "  because  he  was  a  marvellous  lowly 
and  gentle  person,"  as  North  has  it.  He  had  a  horror 
of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  sickened  at  the  sight  of 
suffering  and  destruction.  When  the  necessities  of  war 
obliged  him  to  lay  siege  to  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  inhabitants  themselves  set  fire  to  it,  the  scene  of 
unspeakable  horror  that  ensued — men,  women,  and 
children  throwing  themselves  into  the  fiames,  or  casting 
themselves  headlong  from  the  walls — so  roused  Brutus' 
pity  and  sorrow  that  he  rode  round  the  walls,  "  and  held 
up  his  hands  to  the  inhabitants,  praying  them  to  pardon 
their  city  and  to  save  themselves." 

Nothing  perhaps  in  the  whole  roll  of  dramatic  poetry 
equals  the  tenderness  given  by  Shakespeare  to  Brutus, 
that  tenderness  of  a  strong  nature  which  the  force  of 
contrast  renders  so  touching  and  so  beautiful.*  Note 
the  kindliness  of  tone  with  which  he  speaks  to  his  at- 
tendants, carrying  his  gentleness  so  far  as  to  ask  their 
pardon  for  his  absence  of  mind  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  3) — 

"  Bru.  Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 
Bni.  Bear  with  me,  good  hoy,  I  am  much  forgetful." 

Fully  to  appreciate  this  short  passage  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  day  after  Portia's  death,  that 
Brutus  thus  begged  his  servant  to  bear  with  him  for  his 


*  "  0  that  goodness  of  great  natures  !  Their  emotion,  with  -which  if 
they  oliose  they  might  make  the  earth  shake,  is  at  times  so  soft  and  sO' 
sweet  that  it  is  like  the  rooking  of  a  cradle." — Victor  Hugo. 
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forgetfulness.  He  asks  Lucius  for  a  little  music,  which 
he  loved,  and  even  this  detail  has  its  significance  when 
contrasted  with  the  brief  remark  made  by  Julius  Csesar 
respecting  Cassius,  "  he  hears  no  music." 

"  Bru.  Canst  thou  hold,  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Imc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy  : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest." 

So  Lucius  sings,  and  falls  gradually  asleep  over  his 
music;  Brutus,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  rises 
carefully  not  to  awake  the  boy,  and  gently  draws  the 
instrument  from  his  hands,  for  fear  he  should  break  it 
in  his  sleep,  then  sits  down  again,  and  taking  up  one 
of  his  beloved  books,  goes  on  with  it  where  he  had  last 
left  off. 

This  "  marvellous  lowly  and  gentle "  nature  inclined 
him  to  acquiesce  too  readily  in  the  wishes  of  others  : —  ■ 

"He  could  offer  no  resistance,"  says  M.  Boissier,  "to  those  he 
loved.  His  mothers  and  his  sisters  had  great  influence  over  him,  and 
more  than  once  led  him  into  error;  he  also  had  numerous  friends 
to  whose  advice  Cicero  reproached  him  with  paying  too  great  atten- 
tion; they  were  well-meaning  people,  but  without  any  knowledge 
of  affairs,  only  Brutus  was  too  tenderly  attached  to  them  to  be  able  to 
free  himself  of  their  counsels." 

Cassius  was  quite  alive  to  this  trait  in  his  character, 
and  in  his  soliloquy,  in  which  he  considers  how  he  can 
win  the  high-minded  Brutus  over  to  the  conspiracy, 
exclaims — 

"  Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet  I  see 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed." 

The  plan  adopted  by  Cassius,  who  was  a  skilful 
reader  of  men's  characters,  was  to  lure  Bratus  by  in- 
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voking  his  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  If  lie  appealed 
to  any  lower  motives  Brutus  would  turn  a  deaf  ear, 
but  by  speaking  to  his  conscience,  Cassius  at  any  rate 
ensured  a  hearing.  In  Shakespeare,  Cassius  is  the  sole 
inventor  of  a  plot,  which  in  Plutarch  is  represented  as 
being  the  work  of  many,  cleverly  contrived  to  stir  up 
Brutus  to  action. 

Cassius  begins  by  telling  Brutus,  who  is  standing 
by  him  grave  and  thoughtful  as  usual,  that  all  the 
citizens  of  "best  respect"  in  Rome  look  to  him,  and 
count  upon  him  to  free  his  country  from  its  yoke,  but 
that  he  is  prevented  by  his  modesty  of  mind  and  by  his 
habit  of  living  within  himself  from  being  aware  of  the 
general  attention  of  which  he  is  the  object.  By  degrees 
Cassius  comes  nearer  to  his  point  and  speaks  more 
urgently — 

"  0 !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  broot'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Eome, 
As  easOy  as  a  king." 

And  here  begins  the  tragedy  in  the  soul  of  Brutus.  He 
hated  tyranny,  but  he  loved  Julius  Caesar.  Shakespeare 
has  passed  Plutarch's  hint  over  in  silence,  as  to  Brutus 
being  Caesar's  own  son,  not  considering  any  complication 
of  emotion  of  this  kind  necessary  to  the  dramatic 
interest,  and  wishing  to  preserve  the  tragedy  in  purer 
and  more  ideal  regions,  by  not  allowing  the  conscience  of 
his  hero  to  be  disturbed  by  the  too  obtrusive  pleadings 
of  a  love  enforced  by  the  ties  of  nature. 

The  soliloquy  in  Act  II.,  in  which  Brutus  debates 
the  point  raised  by  Cassius  and  finally  makes  his  resolve, 
is  an  extremely  puzzling  one.  This  avenger  of  the 
Eepublic  gives  utterance  to  not  a  single  republican 
sentiment,  and  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  question 
of  the  alteration  that  Caesar's  nature  might  undergo,  if 
he  were  given  the  crown.     As  in  the  eyes  of  Brutus  the 
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attainment  of  the  crown  would  only  serve  as  a  ladder  to 
Ceesar's  ambition,  he  decides  that  he  must  be  prevented 
from  reaching  "  the  top-inost  round."  To  this  metaphor 
of  the  ladder,  he  adds  another  metaphor,  drawn  from  the 
sun  that  hatches  the  serpent's  egg,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  discourse  is — 

"  Therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatched,  would  as  his  kind  grow  mischievous ; 
And  lull  him  in  the  shell." 

Brutus  might  surely  have  faced  the  position  of  affairs 
far  more  simply  by  frankly  looking  at  it  from  a  re- 
publican point  of  view.  One  is  inclined  to  spepulate, 
whether  in  this  strange  meditation  on  the  dangerous 
effect  the  crown  might  have  on  Csesar's  nature,  Shake- 
speare intended  to  show  the  subjective  tendency  of 
Brutus'  mind,  and  his  habit  of  scrutinizing  things  below 
the  surface ;  or  whether  it  may  not  be  an  illustration  of 
the  hold  that  his  affectionate  and  gentle  disposition  had 
over  him.  It  would  almost  seem  that,  in  his  love  for 
Csesar,  he  could  suffer  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  if 
only  he  were  sure  that  Ceesar  would  not  abuse  his  power. 
He  weighs  calmly  and  impartially  the  considerations  on 
either  side,  adniitting  that — 

"  To  speak  truth  of  Csesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason." 

But  the  stern  republican  fibre  of  his  nature  checks  this 
confidence  and  makes  him  dread  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  in  the  end 
triumphs  over  all  hesitation.  According  to  this  view 
we  see  him,  indulging  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
psychological  bent  of  his  mind,  but  it  is  directed  towards 
practical  ends.  The  acquisition  of  kingly  power  may 
change  Csesar's  nature,  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  effect 
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on  the  nation?  The  chances  are  that  it  Tronld  be  of 
the  most  disasirons  kiad,  there&fre  "kill  him  in  the 
shelL" 

However,  be  it  as  it  may  irith  his  soliloquy,  Brotos,. 
when  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind,  Ls  henceforth 
inflexible.  Here  we  see  the  wide  difference  between 
hiTn  and  Hamlet ;  his  heart  is  bleeding,  the  thought  of 
what  he  is  about  to  do,  at  times  makes  him  shudder  with 
horror,  but  the  thing  is  decided  and  he  wiU  never  draw 
back.  "Grave  and  deliberate,"  writes  3L  Boissier,  "he 
always  advanced  gradually,  but  once  resolved  he  gave 
himself  up  to  his  idea  fully  and  unrestrainedly ;  he  would 
isolate  himself  from  everything  else  and  concentrate  his 
whole  force  upon  it.  The  more  he  reflected,  the  deeper 
grew  his  devotion  ,to  it,  until  he  heard  nothing  but  the 
inexorable  logic  which  prompted  him  to  put  it  into 
action.  His  was  one  of  those  minds  of  which  Saint- 
Simon  says  tiiat  they  are  carried  along  by  a  fanatical 
sequence  of  thought,  and  Caesar  said  of  him  "what  he 
he  wishes,  he  wiHeth  it  vehemently." 

That  Brutus,  when  chief  of  the  conspiiacy,  should 
allow  the  conspirators  to  bind  themselves  by  no  oath, 
dedaring  that  the  constdence  of  each  man  ^id  ihe 
rightfblness  of  their  cause  afEbrds  ample  security  for  ihe 
accomplishment  of  the  deed,  and  ssnctioii  of  the  bonds 
that  unite  them,  is  a  fine  and  characteristic  touch.  The 
serious  question  now  arises,  what  Is  to  be  done  wiUi 
Antony  ?  Cassias,  a  man  of  acute  judgment  and  fore- 
si^t,  thon^  with  but  little  magnanimity  in  his  com- 
position, goes  strai^t  to  the  point,  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  he  too  should  die:  "Let  Antony  and 
Cjesar  fell  together,"  and  ihe  event  proved  how  rijrht 
Cassius  was.  But  here,  notwithstanding  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  character,  Brutus  gives  the  first  signs  of  mental 
blindness,  the  blindness  of  a  mind  entirely  shut  up 
within  the  waDs  of  its  own  generous  chimaeras. 
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"  Lot  UM  bo  naoi'IflccTH,  but  not  butohcrn,  Cains. 
We  till  utanil  up  agalnat  tlio  xpirlt  of  Cosear ; 
And  in  tho  npirit  of  mon  there  in  no  blofjd : 
0,  that  we  then  could  conio  by  Oicwh'h  »plrlt, 
Arid  not  diKtnomber  Cajmi'." 

Tho  beautiful  droam  of  this  idealist  is  to  fight  against 
ideas  without  fighting  against  mon.  He  denpiHOH  Antony, 
because  of  his  diHsoluto  habits  and  consequent  worth- 
loHsnoss  in  the  austere  oyo  of  Brutus,  but  in  thin  he  makes 
tho  fatal  mistake  of  judging  as  a  moralist  instead  of  as  a 
statesman,  and  of  failinif  to  perceive  that  Antony's  wild 
life  was  no  guarantee  whatever  of  intellectual  mediocrity. 

"There  \h  nothing  no  rare  in  tho  world,"  says  the  old  Diu;  de 
Jkoglio,  "  nothing  no  diffloult  an  for  a  man  to  winh  for  what  ho  wishes  ; 
by  which  I  mean  wishing  for  it  with  all  its  consequences,  good  or  bad, 
ploasaat  or  naplcasant,  and  to  accept  without  u  murmur  all  its 
iittondiiiit  ovUh." 

In  Hpi  te  of  what  CaDsar  said  of  him,  lirutus  did  not 
I'eally  i)OHHess  this  rare  virtue  of  wishing  for  what  he 
wished,  in  tho  Due  do  Broglie's  sense  of  tho  wordH,  and 
tlio  only  true  one, — that  of  never  quailing  bcforo  the 
inoasures  which  load  to  the  desired  end.  He  had,  un- 
doubtedly, an  admirable  firmness  of  resolution,  and 
nothing  couJil  be  finer  than  his  attitude  in  the  senate 
on  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March,  when  the  con- 
spirators, alaiTOed  by  a  jiasHing  word  from  one  of  the 
Honators,  think  tlnjy  have  boon  betrayed;  even  Cassius 
loses  his  head  and  talks  of  killing  himself,  but  Brutus 
remains  calm,  he  takes  in  the  situation  with  perfect 
coolness,  and  perceiving  that  the  alarm  is  false,  koops  up 
the  spirit  of  his  companions,  who  were  ready  to  slink 
away,  overcome  with  fear.  But  in  order  thoroughly  to 
wish  for  what  one  wishes,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  firm;  a 
little  foresight  and  knowlo(]fj;n  of  likely  results  is  also 
requisite.  And  lior(3  Cassius  was  better  off"  than  Brutus, 
for  ho  had    the  power    of  forecasting  the  inevitable 
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consequences  of  actions :  as  Professor  Dowden  remarks, 
he  is  the  pohtical  Jacobin,  anxious  to  carry  out  to  its 
fullest  extent  the  enterprise  which  the  gentler  nature  of 
Brutus  would  willingly  have  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  Girondins.  Brutus'  plan — if  he  had  one — was 
of  such  an  abstract  and  Utopian  nature,  that'  it  was 
equivalent  to  having  none  at  all,  and  was  based  upon  a 
complete  misconception  of  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  time.  It  was  the  plan  of  an  idealist  who  fancied 
himself  living  in  the  EiCpublic  of  Plato,  instead  of  being 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult  of  a  town  in  revolution. 

This  plainly  shows  itself  after  Csesar's  death,  when 
Brutus  commits  the  enormous  imprudence  of  allowing 
Antony  to  speak  at  Caesar's  funeral.  Cassius  at  once 
measured  the  consequences  of  this  error,  and  says  to 
Brutus,  "  You  know  not  what  you  do." 

But,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  future,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  at  all  events,  "  politics,"  as  M.  Guizot  says,  "  is 
not  the  work  for  saints,"  and,  in  the  words  of  Socrates, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  public  affairs  with  the  same 
honesty  as  those  of  private  life."  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  those  nobler  souls  whose  abstract  love  of 
liberty  would  lead  them  to  bestow  it  fully  and  com- 
pletely upon  their  enemies,  and  who  cannot  understand 
that  there  are  occasions  in  which  things  must  be  carried 
with  a  high  hand,  and  in  which  the  application  of  their 
great  principle  is  impossible,  had  far  better  keep  clear 
of  pubhc  matters,  at  least  in  such  cases  of  peculiar 
emergency. 

With  angelic  candour,  Brutus  trusts  Antony,  because 
he  knows  only  his  own  heart,  and  he  knows  well  that 
that  is  to  be  trusted.  "  He  cannot  credit  or  conceive  the 
base  facts  of  life.  He  has  no  instrument  by  which  to 
gauge  the  littleness  of  little  souls."     (Dowden,  p.  291.) 

Antony  is  accordingly  allowed  to  speak  to  the  people, 
Brutus  imposing  on  him  but  the  one  condition  of  speak- 
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ing  no  evil  of  the  conspirators,  while  sajdng  aU  the  good 
he  can  of  Geesar.  For  his  own  part,  Brutus  flatters  him- 
self that  he  will  obviate  the  danger  dreaded  by  Cassius, 
by  first  mounting  the  pulpit  himself,  and  explaining  to 
the  people — and  this  one  sentence  paints  the  whole  man 
— "the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death."  The  reason, — ^to 
speak  of  reasons  to  a  crowd !  It  is  even  to  such  a  point 
as  this  that  Brutus  is  carried  by  his  illusions ;  his  ignor- 
ance of  men's  hearts  and  his  blindness  to  actual  facts,  we 
have  already  seen,  but  until  now  he  had  given  no  proof 
of  his  absolute  want  of  common  sense.  So  little  does  he 
know  of  men,  that  when  addressing  the  multitude  he 
speaks  to  them  as  to  so  many  philosophers  like  himself, 
he  sternly  forbids  himself  any  persuasive  eloquence  of 
animated  gesture  or  pathetic  tones,  because  he  himself 
despises  any  appeal  made  to  the  imagination  or  to  the 
passions,  and  cares  only  for  what  recommends  itself  to 
his  reason.  His  speech  is  a  model  of  the  most  finished 
conciseness  and  studied  coldness ;  but  the  irony  of  facts 
brings  about  as  unexpected  a  turn  of  affairs  as  ever 
humiliated  the  eloquence  of  a  public  orator.  His  speech 
was  received  with  loud  applause,  it  is  true,  but  silence 
would  have  been  better.  Brutus  spoke  of  one  thing,  and 
all  the  people  understood  another :  when  he  spoke  of 
liberty,  of  the  love  of  country  and  of  justice,  the  people 
understood  him  as  asking  for  power  and  honours ;  when 
he  spoke  of  the  glory  of  having  cast  down  tyranny,  the 
people  thought  to  please  him  by  offering  to  make  him 
Caesar ! 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
laconic  and  sententious  style  in  which  Brutus  addresses 
the  people  was  suggested  to  Shakespeare  by  a  passage  in 
Plutarch,  as  Mr.  Hudson  has  observed : — 

"  In  some  of  his  speeches  he  counterfeited  that  brief  compendious 
manner  of  the  Lacedasmonians.  As  when  the  war  was  begun,  he  wrote 
to  the  Pergamenians  in  this  sort :  '  I  understand  you  have  given  Dola- 
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bella  money :  if  you  have  done  it  willingly,  you  confess  you  hare  oflfended 
me ;  if  against  your  wUls,  show  it  by  giving  me  willingly.'  Another 
time,  again,  unto  the  Samians :  '  Your  councils  be  long,  your  doings  be 
slow,  consider  the  end.'" 

Professor  Dowden  adds,  "  This  peculiarity  of  style  is  not 
confined  to  Brutus'  address  to  the  people.  It  appears,  for 
example,  in  his  final  and  deliberate  reply  to  Cassius  (Act 

L,  So.  2) :— 

"  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous  ! 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim,  .  .  . 

What  you  have  said, 
I  T.ill  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear." 

Brutus,  when  too  late,  recognized  the  error  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  in  allowing  Antony  to  give  a  funeral  oration 
over  Caesar's  body.  Little  by  little  he  learned,  through 
bitter  experience,  to  know  the  actual  fects  of  life,  and  all 
his  illusions  one  by  one  dropped  off  from  him.  Invariably 
led  on  by  his  noble  nature,  he  persisted  in  following  its 
generous  impulses ;  not  till  it  was  too  late  did  he  discover 
that  the  view  taken  by  the  more  earthly-minded  Cassius 
had  unfortunately  been  true.  Such  is  his  history  up  to 
the  last  day  of  Ms  life,  on  which,  in  a  final  fit  of  blindness, 
he  decided,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Cassiu,s,  that  the 
army  should  advance  to  PhilippL 

The  death  of  Brutus  was  not  merely  the  penalty  he 
paid  for  a  series  of  imprudent  and  mistaken  actions,  but 
was  also  the  expiation  of  a  great  crime.  Dante  and 
VirgU,  after  having  travelled  through  the  eight  circles  of 
hell,  and  having  arrived  at  the  lowest  abyss  of  all,  perceive 
the  three-feced  monster,  "the  Emperor  of  the  realm  of 
sorrow,"  who  "  at  every  mouth  a  sinner  champed," — 

"  Braised  as  with  ponderous  en^ne;  so  that  three 
Were  in  this  guise  tormented.    But  (ax  more 
Than  from  that  gnawing,  was  the  foremost  pang'd 
By  the  fierce  rending,  whence  oft-times  the  back 
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WfiM  Dtript  of  all  Its  nkln,    '  That  upper  »plilt 

Who  httth  worst  puniuhmont,'  so  spake  my  guide, 

'  Ts  Judas,  ho  that  hath  hig  head  within 

Ami  plies  the  feet  without.    Of  th'  other  two, 

Whose  heads  are  under,  from  the  murky  jaw 

Who  hangs,  is  Brutus :  lo  I  how  ho  doth  writhe 

And  speakH  not.    The  other  Oassius,  that  appears 

So  lari^'u  (if  limb.    But  night  now  re-aaoonds  ; 

And  it  is  tiiiio  fur  parting.    All  is  soon,' "  (Oanto  XXXIV.) 

Dantc),  it  may  bo  thought,  is  very  sovoro  upon  our  poor 
noble  BrutuH.  Many  extenuating  circumHtancoH  could 
indeed  easily  be  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and  there  is  no 
liurnan  tribunal  at  whoso  bar  he  would  not  stand  ab- 
Holved,  to  Hay  nothing  of  those  that  would  decree  him 
laurel  wroathn  and  statucH.  But  froin  an  absolute,  ideal 
point  of  view  liko  Danto'H,  abstracting  all  adventitious 
circumstancoH  of  place,  time  and  persons,  the  regicide 
would  deserve  a  place  of  honour  in  the  nethermost  hell, 
for  no  crinio  could  be  greater  than  his — that  of  high 
treason  against  tlie  Divine  King,  for  he  who  had  com- 
mitted it  would  be  guilty  of  trying  to  make  himself 
wiser  than  Ood,  and  of  taking  the  place  of  the  Most 
High  in  tho  jfovdrnment  ol'  the  world.  Ho  would  havo 
tried  by  su])pr(!HKing  present  evil  to  assure  the  well-being 
of  the  futiifo.  But  what  did  ho  know,  and  what  certitude 
could  he  have  that  he  was  making  no  mistake  ?  He  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  universe,  for  who  has  known  the 
bliou{i;ht  of  the  Lord,  or  been  tho  counsellor  of  the  Most 
High? 


Oassiuh. 

Oassius  had  none  of  tho  noblo  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguished his  IViond;  ho  was  not  a  high-minded  nor  a 
magnanimous  man,  and  was  far  less  flnoly  touched  in  all 
matters  of  feeling.    "  A  choleric  man,"  writes  l.'lutarch. 
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"  and  hating  Csesar  privately,  more  than  he  did  the  tyrant 
openly.  It  is  also  reported  that  Brutus  could  evil  away 
with  the  t3n:anny  and  that  Cassius  hated  the  tyrant." 
This  plainly  shows  itself  in  the  scenes  in  which  Cassius, 
the  real  instigator  of  the  conspiracy  against  Julius  Caesar, 
endeavours  to  win  first  Brutus  and  then  Casca  over  to  his 
designs,  when  the  accent  of  envy  sharpens  his  every 
word. 

"When  he  relates  the  story  of  his  having  saved  Csesar's 
life,  he  harps  continually  upon  the  jealous  string  of 
I,  I,  I,  and  later- on,  when  speaking  to  Casea,  he  talks  of 
Csesar  as — 

"  A  man  no  migUier  than  ttyself,  or  me. 

In  personal  action.  .  .  . 

And  why  should  Csesar  be  a  tyrant  then  ?  " 

This  is  not  the  language  of  an  outraged  sense  of 
right,  nor  even  that  of  a  man  whose  reason  is  unsatisfied, 
but  simply  that  of  a  disappointed  vanity  and  selfishness 
which  can  brook  no  superior  power  in  others.  It  is  not 
an  enthusiast  who  speaks  like  this,  but  merely  a  dis- 
contented man. 

In  addition  to  this  personal  hatred  and  desire  for 
vengeance,  Cassius  is  devoid  of  any  merciful  scruples  : — 
to  the  question,  "  Shall  no  man  else  be  touched,  but  only 
Csesar  ? "  he  unhesitatingly  answers  that  Mark  Antony 
should  also  fall,  not  on  account  of  any  aversion  that  he  has 
for  the  man,  but  because  the  thought  of  Antony's  assas- 
sination naturally  presents  itself  to  his  hard  cold  reason 
as  an  indispensable  corollary  to  that  of  Csesar.  Brutus, 
with  more  of  merciful  generosity  than  of  political  insight, 
objects  to  this  proposal  and  saves  Antony's  life.  If 
Brutus  by  his  moral  authority  had  not  carried  his  point 
in  this  instance  as  in  every  other,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  where  Cassius  might  have  stopped.  He  was 
standing  on  the  ridge  of  a  slope  whence  the  descent 
seemed  likely  to  stretch  out  to  an  indefinite  distance. 
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Had  this  first  dangerous  person  been  sacrificed  to  the 
safety  of  the  Republic,  cither  victims  would  doubtless 
have  followed :  after  Antony  would  have  come  Octavius ; 
after  the  Dictator's  friends  would  have  come  the  members 
of  his  family,  who  were  at  least  equally  to  be  dreaded. 
It  is  the  idealism  of  Brutus  joined  to  Cassius'  indifference 
to  human  life  that  brings  about  the  reign  of  terror  in 
times  of  revolution.  Brutus  had  that  narrow  fanaticism 
that  would  upset  the  world  in  order  triumphantly  to 
establish  a  principle,  but  his  sentiment  of  humanity  held 
him  back,  on  the  brink  of  the  system  of  wholesale 
destruction,  and  he  recoiled  from  it  in  horror;  never 
would  he  become  the  Saint-Just  of  a  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. He  belonged  in  reality  to  the  race,  not  of  those 
who  kill,  but  of  those  who  die,  for  an  idea.  Cassius,  a 
mere  political  malcontent,  and  on  that  account  far  less  to 
be  feared  theoretically  than  his  enthusiastic  companion, 
became  practically  far  the  more  terrible  of  the  two,  being 
restrained  by  none  of  those  scruples  which,  while  they 
did  honour  to  Brutus'  character,  at  the  same  time 
paralysed  his  activity. 

Looked  at  from  the  political  point  of  view,  which 
differs  widely  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  Cassius,  the 
skilful  man  of  action,  with  his  penetration  and  prompti- 
tude, undoubtedly  had  the  advantage  over  Brutus,  who 
was  only  a  noble-hearted  dreamer.  Csesar  rightly  said 
of  him — 

"  He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through,  the  deeds  of  men ;  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles.  .  .  . 
Such  men  ^js  he  he  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous." 

His  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  great  observer  and  reader  of 
men's  characters  are  plainly  -sasible,  as  already  noticed,  in 

2a 
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the  mode  in  which  he  lays  siege  to  Brutus ;  letting  drop 
no  word  suggestive  of  personal  interest,  and  appealing 
exclusively  and  entirely  to  his  love  of  liberty  and  honoin-. 
He  proceeds  in  a  very  different  manner  with  Antony, 
whom,  now  that  the  question  of  his  life  or  death  had  been 
settled  in  favour  of  clemency,  the  conspirators  desire  to 
attach  to  their  side.  Brutus,  who  is  always  ready  to 
believe  in  the  upright  feelings  of  others,  as  they  are  those 
of  his  own  heart,  which  is  the  only  heart  he  knows, 
ingenuously  urges  upon  Mark  Antony  the  existence  of 
good  reasons  for  Csesar's  assassination  (Act  III.,  Sc.  1) : — 

"Though,  nowwe  must  appear  .bloody  and  cruel,  .  .  . 

yet  see  you  but  our  bands, .  .  . 

Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful.  .  .  . 

Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeased 

The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear  ; 

And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause 

Why  I,  that  did  love  Csesar,  when  I  struck  him, 

Have  thus  proceeded.  .  .  . 

Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 

That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 

Tou  should  be  satisfied." 

Brutus  invariably  forgets  that  men  in  general  feel  and 
think  after  a  much  less  elevated  fashion  than  does  a 
reasoning  and  speculative  nature  hke  his,  and  are  in- 
finitely more  accessible  to  interested  motives  than  to 
what  is  strictly  right  and  just;  it  never  occurs  to  him 
that  they  are  more  swayed  by  passion  than  by  reason. 
Cassius  says  only  one  word  to  Antony,  but  it  is  the  very 
word  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and  to  the  par- 
ticular man ;  he  flatters  him,  and  dangles  before  his  eyes 
the  most  adroitly  chosen  motive  for  tempting  his  vanity: — 

"  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities." 

It  is  this  possession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  that  so  eminently  distinguishes  Cassius  from 
Brutus,  and  though,  morally,  he  was  worth  much  less 
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than  his  friend,  he  was  beyond  all  dispute  more  astute 
and  skilful. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  his  character :  something 
still  remains  to  be  said,  which  gives  rise  to  a  general 
remark  of  the  highest  importance  in  studying  Shake-  , 
speare's  dramatic  genius. 

Had  Cassius  been  only  an  envious  and  jealous  man, 
one  who  threw  himself  into  violent  political  opposition 
out  of  feelings  of  mere  personal  discontent, — if  his  heart 
had  been  absolutely  shrivelled  up  with  selfishness,  and 
left  frozen  by  the  absence  of  all  human  sentiment, — his 
undoubted  diplomatic  talents  would  never  have  succeeded 
in  attracting  oiu"  sympathy,  and  in  spite  of  his  cleverness 
we  should  have  felt  no  moral  interest  in  him  whatever. 
But — and  this  must  be  carefully  noted — he  does  manage 
to  inspire  a  moral  interest,  and  is  not  so  remote  from  the 
circle  of  our  sympathies  as  might  at  first  be  imagined. 
Doubtless  we  grant  him  none  of  the  deep  and  loving 
respect  that  we  pay  to  Brutus,  but  he  nevertheless 
deserves,  and  obtains  from  us,  a  certain  amount  of  esteem. 
If  now  we  turn  to  seek  the  means  by  which  Shakespeare 
gives  him  this  new  and  unexpected  aspect,  we  shaU  find 
that  it  is  eflFected  by  dint  of  several  very  delicate  touches, 
which,  without  destroying  the  fundamental  unity  of  his 
character,  seeTn  slightly  to  contradAct  it. 

For  instance,  Cassius  cherishes  a  personal  animosity 
against  Cajsar,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  marked  con- 
trast to  Brutus,  who,  without  any  dislike  to  the  man,  and 
on  the  contrary  with  the  tenderest  aflfection  for  him,  has 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  hatred  of  tyranny ;  yet 
neither  is  Cassius  altogether  devoid  of  a  share  in  this 
nobler  range  of  feelings,  and  objects  to  tyranny  as  well  as 
to  the  tyrant.  Shakespeare  here  follows  Plutarch,  who, 
in  North's  charming  roundabout  version,  relates  that — 

"Cassius,  eYen  from  Ms  cradle,  could  not  abide  any  manner  of 
ityrants;  as  it  appeared  wlien  be  was  but  a  boy,  and  went  into  the  same 
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school  that  FaustuS,  the  son  of  Sylla,  did.  And  Paustus,  hragging 
among  other  boys,  highly  hoasted  of  his  father's  kingdom :  Cassius 
rose  up  on  his  feet,  and  gave  him  two  good  wirts  on  the  ear.  Faustus' 
governors  would  have  put  this  matter  in  suit  against  Cassius :  but 
Pompey  would  not  suffer  them,  but  caused  the  two  boys  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  asked  them  how  the  matter  came  to  pass.  Then 
Cassius  said  unto  the  other  :  '  Gro  to,  Faustus.  Speak  again,  an  thou 
darest,  before  this  nobleman  here,  the  same  words  that  made  me  angry 
with  thee,  that  my  fists  may  walk  once  again  about  thine  ears.'  Such 
was  Cassius'  hot,  stirring  nature." 

Energy  of  this  kind  is  more  attractive  than  the  cold 
calculations  and  sorry  resentments  of  self-interest,  and 
Shakespeare  has  carefully  preserved  all  its  advantages  to 
the  subordinate  hero  of  his  tragedy,  who  is  as  fiery  and 
passionate  as  a  second  Achilles ;  nor  is  it  only  a  heated 
impulse  of  the  moment, — a  fervent  and  noble  spirit, 
worthy  of  Brutus  himself,  is  distinctly  discernible  in 
some  of  his  sayings,  as  for  instance  in  his  answer  to 
Casca,  who  remarks  (Act  I.,  Sc.  3) : — 

"  Casca.  Indeed  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  C»sar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then  ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius  : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit : 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure." 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  several  minor  respects  be- 
tween Cassius    and    Brutus :    when   Caesar    says,    "  he 

thinks  too  much  ...  he  reads  much such    men 

are  dangerous,"  he  says  it  of  Cassius  not   of  Brutus; 
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and  in  fact,  in  the  portrait  that  he  draws  of  him  in 
contrast  to  Antony,  he  describes  a  man  who  deserves 
nearly  as  much  respect  for  his  austere  private  life  as 
Brutus  himself.  And  although  he  has  none  of  the  rich 
humanity  which  distinguishes  Brutus,  and  may  appear 
like  a  sort  of  formidable  living  logical  machine,  when, 
in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare,  he  inaugurates  the 
series  of  revolutionary  crimes  by  coldly  voting  for  An- 
tony's death,  his  intellect,  nevertheless,  has  not  entirely 
frozen  his  heart;  he  loves  Brutus  gteatly,  with  the  love 
of  a  brother,  and  submits  to  his  moral  ascendency 
although  himself  the  elder  of  the  two,  with  a  humility 
that  does  him  honour.  He  yields  to  him  in  everything 
without  any  protracted  resistance,  even  when  right  is 
on  his  own  side ;  and  we  almost  lose  sight,  in  his  intense 
interest  in  aU  that  concerns  his  friend  and  in  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  his  sympathy,  of  the  unpardonable  sin 
he  committed  in  involving  Brutus  in  a  plot  so  wholly 
repugnant  to  his  nature. 

But  what  is  perhaps  still  more  surprising  is  that, 
while  Cassius  thus  approaches  Brutus,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent Brutus  too,  on  his  side,  shows  at  times  some 
resemblance  to  Cassius.  He  too  can  be  violent,  and  can 
lose  his  temper  and  be  unjust ;  even  he,  the  upright 
and  lofty-minded  Brutus,  flies  into  a  passion  quite  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  is  guilty  of  injustice  towards  his 
best  friend.  Cassius,  pained  beyond  all  words,  bends 
before  the  storm,  and  it  is  he  that  plays  the  finer  part, 
until  Brutus,  repenting  him  of  his  anger  and  returning 
to  his  true  nature,  speaks  the  word  of  peace. 

In  all  Shakespeare's  plays  there  is  no  finer  and  more 
memorable  scene  than  this  qua,rrel  between  the  two 
leaders  and  their' reconciliation ;  in  none  does  the  sove- 
reign art,  the  tryly  divine  power  of  this  greatest  among 
all  painters  of,/(^aracter  more  fully  disclose  itself,  and 
no  other  exemplifies  to  a  greater  degree  a  secret  that 
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belongs  to  Mm  alone  among  dramatic  poets.  This  scene, 
of  which  no  critic  will  ever  fathom  all  the  depths,  in- 
spired Coleridge  with  unbounded  admiration  : — 

"  I  know  no  part  of  Shakespeare,"  he  writes,  "  that  more  impresses 
on  me  the  belief  of  his  genius  being  superhuman  than  this  scene 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  In  the  gnostic  heresy,  it  might  have 
Ipeen  credited  with  less  absurdity  than  most  of  their  dogmas,  that  the 
Supreme  had  employed  him  to  create,  previously  to  his  function  of 
representing,  characters." 

The  groundwork  of  the  scene  Shakespeare  found  in 
Plutarch : — 

"  About  that  time  Brutus  went  to  pray  Cassius  to  come  to  the 
city  of  Sardis,  and  so  he  did.  .  .  .  Now,  as  it  commonly  happened  in 
great  affairs  between  two  persons,  both  of  them  having  many  friends 
and  so  many  captains  under  them,  there  ran  tales  and  complaints 
betwixt  them.  Therefore,  before  they  fell  in  hand  with  any  other 
matter,  they  went  into  a  little  chamber  together,  and  bade  every  man 
avoid,  and  did  shut  the  doors  to  them.  Then  they  began  to  pour 
out  their  complaints  one  to  the  other,  and  grew  hot  and  loud,  earnestly 
accusing  one  another,  and  at  length  fell  both  a-weeping.  .  .  .  One, 
Marcus  Phaonius,  that  took  upon  him  to'  counterfeit  a  philosopher, 
in  despite  of  the  doorkeepers  came  into  the  chamber,  and  with  a 
certain  scoffing  and  mocking  gesture  which  he  counterfeited  for  purpose, 
he  rehearsed  the  verses  which  old  Nestor  said  in  Homer : — 
My  lords,  I  pray  you  hearken  both  to  me. 
For  I  have  seen  mo  years  than  suchie  three. 
Cassius  fell  a-laughing  at  him ;  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out  of  the 
charaber.  .  .  .  The  next  day  after,  Brutus  did  condemn  and  vote 
Lucius  Pella  for  a  defamed  person,  for  that  he  was  accused  and  con- 
victed of  robbery  and  pilfery  in  his  office.  This  judgment  much  misliked 
Cassius,  .  .  .  and  therefore  he  greatly  reproved  Brutus  for  that  he 
would  show  himself  so  straight  and  severe  in  such  a  time  as  was 
meeter  to  bear  a  little  than  to  take  things  at  the  worst.  Brutus 
answered,  that  he  should  remember  the  Ides  of  March,  at  which  time 
they  slew  Julius  Csesar,  who  neither  taxed  nor  robbed  the  country, 
but  only  was  a  favourer  and  suborner  of  all  them  that  did  rob  and 
spoil  by  his  countenance  and  authority.  And  if  there  were  any 
occasion  whereby  they  might  honestly  set  aside  justice  and  equity 
they  should  have  had  more  reason  to  have  suffered  Csesar's  friends 
to  have  robbed  and  done  what  wrong  and  injury  they  had  wished 
than  to  bear  with  their  own  men." 
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By  the  time  we  come  to  this  scene — Act  IV.,  Sc.  3, — 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  in  their  original  integrity,  and  with  their 
essential  differences.  Brutus  we  know  to  be  an  idealist, 
of  a  calm  and  gentle  disposition,  loving  justice  blindly, 
and  firm  and  rigid  in  the  fulfilment  of  what  he  conceives 
to  be  his  duty;  Cassius  is  a  practical  politician,  of  a 
fiery  nature,  self-interested  and  clever,  and  not  over- 
scrupulous in  the  choice  of  means,  if  only  he  can  attain 
his  end.  Plutarch  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  bringing 
these  differences  forward  still  more  emphatically,  and 
any  other  poet  but  Shakespeare  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  seized  it,  pruning  away  every  detail  that  might 
conflict  ever  so  slightly  with  the  given  basis  of  each 
character,  and  adding  at  need  new  touches  to  bring  them 
into  still  sharper  relief  For  with  most  dramatic  poets 
the  first  and  great  consideration  is  unity  and  clearness ; 
when  they  have  conceived  a  type  their  first  care  is  to 
idealize  it,  and  accordingly  they  set  to  work  to  simplify 
and  generalize  it,  stripping  it  of  every  individual  pecu- 
liarity, and  rigorously  rejecting  all  those  little  contradic- 
tions and  slight  inconsistencies  which  give  the  delicate 
and  fugitive  expressions  of  life  and  reality.  All  their' 
portraits  are  taken  in  profile,  because  the  profile  gives 
the  real  character,  the  fi!xed  and  abiding  element  of  the 
human  countenance. 

Shakespeare's  method  is  utterly  different :  he  is  too 
sure  of  his  brush  not  to  paint  his  portraits  fearlessly 
in  full  face,  with  all  their  varying  and  fleeting  expressions. 
What  he  seeks  above  everything  is  not  unity  and  clear- 
ness, but  truth  and  life.  A  truth  is  only  true,  it  has 
been  said,  when  it  also  contains  its  contrary ;  in  other 
words,  all  that  is  absolute  and  cut-and-dried  is  false,  and 
truth  can  only  consist  of  half-tones  and  delicate  dis- 
tinctions. Shakespeare  carries  the  truth  of  his  characters 
so  far  that  the  point  of  perfection,  of  richness  and  of 
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fulness  is  reached,  at  which  they  contain  their  own 
contradiction. 

He  knew  that  in  real  life  men  are  not  always  logical 
and  consistent,  and  was  quite  aware  of  the  frailty  and 
weakness  of  even  the  best  and  strongest  amongst  them, 
so  he  shows  us  Brutus  unfaithful  for  the  moment  to  his 
nature  and  to  his  principles,  and  as  far  less  reasonable 
than  the  man  who  is  distinctly  inferior  to  him  morally ; 
in  point  of  fact,  in  the  quarrel  with  Cassius,  he  boldly 
makes  the  usually  just  and  generous-hearted  man  com- 
pletely in  the  wrong. 

Brutus  is  wrong  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the 
manner  of  his  complaint.  He  who  was  the  first  to  give 
the  example  of  lawlessness  and  licence,  in  violently  de- 
parting from  the  law  by  a  crime,  has  no  right,  in  the 
midst  of  the  horrible  confusion  of  the  civil  war  which 
he  himself  has  caused,  to  exact  from  his  lieutenant  a 
rectitude  of  conduct  which  he  has  not  shown  himself; 
and  it  belongs  not  to  the  murderer  of  Caesar  to  say  to 
violence  and  disorder,  "Thus  far  and  no  further."  He 
reproaches  Cassius  with  procuring  the  necessary  money 
for  the  campaign  by  dishonourable  means ;  but  without 
any  wish  to  extenuate  Cassius'  culpability,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  true  culprit  is  the  war.  He  who 
wishes  to  keep  his  hands  clean  should  never  go  to  war, 
and  he  who  once  ventures  upon  it  must  frankly  face  the 
necessity  of  committing  many  a  censurable  action.  The 
war  once  begun,  money  became  absolutely  indispensable ; 
obtained  it  must  be,  no  matter  by  what  means.  Brutus 
himself  was  so  alive  to  this  necessity,  that  his  complaints 
against  Cassius  fall  with  sudden  descent  from  the  pure 
and  sublime  regions  of  absolute  principles  to  that  of 
prosaic  and  personal  considerations,  and  he  bitterly  re- 
proaches his  colleague  with  having  refused  the  money  for 
which  he  had  sent  to  ask  him. 

Amazed  at  such  flagrant  injustice,  Cassius  exercises 
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all  his  self-control  and  restrains  his  anger ;  his  replies, 
at  first  sharp  and  hasty,  soften  by  degrees,  and  he 
gradually  calms  down  and  endeavours  to  calm  his  friend. 
He  would  almost  appear  to  have  some  intuition  of  the 
state  of  grief  poor  Brutus  is  in,  and  to  understand  that 
it  is  a  passing  and  abnormal  excitement  which  will  wear 
itself  out,  and  the  cause  of  which  will  sooner  or  later  be 
explained  to  him. 

The  explanation  is  soon  given.  Brutus  comes  to 
himself  and  gives  his  hand  to  his  friend,  and  then  only, 
when  peace  is  established  between  them,  he  utters  in  a 
broken  voice,  three  words,  to  which  his  great  and  silent 
sorrow  adds  nothing,  but  which  are  all-sufficient  to 
account  for  the  profound  perturbation  of  his  mind, — 
"Portia  is  dead."  Then,  at  this  heart-rending  news, 
Cassius  understands  everything,  he  forgets  everything, 
and  with  sublime  self-abnegation  exclaims :  "  How 
'scaped  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you  so  ? "  It  is  he,  the 
one  who  has  been  wronged,  that  begs  pardon  of  Brutus. 
His  Mend's  sorrow  becomes  his  own,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  two  great  men  is  sealed  by  the  grief  they 
have  in  common. 

When  we  seek  the  reason  of  Shakespeare's  incon- 
testable and  uncontested  pre-eminence  among  aU  other 
poets  as  a  delineator  of  character,  we  discover  in  the 
last  hiding-places  of  analysis,  that  it  consists  in  the 
largeness  and  breadth  of  his  treatment.  He  alone  dares 
to  introduce  into  his  portraits  the  little  seeming  con- 
tradictions, which  terrify  ordinary  reasoning  because  of 
their  apparent  inconsistency  with  the  general  outlines  of 
the  character,  although  in  reality  they  enhance  the 
resemblance  by  keeping  closer  to  nature. 

The  consistency  of  Shakespeare's  characters  is  uni- 
versally admired,  as  there  is  every  reason  it  should  be ; 
it  is  obvious  and  strikes  the  mind  at  once,  while  the 
contradictions  here  spoken  of  are  almost  imperceptible; 
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but  it  is  their  very  imperceptibility  that  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  critics  to  dwell  upon  them  with 
especial  care ;  for  without  destroying  the  inner  unity  of 
the  characters,  these  light  and  delicate  touches  break 
through  all  superficial  harmony  and  reveal  a  still  greater 
art  than  what  is  usually  the  object  of  admiration. 

Who  would  ever  have  guessed  beforehand — to  refer 
to  only  the  slightest  incident  of  this  incomparable  scene 
— that  at  the  entrance  of  the  officious  mediator,  who 
comes  and  preaches  peace  to  the  two  generals  when  they 
have  already  made  peace,  that  it  would  be  Brutus — ^the 
patient  and  gentle  Brutus — that  would  be  the  most 
exasperated;  or  that  it  would  be  Cassius, — the  violent 
and  choleric  man,  that  would  endeavour  to  protect  the 
meddlesome  intruder,  saying,  "  Bear  with  him,  Brutus : 
'tis  his  fashion"?  But  when  the  particular  circumstances 
are  taken  into  consideration,  all  surprise  at  the  anomaly 
vanishes.  The  fact  is  given  by  Plutarch,  the  reason  of  it 
by  Shakespeare. 

This,  then,  is  the  whole  truth,  the  living  truth. 
There  is  no  settling  on  a  general  and  accepted  type, 
with  a  determination  to  follow  it  blindly,  in  an  inflexible 
and  mechanical  manner:  but  every  modification  that 
the  type  might  undergo  in  any  given  circumstances,  is 
carefully  observed  and  noted.  What  Shakespeare,  with 
his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  poetry,  can  effect  for  so 
apparently  ungrateful  a  subject  as  Cassius,  is  amazing, 
for  he  actually  succeeds  in  making  us  feel  even  a  kindly 
interest  in  the  hard  and  unsensitive  egoist.  For,  after 
all,  in  spite  of  his  hardness  and  selfishness,  Cassius  is  a 
man  too,  and  nothing  human  can  be  wholly  foreign  t& 
the  creations  of  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets,  the  only 
one  whose  work  any  one  has  ever  ventured  to  compare 
to  that  of  the  Divine  Creator. 

It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  poetry  to  be  more  concise 
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than  history,  to  be  less  varied,  and  to  go  deeper  below 
the  surface ;  and  we  see  Shakespeare,  in  his  treatment  of 
Plutarch,  following  the  great  canon  of  art  which  teaches 
that  in  historical  tragedy  the  facts  must  be  epitomized 
and  brought  into  close  relation  with  each  other.  He 
obtained  the  necessary  materials  for  his  drama  prin- 
cipally by  a  process  of  elimination,  and  on  the  whole,  he 
added  less  than  he  left  out  of  the  historian's  account. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  his  poetry,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  poet,  was  enabled  by  virtue .  of  that  largeness 
of  touch  in  the  presentment  of  character  which  has 
already  been  signalled  as  the  dominant  feature  of  his 
genius,  to  offer  history  a  warm  and  hospitable  reception. 
In  philosophy  Cassius  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Epicureans,  and  believed  neither  in  another  life  nor  in  a 
Divine  Providence ;  but  this,  as  Plutarch  relates,  did  not 
prevent  him,  on  entering  the  senate  on  the  morning  of 
the  Ides  of  March,  from  "  casting  his  eyes  upon  Pompe^s 
image,  and  making  his  prayer  unto  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
alive ; "  or  from  being  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  mind  by 
the  sinister  omens  which  occurred  before  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  Shakespeare  was  careful  not  to  suppress  so 
natural  an  inconsistency.  "  0  ye  immortal  Gods !"  Cassius 
exclaims,  instinctively  glancing  upward,  when  horror- 
struck  at  the  news  of  Portia's  death  :  and  on  the  plains 
of  Philippi,  before  the  action,  he  says  to  Messala  (Act 
v.,  Sc.  1)— 

"  You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
And  his  opinion  :  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands, 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us ; 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone  ; 
And  in  their  stead  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Ply  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
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As  we  were  sickly  prey ;  their  shadows  seem 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.'' 

A  similar  inconsistency  appears  to  exist  between  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Brutus  and  his  practical 
sentiments  when  he  blames  Cato  for  committing  suicide, 
and  in  almost  the  same  breath  announces  his  resolution 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  should  he  lose  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  but  the  discrepancy  here  arises  from  Shake- 
speare having  been  misled  by  the  passage  in  North's 
Plutarch,  which  is  obscured  by  being  badly  printed. 
What  Brutus  there  really  says,  is  that  when  he  was  a 
young  man  and  inexperienced  in  the  world  he  blamed 
Cato  for  killing  himself,  but  that  now,  being  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  he  was  of  a  contrary  mind ;  but  owing  to  the 
clumsiness  of  the  printing,  Shakespeare  understood  him 
to  be  expressing  a  present  disapproval  of  Cato  instead  of 
one  of  past  years.* 

*  See  "  Julius  Csesar,"  Clarendon  Press  Series,  p.  195. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
JULIUS    c^sAR   {continued).     CASCA.     ciceeo.    portia. 

Casca. 

If  it  were  not  a  somewhat  hazardous  conjecture  when 
applied  to  the  most  impartial  of  dramatic  poets,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  type  of  character 
to  which  Casca  belongs  was  a  peculiar  favourite  of  Shake- 
speare's. In  the.  first  place,  he  is  a  humourist,  he  has  a 
strong  sense  of  the  comedy  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
nothingness  of  the  things  of  this  world.  It  is  he  that 
relates  in  a  tone  of  transcendent  mockery,  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius  who  are  not  at  all  in  a  mood  to  laugh  with  him, 
the  great  event  of  the  feast  of  Lupercal,  and  describes 
how  Antony  ofiered  the  crown  to  Csesar.  Brutus  is 
shocked  at  his  levity  of  tone,  and  when  Casca  leaves  them, 
he  expresses  his  disapprobation  with  aU  the  weighty- 
injustice  of  a  stem  moralist,  who  takes  everything 
seriously  and  who  as  a  matter  of  course  is  invariably 
wrong  in  his  judgments  of  men.  Cassius,  who  has  no 
obtuseness  of  this  sort,  answers  that  what  shocks  Brutus 
in  him  is  only  put  on,  and  that  he  may  be  safely  counted 
on  for  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise.  Casca,  when 
enrolled  amongst  the  conspirators,  soon  justifies  this 
opinion  of  him,  and  is  the  one  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
This  mingled  good-humour  and  practical  energy,  thig 
strength  and  solidity  of  character  underlying  all  his  merry 
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jests  and  laughter,  cannot  but  represent  not  only  one  of 
Shakespeare's  favourite  types,  but  the  special  type  of  his 
predilection,  if  we  admit,  with  his  most  learned  com- 
mentators, that  Henry  V.,  in  whom  these  characteristics 
are  most  strongly  marked,  was  his  ideal. 

Casca  is  moreover  an  aristocrat  in  true  disdainful 
English  fashion.  He  expresses  the  most  elegant  contempt, 
which  is  all  the  more  cutting  because  he  speaks  without 
any  bitterness,  and  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  for  the  foUy 
of  the  crowd,  and  for  their  dirty  hands  and  sweaty 
night-caps  and  stinking  breath  :  "  It  had  almost  choked 
Csesar ;  for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it :  and  for 
mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening 
my  lips  and  receiving  the  bad  air." 

One  of  the  rare  expressions  to  be  met  Avith  in 
Shakespeare,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  personal 
sentiment,  occurs  in  this  narrative  of  Casca's :  "  If  the 
tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according 
as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them,  as  they  used  to  do  the 
players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man." 

M.  Guizot,  after  describing  the  populace  which 
composed  the  pit  in  English  theatres  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  which  contemporary  writers  designated  by 
the  name  of  stinkards,  adds : — 

"  In  tlie  lot  of  actors,  working  for  the  amusement  of  such  a  public, 
there  must  have  been  much  that  was  unpleasant,  and  to  what  he 
suffered  in  this  way  we  may  be  allowed  to  attribute  the  aversion  for 
popular  assemblies  which  Shakespeare  shows  so  strongly  in  his  plays." 

To  what  extent  Shakespeare  shared  in  Casca's 
aristocratic  disdain,  and  how  far  personal  antipathy 
caused  him  to  depart  in  his  portrayal  of  the  people, 
from  the  poetic  impartiality  which  is  one  of  his  highest 
titles  to  glory,  is  a  curious  question,  but  one  which  it 
would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  answer  before  we 
come  to  examine  the  play  of  "  Coriolanus,"  in  which  the 
people  play  an  important  part. 
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One  last  thing  to  be  noticed  concerning  Casca  is  the 
wonderful  effect  that  the  prodigies  foretelling  the  death 
of  Csesar  have  upon  him ;  they  work  a  complete 
revolution  in  his  nature,  and  give  a  suddenly  meditative 
turn  to  his  usual  airiness  of  tone  :  his  irony  is  in  reality 
only  a  thin  and  superficial  covering,  which  falls  at  the 
first  serious  occasion  and  lets  the  true  nature  of  the  man 
be  seen. 

Cicero. 

Cicero  only  makes  his  appearance  ia  the  tragedy  as 
listening  to  Casca's  account  of  the  marvellous  sights  of 
the  night  he  had  been  witnessing ;  he  answers  his  reli- 
^ous  terror  with  a  philosophical  commonplace  -.-^ 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposSd  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things,  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves." 

There  is  nothing  highly  original  or  daring  in  this  remark, 
but  its  very  insignificance  seems  to  belong  ■  to  Shake- 
speare's conception  of  the  character;  besides  which, 
though  the  Roman  orator  may  say  nothing  very  im- 
portant himself,  he  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  play  in 
terms  sufficiently  explicit  to  make  his  faults  and  failings 
known.  When  Casca  describes  the  scene  at  the  offering 
of  the  crown  to  Csesar,  Cassius  inquires — 

"  Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Gas.  To  what  effect  ? 

Gasca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that  I'll  ne'er  look  you  i'  the  face 
again;  hut  those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another,  and 
shook  their  heads :  but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  -Greek  to  me." 

It  has  been  thought  ridiculous  in  Shakespeare  to  make 
Cicero  speak  Greek,  but  this  is  to  overlook  the  possi- 
bility of  a  characteristic  touch  being  intended  by  it. 
To  speak  at  a  time  like  that  in  Greek,  in  a  language 
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not  to  be  understood  by  the  common  people,  and  in  a 
manner  tbat  made  those  who  did  understand  smile 
meaningly  at  each  other,  implies  a  skilfulness  and  a 
regard  for  prudence  quite  at  one  with  the  traditional, 
and  more  or  less  historically  true,  representation  of  the 
friend  of  Atticus.* 

The  conspirators  did  not  dare,  Plutarch  tells  us,  to- 
acquaint  Cicero  with  their  conspiracy, — 

"  for  they  were  afraid  that  he,  being  a  coward  by  nature,  and  age  also 
having  increased  his.  fear,  he  would  turn  and  alter  all  their  purpose, 
and  quench  the  heat  of  their  enterprise,  seeking  by  persuasion  to  bring 
all  things  to  such  safety,  as  there  should  be  no  peril." 

But  such  an  endeavour  is  absolutely  fatal  to  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  to  action  of  every  kind:  Hamlet  did 
nothing,  because  he  sought  "by  persuasion  to  bring  all 
things  to  such  safety,  as  there  should  be  no  peril." 

Cassius,  for  once  making  a  mistake  and  failing  in  his 
usual  penetration — though  the  mistake,  after  all,  might 
be  on  the  part  of  the  poet, — is  inclined  at  first  starting 
to   enroll   Cicero  among  the   conspirators,  but    Brutus 

objects : — 

"  For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin."  ^ 

In  this  instance,  Brutus  was  enabled  by  the  natural 
antipathy  which  he  felt  towards  Cicero,  in  spite  of  his 
friendly  relations  with  him,  to  estimate  him  more  accu- 
rately than  even  Cassius  did,  the  close  observer  of  men. 
Pure  men  of  letters  like  Cicero,  who  are  chiefly  con- 


♦  Voltaire  had  no  higher  idea  of  Cicero  than  Shakespeare  had :  see 
the  lines  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Brutus  " : — 

"  Oic&on  qui  d'un  traitre  a  puni  I'insolence, 
Ne  sert  le  liberte  que  par  son  eloquence : 
Hardi  dans  le  B&at,  faible  dans  le  danger, 
Fait  pour  haranguer  Eome  et  non  pour  la  venger, 
LaisBons  Si  I'orateur  qui  charme  sa  patrie 
Le  soin  de  nous  louer  quand  nous  I'aurons  servie." 
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eemed  with  the  improvement  of  their  mental  faculties, 
are  looked  upon  askance  by  stoics  like  Brutus,  whose 
whole  aim  is  moral  perfection. 

"  Cicero's  friendship  with  Brutus,"  says  M.  Boissier,  "  was  a  very 
disturbed  and  stormy  one;  and  violent  discussions  broke  out  more 
than  once  between  them,  although  they  held  many  opinions  in  com- 
mon.. These  dissensions  naturally  arose  from  the  diversity  of  their 
characters :  never  did  two  friends  less  resemble  each  other ;  Cicero 
was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  society,  possessing  all  the  necessary 
qualities  for  social  success,  great  flexibility  of  opinion,  a  wide  tolerance 
for  others,  and  sufficiently  easy  terms  for  himself,  besides  a  talent  of 
steering  safely  between  all  parties,  and  a  naturally  indulgent,  easy- 
going disposition  which  made  Mm  understand  everything  and  accept 
almost  everything.  Though  he  wrote  very  indifferent  verses,  be  was' 
of  a  poetic  temperament,  strangely  versatile  in  his  impressions,  and 
irritably  sensitive ;  his  mind  was  swift  and  supple  and  far-reaching, 
quick  to  conceive,  but  equally  quick  to  abandon  his  ideas,  and  passing 
with  a  bound  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  He  never  formed  a 
serious  resolution  without  repenting  of  it  the  next  day.  Whenever 
he  took  a  side  in  any  matter,  he  was  warm  and  decided  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  then  gradually  grew  colder  and  colder." 

Cicero  is  accordingly  left  out  of  the  conspiracy  for  the 
reason  given  by  Brutus  : — 

"  For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin." 

But  neither  would  he  begin  anything  himself;  he  would 
rather  remain  inactive,  which  in  the  time  of  civil 
troubles,  when  calm  wisdom  is  only  a  form  of  selfishness, 
and  when  men  should  be  able  to  range  themselves  un- 
reservedly on  the  side  that  is  least  wrong,  is  always  a 
culpable  mode  of  conduct.  His  fate,  however,  was  to 
die  by  the  sword,  like  those  who  live  by  the  sword,  but 
with  this  difference — that  theirs  is  an  honourable  death,. 
whUe  his  was  inglorious.  Such  is  the  moral  lesson 
taught  by  Cicero's  death,  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy. 


2b 
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Portia. 

Portia  as  she  appears  in  Plutarch  is,  I  think,  an 
even  finer  and  more  interesting  character  to  study  than 
she  is  in  Shakespeare.  The  poet  has  undoubtedly  endued 
the  historian's  account  with  the  more  vivid  life  of  the 
drama,  and  has  given  more  force  to  her  words,  more 
distinctness  to  her  actions,  but  he  could  add  no  further 
feature  of  any  importance  to  her  character.  History 
furnishes  a  complete  and  finished  portrait  of  Portia,  to 
which  poetry  may  give  a  warmer  glow  and  richer  colour- 
ing, but  which  in  its  essential  lines  it  can  never  improve. 
It  is  only  fair  that  this  should  be  openly  and  clearly 
stated,  that  Plutarch  may  have  the  fuU  credit  of  his 
victories  in  a  most  unequal  combat,  in  which  it  would 
seem  that  his  highest  success  could  only  consist  in  not 
being  entirely  beaten.  But  not  only  does  the  poet's 
rendering  not  surpass  his  model,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
fall  a  little  short  of  it,  and  to  leave  out  some  of  its 
beauties,  which  apparently  belong  peculiarly  to  the  form 
of  narrative  and  refuse  to  be  transplanted  into  dramatic 
regions.  It  requires  aU  the  wooden  inflexibility  of  a 
systematic  admiration  not  to  regret  the  absence,  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy,  of  the  beautiful  scene  in  which 
Brutus  and  Portia  take  leave  of  each  other  at  Elea : — 

"  There  Porcia,  being  ready  to  depart  from  her  hushand,  Brutus, 
and  to  return  to  Eome,  did  what  she  could  to  dissemble  the  grief  and 
sorrow  she  felt  at  her  heart :  but  a  certain  painted  table  *  bewrayed 
her  in  the  end,  although  until  that  time  ,she  showed  always  a  constant 
and  patient  mind.  The  device  of  the  table  was  taken  out  of  the  Greek 
stories,  how  Andromache  accompanied  her  husband  Hector  when  he 
went  out  of  the  city  of  Troy  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  how  Hector  de- 
livered her  his  little  son,  and  how  her  eyes  were  never  off  him.  Porcia, 
seeing  this  picture,  and  likening  herself  to  be  in  the  same  case,  she 
fell  a-weeping :  and  coming  thither  oftentimes  in  a  day  to  see  it,  she 

*  Picture. 
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■wept  still.     Acilius,  one  of  Brutus'  friends,  perceiving  that,  rehearsed 
the  verses  Andromache  speaketh  to  this  purpose  in  Homer : — 
'  Thou,  Hector,  art  my  father,  and  my  mother,  and  my  brother, 
And  husband -eke,  and  all  in  all :  I  mind  not  any  other.' 
Then  Brutus,  smiling,  answered  again :  '  But  yet,'  said  he,  '  I  cannot 
for  my  part,  say  unto  Porcia,  as  Hector  answered  Andromache — 
Tush,  meddle  thovi  with  duly  weighing  out 
Thy  maids  their  task,  and  pricking  on  a  clout. 
For,  indeed,  the  weak  constitution  of  her  body  doth  not  suffer  her  to 
perform  in  show  the  valiant  acts  that  we  are  able  to  do :    but  for 
courage  and  constant  mind,  she  showed  herself  as  stout  in  the  defence 
of  her  country  as  any  of  us.' " 

Tlie  Portia  of  Plutarch,  in  the  way  in  which  she 
understood  and  exhibited  married  love,  certainly  repre- 
sents the  most  beautiful  type  of  a  wife  easily  conceivable, 
and  yet  she  belongs  to  the  ancient  world.  Before  the 
publication  of  various  important  works,  among  which 
that  of  M.  Havet,*  on  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and 
that  of  M.  Boissier,  on  the  religion  of  Rome,t  must  be 
■specially  mentioned,  had  begun  to  spread  abroad  more 
■exact  notions  on  the  subject,  there  existed  in  commonly 
■received  opinion  an  abyss  between  the  condition  of 
women  in  ancient  and  their  condition  in  modern  times; 
and  it  was  ordinarily  believed  that  women  were  looked 
down  upon  by  classical  antiquity,  and  that  respect  for 
them  was  due  to  Christian  and  Germanic  influences. 

Apparent  proofs  were  not  wanting  in  support  of  this 
prejudice.  If  we  consult  the  laws  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
we  shall  see  women  everywhere  kept  in  what  one  is 
inclined  to  call  a  barbarous  state  of  legal  inferiority, 
.and  never  considered  free  to  act  alone  and  to  dispose  of 
themselves. 

"  In  marriage,  as  understood  by  the  ancients,"  writes  M.  Lallier, 
1,he  author  of  an  interesting  essay  on  "  La  Condition  de  la  Femme  dans 

*  ''  Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines,"  Paris,  Michel  Levy,  1871. 
t  "La   Eeligion   Romaine    d'Auguste    aux    Antonins,"    Hachette, 
Paris,  1874. 
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la  Pamille .  Atlidnienne  au  ¥».  et  au  VI".  Sieole,"  "  tlie  wife'  counted 
as  nothing.  Her  feelings  were  never  consulted,  nor  was  she  chosen 
for  her  own  sake,  but  simply  accepted  as  a  necessary  instrument  for 
the  continuation  of  the  family  and  of  the  city ;  nothing  fm-ther  seems 
to  have  been  expected  of  her,  nor  was  she  supposed  to  have  any  other 
virtue :  her  duty  was  fuliilled  when  she  had  given  birth  to  her  sons. 
.  .  .  There  was  no  question  ofmutual  inclination  or  motives  of  affection; 
the  married  couple  diil  not  come  together  to  share  each  other's  thoughts 
and  feelings,  or  to  be  mutual  helps  in  the  trials  of  life,  but  were  simply 
acquitting  themselves  of  a  patriotic  and  religious  obligation,  in  provid- 
ing future  citizens  for  the  state,  who  would  take  their  fathers'  places, 
and  in  their  turn  offer  domestic  sacrifices.  .  .  .  But  from  the  moment 
that  marriage  is  degraded  into  a  civic  duty,  and  becomes  nothing  but 
an  obligation  which  it  is  impossible  to  evade  without  sinning  against 
religion  and  against  the  State,  the  charm  of  domestic  life  is  done  away 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  wife  is  greatly  lessened. 
The  Athenian  lent  himself  to  marriage  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  one  pays  a  debt, — slowly  and  reluctantly.  The  interesi  of 
the  Republic  required  the  introduction  of  a  wife  into  his  household, 
and  so  far  he  obeyed  its  behests,  but  he  strictly  measured  the  share  she 
would  have  in  his  life,  and  when  these  limits  were  once  settled  he 
troubled  himself  no  further  with  the  cares  of  his  family." 

At  Eome,  the  Censor  Metellus,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  preached  matrimony  to  his  fellow-citizens  ia 
these  terms,  as  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  and  often 
repeated  since: — 

"  Citizens,  if  we  could  live  without  having  wives,  we  should  all 
avail  om-selves  of  the  possibility,  ea  mqlestia  careremus,  but  since 
Nature  has  chosen  to  make  it  as  impossible  to  do  without  them  as  it  is 
disagreeable  to  live  with  them,  let  us  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  our 
.short  life  to  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  which  endures  for  ever." 

If  we  turn  from  legislators  to  philosophers,  we  shall 
imd  many  contemptuous  passages  in  their  writings,  in 
which  wives  are  slightingly  spoken  of  and  the  idea  of 
marriage  reduced  to  a  very  low  level  indeed.  Socrates 
says  to  one  of  his  friends,  as  though  it  were  quite  a 
matter  of  course,  "  Is  there  anybody  that,  you  talk  less  to 
than  to  your  wife  ? "  When  Plato  wishes  to  describe  a 
democratic   society,   over  which    the   magistrates,   like 
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awkward  cupbearers,  have  spilt  the  wine  of  liberty  s6  that 
it  has  become  intoxicated  with  it,  and  utterly  lost. its 
reason,  he  represents  the  slave  refusing  to  obey  his 
master,  and  the  wife  alleging  her  equality  with  her  hus- 
band, as  the  climax  of  disorder.  And  Aristotle  is  still 
more  impertinent  r  "  There  certainly  may  be  some  honest 
women  and  slaves,"  he  says,  "but  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  women  are  an  inferior  species,  and  that  the 
slave  is  altogether  bad."  The  Roman  philosophers  express 
themselves  in  their  speculative  writings  in  the  same 
strain  as  the  Greeks.* 

And  when  after  having  read  these  impertinent 
remarks,  we  enter  with  Tacitus  into  the  new  world  of 
Germany,  with  all  its  veneration  for  women  and  its  deep 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  marriage,  the  contrast  certainly 
appears  complete.  Later  on,  the  Germanic  idea  received 
the  fullest  consecration  from  Christianity,  so  much  so  that 
the  supreme  expression  of  respect  for  women  may  be 
found  in  the  incident  related  in  the  biography  of  a  mystic 
German  in  mediaeval  times : — 

"  Oae  day  he  met  a  womaa  in  the  dirtiest  street  of  the  town,  and 
immediately  stepped  into  the  mud  to  let  her  pass  in  the  only"  part  that 
was  dry.  She,  seeing  this  act  of  humility,  said  to  him,  '  My  father, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  You  are  a  priest  and  a  monk.  Why  do  you 
give  up  the  path  to  me,  who  am  only  a  weak  woman  ? '  Brother  Henry 
answered,  'My  sister,  it  is  my  custom  to  honour  and  venerate  all 
women,  because  they  remind  my  heart  of  the  powerful  Queen  of 
Heaven,  the  Mother  of  my  God. '  "f 

But  to  mix  up  all  the  different  periods  of  classical 
antiquity  together,  and  then  to  say  of  it,  as  a  whole,  that 
it  despised  women,  and  showed  itself  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving an  elevated  ideal  of  marriage,  would  be  to  make  a 
great  mistake ;  many  distinctions  and  reservations  have 
to  be  made  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this  matter, 
— the  distinction  between  law  and  custom,  between  the 

*  Gaston  Boissier.         t  Heiniich,  "  History  of  German  Literature.*' 
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paradoxes  of  philosophers  and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
community,  between  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  and  the  suc- 
ceeding periods  of  its  history,  and  finally  the  distinction 
between  Athens  and  Rome. 

In  studying.  cl6sely  the  life  of  ancient  societies,  we 
find  that  the  laws  were  often  considerably  at  variance 
with  the  prevailing  custom,  the  consideration  claimed  for 
women  by  manners  and  habits  going  far  beyond  their 
legal  rights ;  in  which  conflict  it  was  custom  that  invari- 
ably carried  the  day.  In  our  own  times,  as  M.  Lallier 
ingenuously  remarks — 

"  A  very  erroneous  notion  would  be  entertained  of  the  important  part 
played  by  -women  in  French  society,  if  we  were  to  judge  simply  by  the 
articles  of  the  civil  code  which  define  the  respective  rights  and  duties 
of  husband  and  wife." 

And  France  is  probably  not  the  only  country  to 
which  the  remark  applies.  Iii  point  of  fact,  the  para- 
doxes of  philosophers  signify  nothing.  Witticisms  of  a 
commonplace  kind  on  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
women  are  as  frequent  now  as  they  were  in  former  days, 
all  resolving  themselves  in  their  final  analysis  into  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  Hesiod,  which  is  weighty  and 
full  of  wisdom  as  any  maxim  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  better  than  a 
good  woman,  or  worse  than  a  bad  one."  And  even  Aris- 
totle, in  spite  of  his  depreciatory  remarks  already  cited, 
speaks  of  the  tenderness  between  man  and  wife,  and 
of  the  harmony  of  soul  necessary  for  happiness ;  while 
Pythagoras  dwells  with  great  eloquence  upon  the  love 
with  which  a  man  should  regard  the  woman  who  has 
left  her  father's  house  for  his  sake,  and  who  loves  him 
even  more  dearly  than  her  parents,  the  authors  of  her 
existence. 

No  women  were  more  surrounded  with  respect  than 
those  of  Homer's  heroic  world ;  but  later  on,  a  grave 
alteration  took  pldce  in  this  respect  in  the  manners  of 
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the  Greeks,  so  that  the  most  important  distinction  to  be 
made  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  women  in  antiquity- 
comes  to  be  that  between  Athens  and  Rome. 

In  Rome,  women  were  treated  with  far  greater  con- 
sideration than  in  Athens.  The  Athenians  shut  their 
women  up  in  the  apartments  specially  reserved  for  them, 
and  esteemed  it  their  highest  honoxu-  to  have  nothing 
said  of  them,  good  or  bad.  Rome  knew  nothing  of  the 
institution  of  the  gynecium,  and  frankly  associated 
women  with  the  life  of  men,  and  in  the  atrium,  the 
centre  of  a  Roman  house,  used  as  a  general  sitting-room 
for  the  family,  and  as  a  reception-room  for  either  friends 
or  strangers,  the  married  woman — ^the  Matron,  as  the 
Romans  reverently  called  her — took  her  place  beside  her 
husband.  The  Romans  always  had  a  very  high  ideal  of 
marriage,  which  they  regarded  as  the  blending  of  two 
lives  into  one,  and  it  is  to  their  legal  writers  that  we  owe 
the  well-known  definition :  "  Marriage  is  a  union  for  the 
pursuit  of  things  human  and  divine — juris  hv/mani  et 
divini  com/municatio  .  .  .  uxor  socia  humance  rei  atque 
divince." 

The  personal  importance  of  women  continually  in- 
creased in  Roman  society :  the  time  at  which  they 
played  the  greatest  part  in  history  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  Republic  and  the  beginning  of  the  Empire :— - 

"  We  see  them,"  wrote  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,*  "  taking  part  in 
conspiracies  and  civil  wars,  as  for  instance  Servilia  in  Sallust's  '  War  of 
Catalina,'  and  Fulvia  in  the  proscriptions.  They  also  took  part  in  the 
court-intrigues  under  Augustus  and  the  other  Cjesars,  as  is  seen  in 
Livia  and  Agrippina.  Their  new-found  independence  was  used  by 
some  to  subserve  their  love  of  pleasure ;  by  others,  their  ambition ;  and 
by  others  again,  to  contribute  to  the  dignity  of  married  life :  take,  for 
example,  Pauline  ready  to  die  with  Seneca,  or  Arria  who,  to  encourage 
her  husband  to  kill  himself,  stabbed  herself  with  a  sword  and  then, 
drawing  it  covered  with  blood  from  her  breast,  gave  it  to  her  husband, 
saying, '  Take  it,  Poetus  ;  there  is  nothing  painful  in  it.' " 

"  "  Cours  de  litterature  dramatique,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  262. 
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To  this  heroic  race  belonged  Portia  ;  but  what  adds  a 
peculiar  attraction  to  the  grandeur  of  her  character  is 
that  in  her  case,  as  in  that  of  Brutus,  heroism  extin- 
guished none  of  the  gentler  feelings  of  humanity :  nothing 
could  be  less  theatrical  than  her  stoicism,  and  her  whole 
nature  was  intensely  sensitive — it  was  this,  indeed,  that 
killed  her.  How  acute  her  feelings  were  may  be  seen  in 
her  deadly  anguish  on  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March, 
and  in  the  tearful  farewell  she  took  of  Brutus  when 
leaving  Elea ;  we  know,  too,  that  she  died,  as  Brutus  him- 
self says,  of  grief,  causing  her  owa  death  in  the  madness 
of  despair. 

Plutarch  tells  tis  of  her  heroism  in  giving  herself  a 
wound  in  the  thigh  to  make  sure  that  no  pain  or  grief 
could  overcome  her;  and  in  Shakespeare  the  scene  is 
given  with  all  the  perfection  of  dramatic  language  (Act 
II.,  Sc.  1)  :— 

"  For.  Upon  my  knees 

I  ctaim  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate"  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 
Why  you  are  heavy.  .  .  . 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife  ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

For.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well  reputed, — Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sexj 
Being  so  father'd  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  can  I  bear  that  with  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Fru.  0  ye  Gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! " 
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In  this  splendid  metamorphosis  of  a  simple  narrative 
into  a  dramatic  scene,  the  poet  naturally  accentuates 
■every  point  of  Portia's  character,  and  especially  her  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  marriage  and  of  what  is  owing  to  her  as 
a  wife. 

"  Shakespeare's  Portia,"  says  M.  Saint-Maro  Grirardin,"  ventures  further 
than  the  Portia  of  Plutarch  in  claiming  her  share  in  her  husband's 
perils ;  and,  in  fact,  in  her  notions  of  her  rights  and  of  her  duties,  there 
is  much  of  the  Christian  and  even  of  the  English  wife." 

That  Shakespeare's  Portia  is  a  Christian  and  an 
Englishwoman  may  be  true — I  have  no  wish  to  dispute 
it, — but  between  her  and  her  prototype  I  see  no  essential 
difference,  but  one  in  degree  only.  And,  as  I  have  said 
before,  what  strikes  me  as  even  more  marvellous  than 
Shakespeare's  poetry  is  the  existence  and  portrayal  of 
such  a  character  in  the  heart  of  pagan  antiquity.  Ever 
^ince  ancient  times  there  have  been  those  who  did  honour 
to  marriage,  even  as  there  have  been  some — and,  in  point 
of  fact,  many — in  modern  days  who  have  not  entirely 
reached  Plutarch's  ideal  in  his  treatise  on  love,  in  which 
he  protests  against  any  lower  and  meaner  doctrine  of 
marriage  than  that  of  its  being  the  union  of  two  hearts. 

If  we  wish  to  see  a  case  presenting  the  most  complete 
and  amusing  contrast  to  the  relations  between  Brutus 
and  Portia,  we  can  also  find  it  in  that  collection  of  aU 
possible  characters,  Shakespeare's  plays.  We  have  only 
to  turn  to  "  Henry  IV."  (Act  II.,  Se.  3),  where  Hotspur 
abruptly  tells  his  wife  he  is  about  to  start  in  two  hours' 
time,  without  telling  her  why  he  leaves  or  where  he  is 
going.  A  man  of  rash  and  hasty  disposition,  with  none 
■of  the  refinements  of  thought  and  culture,  without  any 
need  or  wish  for  an  ideal  love,  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
such  a  wife  as  Brutus  had,  or  to  be  capable  of  such 
veneration  as  Brutus  was ;  and  accordingly  he  treats  his 
wife  more  as  a  child  than  as  a  womain : — 
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"  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  a  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.    But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout : 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  will  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate ! 
Lady^    How !  so  far  ? 
Jlot.    Not  an  inch  further.'' 

Hotspur  thought  with  Racine  that  a  woman  is  "a- 
body  -which  is  all  tongues,"  and  would  have  said  with  La 
Fontaine,  "  Nothing  weighs  more  heavily  than  a  secret,, 
to  carry  it  far  is  difficult  for  ladies."  But  here  I  stop, 
for  if  I  were  to  quote  French  authors,  beginning  with  the 
greatest,  I  should  find,  more  satirical  hits  at  women  in 
one  single  period,  than  in  the  whole  of  antiquity,  Greek 
or  Eoman ;  and  what  is  worse,  I  should  also  find  a  con- 
stant tendency,  which  neither  England,  nor  Rome,  nor 
even  light  and  gay  Athens  ever  exhibited,  to  turn  the 
sacred  institution  of  marriage  into  ridictde. 


(  379  ) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.   ANTONY.   CLEOPATRA. 

Shakespeare,  as  we  have  seen  in  speaking  of  Cassius,  in 
order  to  make  his'  characters  more  lifelike,  and  truer  to 
nature,  had  no  hesitation  in  representing  them  in  so 
many  different  moods  and  aspects  as  almost  to  verge 
upon  inconsistency.  I  am  always  careful,  in  expressing 
this  idea,  to  modify  it  by  some  little  qualifying  word,  as 
it  is  obvious  that  the  inconsistency  must  never  be  allowed 
to  be  too  obtrusive.  The  apparent  contradictions  must 
be  delicate  enough  to  admit  of  reconciliation  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  character,  as  otherwise,  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  gaining  variety,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  anarchy  and  confusion.  Shakespeare's  cha- 
racters never  fail  to  fulfil  the  two  essential  laws  of  unity 
and  clearness ;  only,  unity,  as  understood  by  him,  is  larger 
and  richer  than  that  of  other  dramatic  poets,  and  his 
clearness  allows  the  mingling  of  many  diflferent  colours 
in  a  strikingly  bold  manner. 

So  many  different  elements  go  to  make  up  the 
character  of  Antony,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a 
distinct  notion  of  it,  without  first  disengaging  from  its 
adjuncts  its  fundamental  and  characteristic  feature. 

The  essential  definition  of  this  strange  and  many- 
sided  personage  may  be  given  summarily  as  a  noble 
nature   destitute  of  any  moral  sense.*     Is  nobility  of 

*  "  A  man  of  genius,  without  moral  fibre." — Dowden,  p.  289. 
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nature,  it  may  be  asked,  compatible  "with  an  absence  of 
moral  principle  ?  It  may  appear  strange  to  place  the  two 
terms  in  such  close  juxtaposition,  but  the  state  of  things 
thus  implied  is  of  only  too  real  occurrence. 

There  are  men  who  are  passionately  affected  by  every 
thing  that  is  beautiful — ^fine  forms,  fine  sentiments,  fine 
actions,  fine  characters,  excite  their  enthusiastic  admir- 
ation,— but  in  whom  the  pure  and  simple  love  of  what  is 
right,  is  not  manifest  to  the  same  extent,  or  indeed  to 
any  extent  at  all,  and  with  whom  the  moral  element, 
which  according  to  the  more  elevated  doctrine  of  ideal 
beauty,  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  true  beauty 
worthy  of  the  name,  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in  their 
afieetions.  These  men  are  capable  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
fine  trait  of  virtue,  not  because  it  is  virtuous  but  because 
it  is. fine;  they  themselves  would  be  capable  of  acts 
having  all  the  appearance  of  virtue — ^they  could  be 
magnificent,  generous,  chivalrous,  even  heroic, — but  all 
the  time  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  brilliant  falsehood, 
for  their  conduct  has  no  moral  principle  for  its  basis, 
and  is  determined  by  an  attraction  which  charms  their 
imagination,  and  not  by  the  idea  of  duty  ruling  in  their 
conscience.  Besides  the  morality  enforced  by  duty, 
nothing  is  commoner  or  better  known  than  that  dictated 
by  self-interest  or  by  pleasure ;  but  there  yet  remains 
another  system  of  ethics,  which  is  less  studied  and  has, 
too,  fewer  disciples  than  these,  and  it  is  of  this  aesthetic 
morality,  as  it  may  be  called,  that  Antony  is  the  type. 

But  now  that  we  have  penetrated  to  this  secret 
spring  of  his  nature,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against 
seeiag  that  only,  and  be  careful  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
all  the  other  lights  and  shades  of  his  character,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  their  being  too  coarse  or  too  obvious, 
and  so  make  too  refined  a  personage  of  this  man,  who 
was  moreover  an  Epicurean  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term. 
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Antony  had  a  robust  body  and  temperament ; — 

"he  had  a  goodly  thick  beard,"  says  Plutarch,  "a  broad  forehead, 
crooked-nosed,  and  there  appeared  such  a  manly  look  in  his  countenauce, 
as  is  commonly  seen  in  Hercules'  pictures,  stamped  or  graven  in  metal. 
Now  it  had  been  a  speech  of  old  time,  that  the  family  of  the  Antonii 
■were  descended  from  one  Anton,  the  son  of  Hercules,  whereof  the  ' 
family  took  name.  This  opinion  did  Antony  seek  to  confirm  in  all  his 
doings :  not  only  resembling  him  in  the  likeness  of  his  body,  but  also 
in  the  wearing  of  his  garments." 

It  may  be  added  that  besides  all  these  points  of  resem- 
blance to  his  great  ancestor,  he  principally  imitated  him 
in  his  relations  with  Omphale. 

The  licence  of  his  manners  is,  however,  far  less  offen- 
sive in  Shakespeare  than  in  Plutarch.  The  poet  has  toned 
down  or  omitted  all  that  could  make  him  contemptible 
or  odious — ^his  wild  orgies,  and  several  instances  given 
in  liistory  of  his  ferocious  cruelty,  violence,  and  plunder, — 
and  has  only  left  him  vices  of  a  more  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing kind. 

Of  an  open  nature,  happy  and  expansive,  he  is  one  of 
those  amiable  egoists  who  desire  the  happiness  of  others 
as  an  element  of  their  own  well-being. 

The  entrance  of  this  roman  Don  Juan  in  "Julius 
Csesar  "  almost  recalls  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset : — 

"  Tendant  sa  coupe  d'or  h  ceux  qu'il  voit  sourire, 
Voulant  voir  leur  bonheur  pour  y  chercher  le  sien." 

His  first  words  are  to  reassure  Csesarwith  regard  to 
Cassius : — 

"  Fear  him  not,  Cassar,  he's  not  dangerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Eoman,  and  well  given." 

Antony  asks  nothing  better  than  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  all  parties  ahke,  republicans  as  well  as  Caesar. 
It  is  such  folly,  he  thinks,  for  a  man  to  go  about  creating 
a  hard  and  embittered  existence  for  himself,  by  indulging 
in  feelings  of  rancour  or  animosity  or  ambition,  or 
through  an  over-scrupulous  attention  to  justice,  T^hen 
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every  thing  around  Mm  is  inviting  him  to  enjoyment. 
Ambition  is  utterly  foreign  to  Antony's  nature,  and  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  have  preferred  being 
first  in  his  village  to  being  second  in  Rome;  his  one 
aim  was  pleasure,  and  he  had  no  desire  for  power  or 
honours  beyond  such  as  might  give  free  scope  to  his 
tastes;  besides  which,  for  voluptuous  natures  like  his, 
the  second  place,  which  offers  nearly  all  the  privileges  of 
regal  power  without  its  cares,  is  distinctly  more  desirable 
than  the  first.  And  so  we  see  him  gladly  remaining 
second  to  Csesar,  and  after  Caesar's  death,  hastening  to  call 
Octavius  to  succeed  in  the  dictatorship :  the  division  of 
the  Empire  suited  him  exactly,  but  the  thought  of  secur- 
ing the  whole  for  himself  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him. 

This  tendency  always  to  take  the  second  place  was 
not  so  much  due  to  conscious  intention  on  Ajitony's  part, 
as  it  was  the  result  of  his  natural  inclination.  He  was  a 
bom  disciple,  ever  ready,  that  is,  to  yield  unresistingly  to 
the  sway  of  any  genius  that  he  recognized  as  greater  than 
his  own,  and  delighting  in  hero-worship.  Besides  his 
gift  for  subordination,  he  has,  as  Professor  Dowden 
remarks,  an  enthusiasm  for  great  personalities,  such  as 
a  Julius  Csesar,  or  a  Cleopatra.  Fear  probably  played 
a  greater  part  than  love  in  the  ascendency  that  his  wife 
Fulvia  had  over  him, — a  virago  who  carried  matters  with 
a  high  hand,  and  fought  in  the  field  like  a  man,  while 
he  was  away  in  Alexandria  behaving  like  a  weak 
woman;  but  at  the  news  of  her  death  he  breaks  out 
into  regrets,  exclaiming,  "There's  a  great  spirit  gone!" 
("Antony  and  Cleopatra,''  Act  I,  Sc.  2).  The  thought 
of  her  stirs  his  aesthetic  imagination,  and  he  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  far  less  rejoiced  at  being  rid  of  her,  than 
to  be  sincerely  affected  by  the  loss  of  so  rare  a  character. 
There  was  something  more  than  mere  beauty  and  charm, 
there  must  have  been  an  intellectual  power  in  the  fas- 
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cination  Cleopatra  exercised  over  him,  and  by  which 
he  was  so  completely  subjugated.  Weak,  in  spite  of  his 
bodily  strength,  "  weak,  and  needing  like  ivy,  the  support 
of  others,"*  the  presence  of  some  one  person  that  he 
could  serve  or  adore  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  It 
was  to  this  deeply  rooted  instinct  that,  as  Gervinus 
remarks,  his  worship  of  the  great  Alcides  as  a  tutelar 
deity,  and  the  invocations  he  addressed  to  him,  were 
probably  due. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  Octavius,  his  colleague, 
and  later  on  his  rival  and  foe,  were  of  a  very  mixed 
kind ;  in  his  heart  he  hated  and  despised  him ;  the  pale, 
beardless  youth,  cold,  reserved,  and  hypocritical,  with 
neither  talent  nor  martial  courage,  was  absolutely  alien 
to  Antony's  nature.  There  was  no  one  but  "barren- 
spirited"  Lepidus,  who  was  but  an  ass  to  be  "led  or 
driven,  as  we  point  the  way,"  "a  slight,  unmeritable 
man,"  for  whom  he  had  a  greater  contempt.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  fuUy  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
Octavius  whose  fortune  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he 
yielded  to  him  on  every  occasion:  on  the  plains  of 
Philippi  it  is  sufficient  for  Octavius  to  say,  "  I  will  do 
so,"  to  make  Antony  give  up  to  him  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  which  he  had  intended  to  take  himself. 
He,  the  experienced  and  valiant  general,  consents  to  take 
a  post  of  secondary  importance  and  to  fight  against 
Cassius,  while  his  young  and  presumptuous  colleague,  who 
was  as  wanting  in  courage  as  he  was  in  skiU,  awaits  the 
attack  of  Brutus.  Later  on,  when  he  has  at  last  resolved 
to  leave  Egypt  and  Cleopatra  for  a  while,  and  to  return 
to  Rome,  he  asks  pardon  from  Octavius,  "  so  far  as  befits 
mine  honour  to  stoop  in  such  a  case,"  and  entering  of 
his  own  accord  into  the  plans  of  the  new  Caesar,  allows 
himself  to  be  married  to  his  sister  Octavia. 

"■  Alfred  de  Musset. 
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"  My  amazed  spirit  trembles  before  hers,"  says  Eacine's 
Nero  in  "  Britaimieus,"  speaking  of  Agrippina,  which 
reminds"  one  of  Antony's  interviews  with  the  soothsayer 
("Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  II.,  Sc.  3) — 

"  Ant.  Say  to  me 

Whose  fortune  shall  rise  higher,  Csesar's  or  mine  ? 

Sooth.  Csesar's. 
Therefore,  0  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
"Thy  dremon  (that  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Nohle,  courageous,  high,  unmatohable. 
Where  Cesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Pear,  as  being  o'erpower'd ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you." 

The  personage  of  Antony  fills  both  "  Julius  Csesar " 
and  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra ; "  in  the  first,  he  is  domi- 
nated by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  still  living  spirit 
of  a  great  man  who  has  himself  passed  away;  and  in 
the  second,  he  is  dominated  by  an  impassioned  devotion 
to  the  Egyptian  Queen. 

No  doubt  can  be  felt  concerning  the  reality  of 
Antony's  afiection  for  Csesar,  or  the  sincerity  of  his 
grief  at  his  violent  death.  Whether  alone,  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  messenger  from  Octavius,  or  among  the 
assassins,  his  lamentations  are  the  same : — 

"  0  mighty  Csesar !     Do^t  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  " 

"  Fare  thee  well,"  he  exclaims  with  deep  emotion,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  conspirators,  asks  if  his  death  is  to- 
be  the  next ;  if  so — 

"  There  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Cjesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Live  a  thousand  years 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Csesar  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age.'' 
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Sublime  self-devotion !  But  notice  well  liow  the 
imagination  of  this  artistic  nature  was  captivated  by 
the  splendid  surroundings  of  the  scene — to  be  struck 
here,  close  to  Csesar,  by  the  swords  enriched  by  the 
noblest  blood  of  all  this  world,  and  by  men  who  were 
the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  their  age.  These  last 
words  were  spoken  by  him  in  no  spirit  of  flattery  or  of 
cringing ;  they  ai'e  simply  the  expression  of  his  sincere 
admiration  for  the  conspirators,  and  especially  for  the 
chief  and  greatest  of  them  all.  Let  us  turn  to  the  field 
of  battle  at  Philippi,  where  Antony,  victorious  and 
avenged,  looks  on  the  dead  body,  not  this  time  of  Csesar, 
but  of  Brutus,  and  pronounces  a  solemn  dirge  over  him : — 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Eoman  of  them  all.  .  .  . 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world, '  This  was  a  man ! ' " 

He  not  only  gave  magnificent  words  of  praise  to  Brutus, 
but  also,  as  Agrippa  teUs  us,  shed  tears  over  him  : — 

"  When  Antony  found  Julius  Csesar  dead, 
He  cried,  almost  to  roaring ;  and  he  wept, 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain." 

("  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  IH.,  So.  2.) 

This  paints  Antony  exactly:  with  his  artistic  tem- 
perament he  could  give  admiration  and  tears  alike  to 
the  victim  and  to  the  murderer;  it  was  easy  for  him, 
devoid  as  he  was  of  any  moral  standard,  but  with  a 
splendid  capacity  of  receiving  vivid  impressions  from 
everything  that  was  beautiful  or  grand,  to  combine  these 
contrasts  in  feeliag.  He  looked  upon  the  world  as  a 
stage,  in  which  each  person  had  a  part  to  play,  and  in 
his  sight  the  loss  of  such  an  actor  as  Caesar  was  heightened 
rather  than  atoned  for  by  the  death  of  such  an  actor 
as   Brutus.*      He   can  hold   out  his   hand  to   Caesar's 

*  See  Dowden,  p.  290. 

2c 
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murderers  witliout  our  taxing  Mm  with  hypocrisy, — the 
aesthetic  versatility  of  his  nature  shields  him,  do  what  he 
may,  from  our  distrust. 

When  he  begged  permission  of  Brutus  to  speak  at 
Caesar's  funeral  he  probably  had  no  intention  of  turning 
the  opportunity  to  account ;  he  never  guessed  the  im- 
mense effect  his  eloquence  would  have  upon  the  crowd, 
but  simply  wished  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  friend,  while 
Brutus  granted  his  request  the  more  willingly  because 
his  own  affection  for  Caesar  made  him  feel  a  little  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  the  funeral  rites  of  the  great  hero 
would  be  worthily  celebrated.  Cassius  alone  foresaw 
what  the  result  would  be.  It  was  not  tiU  afterwards, 
upon  reflection,  that  Antony  became  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage that  their  permission  to  him  to  address  the  people 
gave  him,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
that  he  perceived  the  lengths  to  which  this  advantage 
might  be  pushed. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  appreciate  his  famous  speech, 
with  its  strange  admixture  of  good  faith  and  astuteness, 
of  premeditated  art  and  the  sudden  and  irresistible  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves 
the  unpropitious  circumstances  under  which  he  laboured 
at  the  beginning.  Brutus  had  stipulated  with  Antony 
that  he  was  to  cast  no  blame  upon  the  conspirators,  and 
had  himself,  the  very  moment  before,  publicly  justified 
the  murder  of.  Csesar,  so  that  the  people,  upon  seeing 
Antony  ascend  the  tribune,  all  cried  with  one  voice, 
"  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here."  "  This 
Csesar  was  a  tyrant."  "We  are  blessed  that  Eome  is 
rid  of  him."  Then  Antony  begins  his  magnificent 
address,  his  eloquence  soon  carrying  his  hearers  with 
him,  and  fijially  working  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  they  burst  out  into  groans  for  Caesar's 
death  and  cries  for  revenge.  The  people  depart  tumult- 
uously  to  set  fire  to  the  traitors'  houses,  and  Antony,  as 
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lie  stands  there  left  alone,  says,  ■with  cynical  indifference 
— not  the  indifference  of  an  ambitious  man  pursuing  re- 
lentlessly a  definite  aim,  but  of  an  elegant  conjurer  who 
lias  succeeded  in  performing  a  brilliant  piece  of  juggling 
by  means  of  the  terrible  and  powerful  weapon  of  a  pubKc 
■appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people — 

"  Now  let  it  work !    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! " 

In  the  tragedy  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  we  see 
the  Triumvir  forgetful  of  all  his  duties  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  as  a  politician  and  a  soldier,  and  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  government,  and  wholly  given  up  to  the 
fascinations  of  a  woman ;  but  even  in  this  state  of 
bondage,  the  comparatively  noble  quality  which  has 
been  already  pointed  out  as  the  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing element  of  his  nature — ^his  aesthetic  sense  of 
morality,  which  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and  to  love, 
and  even  wish  to  imitate,  what  is  beautiful  or  honour- 
able— never  forsakes  him,  and  it  is  the  struggle  between 
his  higher  and  lower  instincts  that  makes  him  a  true 
tragic  hero. 

He  flatters  himself  with  no  illusions,  he  is  clear- 
sighted and  brave  when  evil  days  come  upon  him ;  and 
•contrary  to  the.  general  custom  of  those  who  have  done 
wrong,  he  desires  to  have  the  truth  frankly  told  him,  and 
never  gets  angry  upon  hearing  it. 

"  These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break. 
Or  lose  myself  in  dotage"  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2), 

he  exclaims  in  a  supreme  effort;  and  if  he  does  not 
entirely  break  them,  at  least  he  has  the  strength  to 
escape  for  a  time.  Again,  after  Actinm,  he  is  over- 
whelmed by  a  sense  of  shame  (Act  III.,  Sc.  9) : — 

"  I  have  offended  reputation ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving.  .  .  . 
Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon't, 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me." 
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Trouble  and  distress  generally  make  a  man  iinjust, 
especially  when  he  is  the  author  of  his  own  ruin,  but 
from  this  weakness  Antony  is  wholly  exempt.  He 
dies  without  one  bitter  word  to  Cleopatra,  and  he  freely 
forgives  Enobarbus,  who  has  deserted  him,  heaping 
benefits  instead  of  reproaches  upon  him,  and  accusing 
himself  for  the  defection  of  so  true  a  follower  : — 

"  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings ; 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — 0,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men." 

For  those  of  his  servants  who  remain  faithful  to  him 
to  the  end,  Antony  is  so  full  of  gratitude,  and  expresses 
himself  with  such  warmth,  that  they  aU  burst  into  tears. 
Eros,  whom  Antony  in  despair  begs  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  falls  upon  his  own  sword  and  kills  himself, 
rather  than  strike  his  master.  Kind,  generous,  and 
magnificent,  Antony  was  adored  by  all  his  soldiers  : — 

"  Things  that  seem  intolerable  in  other  men,  as  to  jest  with  one 
or  other,  to  drink  like  a  good  fellow  with  everybody,  to  sit  with  the 
soldiers  when  they  dine,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them  soldier-like, 
it  is  incredible  what  wonderful  love  it  won  him  amongst  them."  * 

When  Shakespeare  makes  Antony  give  his  young 
wife,  Octavia,  unlimited  permission  to  spend  as  much 
as  she  will,  it  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  several 
incidents  mentioned  in  Plutarch:  a  liberality  of  dispo- 
sition, amounting  almost  to  prodigality,  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  hereditary  tendency  in  Antony's  family  :— 

"  His  father,"  writes  North,  "  was  not  very  wealthy,  and  therefore 
his  wife  would  not  let  him  use  his  liberality  and  frank  nature.  One 
day,  a  friend  of  his  coming  to  him  to  pray  him  to  help  him  to  some 
money,  having  great  need,  Antonius  by  chance  had  no  money  to  give 
him,  but  he  commanded  one  of  his  men  to  bring  him  some  water  in. 

*  North's  "  Plutarch." 
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a-  silvei"  basin  ;  and  after  he  had  brought  it  him,  he  washed  his  beard 
as  though  he  meant  to  have  shaven  it,  and  then  found  an  errand  for 
his  man  to  send  him  out,  and  gave  his  friend  the  silver  basin,  and 
bade  him  get  money  with  that.  Shortly  after,  there  was  a  great  stir 
in  the  house  among  the  servants,  seeking  out  this  silver  basin.  Inso- 
much as  Antonius,  seeing  his  wife  marvellously  oifended  for  it,  and 
that  she  would  examine  all  her  servants  one  after  another  about  it,  to 
know  what  was  become  of  it,  at  length  he  confessed  he  had  given  it 
away,  and  prayed  her  to  be  contented."  ' 

Like  father,  like  son  ;  the  anecdote  is  well  known  which 
relates  how  Antony  ordered  his  treasurer  to  give  one  of 
his  friends  "  five  and  twenty  myriads,  which  the  Komans 
call  decies ; "  and  how,  when  the  indignant  treasurer 
showed  him  the  money  in  a  heap  together  that  he  might 
see  what  an  extravagance  he  was  committing,  Antony 
"perceiving  the  spite  of  the  man,  'I  thought,'  said  he, 
'that  decies  had  been  a  greater  sum  of  money  than  it  is, 
for  this  is  but  a  trifle : '  and  therefore  he  gave  his  friend 
as  much  more  another  time." 

Shakespeare's  Antony,  faithful  to  Cleopatra  with 
romantic  devotion,  has  no  intention  of  letting  his  mar- 
riage with  Octavia  be  other  than  a  purely  political 
matter.  That  he  should  love  her  we  see  could  not  bey 
but  he  entertained  for  her  every  kind  feeling  possible, 
outside  of  love;  and  her  sad  fate — condemned  through, 
his  very  respect  for  her  to  a  forlorn  and  neglected  life 
— inspired  his  poetic  imagination  with  many  graceful 
similes.  He  compares  her  eyes  to  a  gleam  in  April,  her 
tears  to  a  spring,  and  the  gentleness  of  her  grief  to  the 
swan's-down  feather — 

"  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines."    (Act  III.,  So.  2.) 

We  see  but  little  of  Octavia  in  the  play,  Shakespeare 
not  wishing  to  excite  too  strong  an  interest  in  her,  lest 
it  should  distract  attention  from  the  two  principal  cha- 
racters. 
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The  moral  lesson  taught  by  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  " 
is,  according  to  Goethe,  the  incompatibility  of  a  life  of 
action  and  a  life  of  pleasure.  This  no  one  would  be  likely 
to  deny ;  it  is  obvious  that  in  dallying  with  Cleopatra, 
Antony  wasted  his  time  and  fortune  and  lost  his  life 
and  honour,  and  the  judicious  remarks  that  Heinrich 
Heine  heard  when  he  was  at  school  are  clearly  not  to 
be  gainsaid : — 

"My  old  Professor  did  not  at  all  like  Cleopatra,  and  made  us 
expressly  notice  how,  by  giving  himself  np  to  her,  Antony  ruined  his 
whole  puhlic  career,  and  how  it  entailed  private  misfortunes  upon  him, 
and  a  miserable  ending." 

But  without  disputing  the  value  of  this  moral  lesson, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  his  robust  temperament  enabled 
Antony  to  reconcile  voluptuous  pleasures  and  hard  work, 
sensual  enjojnnents  and  the  privations  of  a  military  life, 
to  a  degree  unknown  to  feebler  constitutions.  In  times 
of  war,  Antony  was  seen  drinking  stagnant  water,  and 
eating  wild  roots  or  even  the  bark  of  trees,  and  feeding 
upon  "such  beasts  as  never  man  tasted  of  their  flesh 
before,"  and  yet  with  aU  this  he  was  so  strong  and 
courageous  that  his  cheek  never  even  grew  thin.  "  His 
soldiership  is  worth  twice  that  of  Octavius  and  Lepidus," 
says  Pompey. 

From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  nothing  could  be 
finer  or  more  proudly  and  bravely  conceived,  than  An- 
tony's resolution,  upon  Octavius  arriving  in  Egypt  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  to  meet  him  next  day  in  a  final 
and  decisive  combat,  and  by  way  of  preparation  to  have 
one  more  night  of  revelry  : — 

"  Csesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.  .  .  . 
I  will  be  treble-sinewed,  hearted,  breathed. 
And  fight  maliciously.  .  .  . 

Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  fill  our  bowls  once  more; 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell." 
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This  strain  of  knightly  valour  as  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  runs  through  Plutarch  as  much  as  Shakespeare, 
and  the  historian  even  mentions  one  detail  which  has 
been  omitted  by  the  poet,  which  is  in  full  accordance 
with  Antony's  poetic  and  romantic  nature.  He  and  his 
friends,  Plutarch  teUs  us,  aboUshed  a  society  which  they 
called  "  The  Society  of  the  Incomparable  Life,"  and  set 
up  another,  which  they  called  "  The  Order  of  Those  that 
will  Die  Together,"  "  the  which  in  exceeding  sumptuous- 
ness  and  cost  was  not  inferior  to  the  first."  In  the 
end,  Antony,  who  had  no  moral  strength  of  his  own  to 
uphold  him,  and  was  consequently  driven  to  seek  support 
from  those  around  him,  lost  all  those  that  he  had  leant 
upon,  one  after  the  other,  and  was  left  standing  alone. 
During  this  last  night  of  revelry,  even  his  tutelar  deity, 
Hercules,  forsook  him : — 

"  The  selfsame  night,  when  all  the  city  was  quiet,  it  is  said  that 
suddenly  they  heard  a  marvellous  sweet  harmony  of  sundry  sorts  of 
instruments  of  music,  with  the  cry  of  a  multitude  of  people  as  if  they 
had  heen  dancing,  and  had  sung  as  they  use  in  Bacchus'  feasts  :  and  it 
seemed  that  this  dance  went  through  the  city  unto  the  gate  that 
opened  to  the  enemies.  Now  such  as  in  reason  sought  the  depth  of 
the  interpretation  of  this  wonder,  thought  that  it  was  the  god  unto 
whom  Antonius  hare  singular  devotion,  that  did  forsake  them." 

AH  through  the  ending  of  Antony's  life,  Plutarch's 
account  is  as  poetical  as  Shakespeare's,  and  we  can  pass 
indifferently  from  the  drama  to  the  history,  and  from 
the  history  to  the  drama,  without  encountering  any 
change  of  style  or  tone;  for  in  truth  the  hero  himself 
is  full  of  poetry :  his  language,  his  feelings,  his  conduct 
become  more  and  more  poetical  as  he  approaches  his 
last  hour.  He  arms  himself  early  in  the  morning,  and 
Cleopatra  helps  him  to  put  on  his  armour : — 

"  Uleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 
Ant.  Barely,  rarely ; 

He  that  rmbuokles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm.  .  .  . 
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This  morning,  lilce  the  spirit  of  a  youth 

That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes." 
Antony  gains  a  useless  victory  on  land,  -while  he  is 
hopelessly  and  completely  beaten  at  sea.     Upon  hearing 
the  false  news  of  Cleopatra's  death,  he  resolves  to  die  : — 

"  I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra.  .  .  . 

I  come,  my  Queen.  .  .  .  Stay  for  me : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze  : 
Dido  aiid  her  jEneas  shall  want  troops, 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours." 

When  Eros  falls  upon  his  sword  to  escape  from  the 
sorrow  of  killing  his  master,  who  implores  him  to  per- 
form that  last  service  for  him,  Antony  exclaims : — 

"  My  Queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed." 

He  falls  upon  his  sword,  but  does  not  die  immediately 
from  the  wound. 

Cleopatra,  however,  was  not  dead,  but  shut  up  with 
her  women  in  her  monument;  upon  hearing  which, 
Antony  orders  his  men  to  carry  him  there,  that  he  may 
die  at  her  feet.  In  the  tragedy,  Cleopatra  sings  a  sort 
of  funeral  hymn  in  honour  of  Antony,  overflowing  with 
passion  and  poetry : — 

"  His  face  was  as  the  heavens :  .  .  . 
His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  reai-'d  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  'was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.    For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't :  an  autumn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping  :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like  ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  lived  in ;  in  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket." 
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These  are  the  impassioned  tones  of  love ;  but  Antony  in 
an  exquisitely  appropriate  simile  has  drawn  an  equally 
poetical  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  exact  portrait  of 
himself  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  12)  :— 

"  Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Sros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish : 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  hear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  hlue  promontory 
"With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  thou  hast  seen  these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

■Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns ;  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Sros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body." 

No  truer  or  more  striking  symbol  could  be  chosen  to 
represent  the  splendid  nothingness*  of  his  nature, 
adorned  as  it  was  with  every  kind  of  briQiant  qualities, 
but  utterly  unstable  and  unsubstantial,  with  no  solid 
foundation;  delighting  in  the  transient  and  deceitful 
forms  of  mere  aesthetic  beauty,  which  were  but  a  vain 
and  empty  show,  in  which  greatness,  generosity,  and 
high-mindedness  were  absolutely  unconnected  with  any 
moral  element. 

Cleopatea. 

"Had  Cleopatra's  nose  been  shorter,"  says  Pascal,  "the 
whole  face  of  the  world  would  have  been  changed." 
We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  Cleopatra's  nose ;  medals  and  statues  here  are 
wanting,  and  history,  which  tells  us  that  Antony  had  an 

*  Gervinus'  expression. 
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aquiline  nose,  forgets  to  say  anything  witli  regard  to  the 
Queen  of  Egypt  about  this  interesting  feature,  which  is 
doubly  remarkable,  from  its  function  as  the  organ  of 
smell,  and  also,  as  Hegel  justly  remarks,  from  its 
intermediary  position  between  the  forehead  and  the 
chin.  But  we  know  that  Cleopatra's  beauty  was  not  of 
a  regular  character  :  hers  was  not  the  absolute  perfection 
of  line,  as  was  that  of  Venus,  or  of  Helen,  or  even  of 
Octavia,  who,  Plutarch  distinctly  states,  yielded  neither 
in  youth  nor  in  good  looks  to  Cleopatra.  Neither  the 
noble  severity  of  ancient  Greece,  nor  the  majesty  of 
Rome,  belonged  to  Cleopatra:  after  reading  Plutarch's 
account  of  her  successful  method  of  introducing  herself 
unseen  into  Caesar's  presence,  wrapped  up  in  a  mattrass, 
and  so  carried  by  Apollodorus  on  his  shoulder,  she 
remains  for  ever  associated  in  our  imagination  with  an 
idea  of  graceful  littleness,  of  a  sort  of  feline  suppleness 
and  sinuosity.  Other  women  may  be  of  the  antique 
tjrpe  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  but  this  little  creature  is 
fascinatingly  pretty.  That  wonderful  chivalric  romance, 
written  by  a  Greek  historian  in  the  first  century  and 
called  "  The  Life  of  Antony,"  is  irradiated  by  the  presence 
of  Cleopatra  as  by  a  premature  apparition  of  modern 
beauty, — animated  and  subtle,  more  mental  than  physical,, 
dazzling,  less  by  purity  of  form  than  by  ever-varying 
expression.  To  speak  of  her  as  charming,  as  enchanting, 
is  to  say  little  or  nothing — she  was  an  enchantress,  a 
charmer  not  of  snakes  but  of  men,  and  what  was  felt  in 
her  presence  was  something  more  than  attraction;  she 
was  simply  bewitching,  and  her  spell  was  all  the  stronger 
and  the  more  irresistible  because  it  wound  itself  round 
its  victim  closer  and  closer  by  slow  degrees. 

"  Her  beauty,"  says  Plutarch,  "  was  not  so  passing  as  to  be  un- 
matchable  of  other  women,  nor  yet  such  as  upon  present  view  did 
enamour  men  with  her  :  but  so  sweet  was  her  company  and  conversa- 
tion that  a  man  could  not  possibly  but  be  taken.    And  besides  her- 
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beauty,  tlie  good  grace  she  Lad  to  talk  and  discourse,  lier  courteous 
nature  that  tempered  her  words  and  deeds,  was  a  spear  that  pricked  to 
the  quick.  Further  more,  besides  all  these,  her  voice  and  words  were 
marvellous  pleasant :  for  her  tongue  was  an  instrument  of  music  to 
divers  sports  and  pastimes,  the  which  She  easily  turned  into  any 
language  that  pleased  her." 

"  Enchanting  Queen,"  "great  fairy,"  "witch,"  "  basilisk," 
"  serpent  of  old  Nile," — such  are  the  epithets  continually 
applied  to  her  in  Shakespeare's  play ;  to  whom,  Antony 

declares — 

"  Everything  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself  in  thee,  fair  and  admired  !  " 

That  Antony  should  be  all  fervour  and  enthusiasm 
when  speaking  of  Cleopatra  is  only  natural,  but  the 
extraordinary  thing,  and  that  which  more  than  every- 
thing else  conveys  an  idea  of  the  supernatural  power  of 
her  speU,  is  that  even  those  most  opposed  by  nature  to 
poetry  and  love,  become  equally  enthusiastic  when  she  is 
mentioned,  and  speak  of  her  in  the  language  of  poets  and 
of  lovers.  Enobarbus,  a  species  of  rough  and  honest 
humourist,  if  we  ask  him  to  teU  us  about  Cleopatra, 
relates  in  glowing  lines  how  she  first  met  Antony  upon 
the  river  Cydnus : — 

"  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them :  the  oars  were  silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  ilutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person. 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'ervpicturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature :  on  each  side  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
And  what  they  undid,  did."    (Act  II.,  Sc.  2.) 
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This  sailing  down  the  Cydnus  shows  us  Cleopatra^  in 
full  dress,  as  it  were,  and  is  her  official  and  ceremonious 
entrance  on  the  scene;  but  her  seductive  wiles  took 
every  form,  the  most  familiar  as  well  as  the  most 
majestic :  "  I  saw  her  once,"  says  Enobarbus — 

"  Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  streets : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted, 
That  she  did  make  defect  perfection.  .  .  . 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  vwriety : " 

an  admirable  expression,  this  infinite  variety,  that  all 
commentary  would  only  weaken. 

She  was  continually  devising  new  delights,  Plutarch 
teUs  us,  to  retain  her  hold  over  Antony.  She  would 
play  at  dice  with  him,  drink  with  him,  hunt  with  him. 
And  sometimes,  when  he  would  go  up  and  down  the  city 
in  disguise,  playing  all  sorts  of  pranks,  Cleopatra  would 
also  array  herself  like  a  chamber-maid — 

"  and  amble  up  and  down  the  streets  with  him.  ...  On  a  time 
he  went  to  angle  for  fish,  and  when  he  could  take  none  he  was  as  angry 
as  could  be,  because  Cleopatra  stood  by.  Wherefore  he  secretly  com- 
manded the  fishermen  that,  when  he  cast  in  his  line,  they  should 
straight  dive  under  the  water,  and  put  a  fish  on  his  hook;  and  so 
snatched  up  his  angling  rod,  and  brought  up  a  fish  twice  or  thrice, 
Cleopatra  discovered  it  straight,  yet  she  seemed  not  to  see  it,  but 
.wondered  at  his  excellent  fishing :  but  she  told  her  own  people  how  it 
was,  and  bade  them  the  next  morning  to  be  on  the  water  to  see  the 
fishing.  Antonius  then  threw  in  his  line,  and  Cleopatra  straight 
commanded  one  of  her  men  to  dive  under  water  before  Antonius'  men, 
and  to  put  some  old  salt-fish  upon  his  bait.  Antonius  thinking  he 
had  taken  a  fish  indeed,  snatched  up  his  line.  Then  they  all  fell 
a-laughing.  Cleopatra  laughing  also,  said  unto  him  :  '  Leave  us,  my 
lord,  Egyptians,  your  angling-rod:  this  is  not  thy  profession,  thou 
must  hunt  after  conquering  of  realms  and  countries.' " 

Shakespeare  has  introduced  all  the  little  details  given 
by  Plutarch,  even  down  to  this  anecdote  of  the  salt  fish. 
In  aU  his  plays  no  more  striking  example  can  be  found 
of  his  bold  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  character 
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than  his  Cleopatra;  and  the  more  the  Eoman  tragedies 
are  studied,  the  stronger  will  the  conviction  grow  that  it 
is  in  this  perfect  ease  and  wide  liberality  of  touch  that 
Shakespeare's  peculiar  excellence  consists.  Cleopatra  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  two  Latin,  of  sixteen  French,  of 
six  English,  and  of  at  least  four  Italian  tragedies;  the 
lesser  works  may  be  left  aside,  and  we  wiU  go  straight  to 
the  product  of  a  great  master.  Ptolemy's  sister  is  one 
of  the  principal  figures  in  Corneille's  "  Pompde,"  but  that 
a  really  lifelike  portrait  of  her  should  be  painted  by 
CorneUle  was  simply  impossible :  the  habit  into  which 
the  French  drama  had  fallen  of  generalizing  its  figures 
into  mere  abstractions,  and  the  constant  tendency  towards 
what  was  great  and  noble,  which  was  one  of  Corneille's 
marked  characteristics,  efiectually  prevented  such  a 
thought  from  ever  even  occurring  to  him.  With  him 
she  is  always  a  Queen,  an  utterer  of  fine  sentiments, 
as  Molifere  would  say,  but  she  is  scarcely  a  woman 
The  constant  dignity  with  which  he  invests  her  can  only 
have  belonged  by  fits  and  starts  to  the  real  Cleopatra, 
who  was  absolutely  incapable  of  sustaining  this  lofty 
tone  for  ten  minutes  together.*  Cleopatra,  in  the  French 
tragedy,  aspires  to  Csesar's  hand,  but  magnanimously 
undertakes  to  protect  Pompey,  wno  has  sought  refuge 
in  Egypt  after  his  defeat : — 

"  Cleo,  'Tis  true  I  love  him,  but  my  ardent  flame. 
Though  burning  bright,  can  never  blind  my  soul. 
To  help  the  vanquished  is  a  noble  law 
Which  I  obey,  consumed  still  with  love 
For  him  who  vanquished  him.    And  she  who  dares 
To  place  her  love  so  high,  must  ne'er  allow 
Suspicion  even  of  one  single  fault 
To  cling  to  her.    Unworthy  were  it,  both 
Of  him  and  me  alike,  should  I  attempt 
To  ensure  his  love  by  means  of  aught  that's  vile. 

*  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  Characteristics  of  Women." 
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Char.  'Tis  strange  if  you  love  Oa^sar  to  speafc  thus. 
Would  you  have  Egypt  armed  in  Pompey's  cause, 
And  shelter  him  from  his  avenging  foe  ? 
The  yoke  of  love  you  hear  hut  lightly,  madam. 

Cteo.  A  prince  must  needs  he  noble,  like  his  birth. 
Controlling  passion  with  a  sovereign  hand. 
And  following  only  glory's  golden  path. 
Illustrious  always  when  he  trusts  himself, 
Uuheedf al  of  the  whispers  from  below ; 
For  when  the  people  see  him  swerve  from  right. 
Corrupt  advice  from  others  is  the  cause. 

Char.  With  Osesar  then  in  love,  and  yet  his  foe 

Cleo.  A  flawless  love,  a  heart  unstained  and  pure 
I  give  to  him." 

This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Cor- 
neille,  who  was  a  great  epic  poet  rather  than  a  dramatic 
■one,  ennobled  all  he  touched. 

The  subject  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  is  the  guilty- 
love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a  subject  that  would 
have  presented  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  a 
poor  little  poet  of  a  narrow  and  mediocre  type  ;  quite  at 
a  loss,  and  biting  his  pen  the  while,  he  would  have  said  to 
himself,  "What  is  to  be  done?  Cleopatra  is  a  very 
wicked  woman,  a  'monster,  as  Horace  calls  her, — a  mix- 
ture of  all  we  most  hate  and  despise,  she  is  a  coquette, 
timid,  cowardly,  cringing,  perfidious,  tyrannical,  cruel 
and  wanton.  To  interest  decent  people  in  such  a 
creature  is  clearly  impossible,  except  by  making  a 
selection  from  among  the  contradictory  features  of  her 
character,  and  siace  Plutarch  speaks  of  her  as  being 
occasionally  generous,  tender  and  devoted,  heroic  and 
sublime,  I  must  convert  the  exception  into  the  rule,  and 
put  an  expurgated  Cleopatra  on  the  stage."  But  Shake- 
speare reasoned  in  a  very  difierent  manner.  He  started 
with  the  notion  of  Cleopatra  as  an  enchantress,  and  he 
trusted  with  quiet  confidence  to  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
and  to  his  sure  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  to  make 
the  same  fascination  that  she  exercised  over  her  lovers  be 
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felt  by  us:  her  faults,  her  vices,  her  crimes — what  do 
they  matter  ?  Everything  with  her  becomes  graceful 
and  alluring : — 

"Vilest  things 

Become  themselves  ia  her ;  that  the  holy  priests 

Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish." 

Besides  which,  it  betrays  a  good  deal  of  simplicity  to 
suppose  that  certain  sins  which  are  repulsive  in  a  man 
are  equally  odious  when  met  with  in  a  woman.  A  man 
is  ugly,  and  has  hard  work  to  atone  for  his  natural 
ugliness,  but,  as  a  poet  has  said — and  it  is  no  empty 
compliment,  but  an  astute  psychological  truth, — women, 
do  what  they  will,  are  always  charming : — 

"  On  en  pent  par  hasard,  trouver  qui  sont  mechantes  ; 
Mais  qu'y  voulez  vous  faire?    Biles  ont  la  beaute."* 

Shakespeare  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  out 
any  of  the  stains,  big  or  little,  in  Cleopatra's  character,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  do  in  Antony's  case ;  and  this,  instead 
of  depriving  the  lovely  Kttle  monster  of  a  single  charm, 
only  makes  her  the  more  irresistible. 

Her  coquetry  is  a  finished  work  of  art :  see  how  she 
plays  upon  poor  Antony,  how  she  laughs  at  him,  eVen 
imitating  and  mocking  him,  and  how  she  teazes  him  at 
every  turn  with  the  name  and  recollection  of  Fulvia : — 

"  What  says  the  married  woman  ? — you  may  go ;  .  .  . 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are." 

To  inflame  the  passion  they  have  excited,  by  running 
counter  to  it,  is  the  great  secret  of  coquettes  when  sure  of 
their  power.  If  Antony  wishes  for  amusement  and  asks, 
"  What  sport  to-night  ? "  Cleopatra  advises  him  to  hear 
what  the  ambassadors  from  Rome  have  to  say,  but  as 
soon  as  ever  he  shows  some  faint  disposition  to  go  where 

*  Alfred  de  Musset. 
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duty  and  honour  call  him,  she  intoxicates  his  mind  with 
the  thought  of  pleasure.  She  is  far  more  learned  in  all 
coquettish  arts  and  wiles  than  her  attendants,  Iras  and 
Charmian,  though  they  too  are  anything  but  inexpe- 
rienced and  unsophisticated  maidens : — 

"  Gleo.  See  wkere  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he  does. — 
I  did  not  send  you. — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  quick,  and  return. 

Ghar.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him  dearly. 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him.  .  .  . 
In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in  nothing. 

Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose  him." 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  3.) 

With  this  calm  cruelty,  this  cat-like  skill  in  playing 
with  her  prey,  is  mingled  a  passionate  unreasonableness, 
enough  to  drive  the  most  resolute  patience  mad.  She 
allows  Antony  neither  to  mourn  over  his  wife's  death, 
nor  to  treat  it  with  indifference  :  if  he  weeps  for  his  wife 
it  is  treachery  towards  Cleopatra,  and  if  he  weeps  not, 
she  exclaims : — 

"  0  most  false  love  ! 
Where  he  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?    Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

This  spoiled  child  is  undoubtedly  in  love ;  Antony,  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  was  just  the  man  to  please  a  femi- 
nine nature  like  hers,  and  the  reality  of  her  love,  which 
may  be  open  to  dispute  as  a  matter  of  history,  is  beyond 
all  question  in  Shakespeare.  ComeiUe  wished  to  see 
in  Cleopatra  a  woman  actuated  entirely  by  political 
motives : — 

"  In  closely  examining  history,"  he  writes,  "  I  find  that  Cleopatra 
was  full  of  ambition  but  not  of  love,  and  that  she  made  a  diplomatic 
use  of  her  advantages  in  the  way  of  beauty,  in  order  to  secure  her  for- 
tunes.    This  becomes  apparent,  although  not  expressly  stated  by  his- 
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torians,  when  we  consider  that  she  only  gave  herself  to  the  two 
foremost  men  of  the  world,  CsBsar  and  Antony,  and  that  after  Antony's 
overthrow  she  spared  no  artifice  to  entangle  Octavius  in  the  same  fatal 
passion,  thus  showing  that  it  was  Antony's  power  and  position  which 
attracted  her,  and  not  his  person.'' 

But  though  statecraft  may  furnish  subjects  for  very 
fine  lines,  as  Comeille  has  proved,  it  offers  a  very  meagre 
dramatic  interest,  and  accordingly,  with  Shakespeare,  the 
passion  of  the  two  lovers  forms  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
play.  That  Cleopatra's  love  for  Antony  may  have  been 
due  to  a  certain  extent  to  political  ambition,  is  quite 
possible  and  even  probable,  but  the  poet  had  no  wish  to 
show  her  under  this  aspect.  He  preseMs  her  as  a  woman 
rather  than  as  a  Queen,  and  makes  no  reference  to  what, 
Plutarch  says  of  there  not  being  a  single  prince  among 
.  all  Antony's  kingly  allies  to  whom  she  yielded  in  pru- 
dence and  judgment.  The  poet,  for  whose  mighty  touch 
no  contrasts,  however  intricate,  were  too  difficult,  may 
perhaps  justly  be  reproached  for  omitting  to  make  this 
further  addition  to  the  "  infinite  variety  "  of  her  qualities ; 
but  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  suppression  of 
the  ambitious  and  political  side  of  her  nature  makes  her 
stand  out  in  greater  relief  as  a  woman  of  an  amorous  and 
impassioned  disposition. 

And  so  Cleopatra  is  in  love  with  Antony.  When  he 
has  left  for  Eome  she  scarcely  knows  how  to  endure  hia 
absence,  and  wishes  to  drink  mandragora  to  sleep  away 

the  time. 

"  Cleo.  0  Charmian, 

Whore  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?    Stands  he,  or  sits  he  ? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
0  happy  horse,  to  hear  the  weight  of  Antony.  .  .  . 

He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  'Where's  my  serpent  of  Old  Nile?  ' 
For  so  he  calls  me." 

She  wishes  to  know  whether  when  he  left  he  was  sad 
or  merry,  and  upon  Alexas  answering  "  He  was  nor  sad, 

2d 
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nor  merry,"  she  comments  on  this  insignificant  answer 
with  all  the  ingenious  subtlety  of  love.* 

"  0  well-divided  disposition ! — Note  him, 
Note  Um,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man ;  but  note  him : 
He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry ; 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy :  but  between  both ; 
O  heavenly  mingle ! — Bee'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes, 
As  does  it  no  man  else.  .  .  . 
Did  I,  Charmian,  ever  love  Caesar  so  ?  " 

"  0,  that  brave  Csesar ! "  repeats  Charmian,  mechani- 
cally echoing  her  mistress,  and  meaning  no  eviL 

"  Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth. 
If  thou  with  Cajsar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men !  " 

To  send  greetings  to  him  every  day,  she  will  despatch 
messenger  after  messenger,  "  or  I'll  unpeople  Egy^t." 

In  the  scene  between  Cleopatra  and  the  messenger 
who  brings  the  tidings  of  Antony's  marriage  with 
Octavia,  her  fury  and  unreasonableness  know  no  bounds. 
Hai-pagon,  thumping  Maitre  Jacques,  who,  iu  obedience 
to  his  master's  orders,  teUs  him  candidly  what  is  said  of 
him  in  the  town ;  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  in  the  "  P^richole  " 
of  Merimde,  banishing  his  secretary  for  a  like  service, 
are  models  of  wisdom  and  coolness  compared  to  Cleopatra. 
There  is  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  their  anger,  as  the 
account  given  them  is  not  the  mere  simple  announcement 
of  a  fact,  but  consists  of  a  long  preachment  which  the 
secretary  and  Maitre  Jacques  may  have  flavoured  with 


*  "  One  alarming  sign  that  a  man  is  be^nning  to  lose  his  head  is 
when,  In  thinking  of  some  little  fact,  he  sees  it  as  white,  and  interprets 
it  all  in  favour  of  his  love,  but  an  instant  afterwards  perceives  it  as  black, 
and  yet  finds  it  equally  conclusive  in  favour  of  his  love." — Stendhal. 
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a  spice  of  malice  of  their  own ;  but  the  unhappy  mes- 
senger to  Cleopatra  is  as  guiltless  of  the  message  as  if 
he  had  given  it  to  her  under  cover,  closed  and  sealed. 
To  insult  him,  beat  him,  and  threaten  him  with  a  dagger 
shows  a  capability  of  exercising  the  same  frenzy  upon 
inanimate  objects,  such  as  pieces  of  furniture,  mirrors, 
and  china.  No  man,  however  furious,  vents  his  rage  in 
so  senseless  a  form  as  this,  which  would  seem  to  belong 
peculiarly  to  the  anger  of  women  and  children.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  notice  how  passion  dignifies 
every  movement  and  action ;  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
her  wrath  even  makes  what  is  immeasurably  petty,  mean, 
and  ridiculous  appear  grand.  No  one  would  ever  feel 
inclined  to  laugh  at  this  scene,  in  which  what  might 
have  been  the  subject  for  a  comedy  is  transformed  by  the 
violence  and  force  of  Cleopatra's  love  into  tragic  cries 
and  outbursts. 

The  thought  of  Octavia  henceforth  continually  tor- 
ments her.  What  is  her  rival  like?  She  must  have 
details  and  details  without  end ;  and  accordingly  sends 
Alexas  after  the  messenger : — 

"  Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  Mm 
Report  the  feature  of  Ootavia,  lier  years. 
Her  inclination ;  let  Mm  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair.  .  .  . 
Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is."    (Act  II.,  Sc.  5.) 

The  only  means  of  appeasing  her  insatiable  curiosity 
is  to  bring  back  the  messenger,  whose  fear  has  a  good 
deal  abated  now  that  he  has  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
secret,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  infallible,  of  how  to 
please  this  terribly  spoiled  chUd.  Taught  by  experience, 
he  speaks  welcome  falsehoods  of  Octavia,  and  departs 
laden  with  Cleopatra's  gifts. 

In  the  year  1564,  Sir  James  Melville,  the  ambassador 
■of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
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of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  he  has  left  an  account  in 
his  Memoirs : — 

"  Then  she  entrit  to  dicern  what  kynd  of  colour  of  hair  was  re- 
puted best,  and  enquyred  whether  the  Queen's  or  hers  was  best,  and 
quhilk  of  them  twa  was  fairest.  I  said  the  fairness  of  them  baith  was 
not  their  worst  faltes.  But  she  was  ernest  with  me  to  declare  quhilk 
of  them  I  thocht  fairest.  I  said  she  was  the  fairest  Queen  in  England, 
and  burs  the  .fairest' Queen  in  Scotland.  Yet  she  was  ernest.  I  said 
they  were  baith  the  fairest  ladies  of  theijr  courtes,  and  that  the  Queen 
of  England  was  whiter,  but  our  Queen  was  very  lusome.  She  enquyred 
quhilk  of  them  was  of  highest  stature.  I  said,  our  Queen.  Then  she 
said  the  Queen  was  over-high,  and  that  herself  was  neither  overr 
high  now  over-laich.  Then  she  asked  what  kind  of  exercises  she  used. 
I  said  that  I  was  despatched  out  of  Scotland,  that  the  Queen  was  but 
new  come  back  from  the  Highland,  hunting,  and  when  she  had  leasure 
fra  the  affaires  of  her  country  she  red  upon  good  bukis,  the  hystories 
of  dyvers  countries,  and  sometimes  would  play  upon  lute  and  virginelis. 
She  spered  gen  she  played  well,  I  said  raisonably  for  u.  Queen.  .  ,  . 
She  asked  whether  the  Queen  or  she  plaid  best.  In  that  I  gave  her 
.the  praise.  .  .  .  She  enquired  at  me  whether  she  or  the  Queen  danced 
best.    I  said  the  Queen  danced  not  so  hich  and  disposedly  as  she  did." 

Question  may  foUow  question,  but  of  answers  there  are 
never  enough  to  satisfy  the,  curiosity  of  a  rival.  No 
sooner  has  the  messenger  to  Cleopatra  left  her  presence, 
than  she  says  to  her  attendant : — 

"  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good  Charmian ; 
But  'tis  no  matter :  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me." 

Poetically  speaking,  Antony's  desertion  of  Octavia, 
the  consequent  resentment  of  Octavius,  Cleopatra's 
jealousy  and  her  determination  to  prevent  at  all  hazards 
a  fresh  reconciliation  from  taking  place,  were  the  causes 
that  brought  about  the  battle  of  Actium;  and  though 
history  may  introduce  wider  and  more  general  reasons 
to  account  for  the  dissensions  and  the  war,  it  never  denies 
the  existence  of  these  personal  and  special  causes.  Never 
has  there  been  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  fatal 
power  of  a  woman  than  in  this  immortal  disaster.    When 
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she  regains  her  empire  over  Antony,  Cleopatra  never  lets 
him  leave  her  again,  but  keeps  him  always  in  sight, 
knowing  that  he  is  only  to  be  retained  by  the  continual 
witchery  of  her  presence.  She  follows  the  army,  heedless 
of  all  the  embarrassment  that  her  presence  entails  in  the 
execution  of  strategic  plans  ;  in  spite  of  Enobarbus,  who 
can  speak  plainly  enough  when  he  chooses,  and  strongly' 
inveighs  against  her  appearance  in  the  camp.  Antony, 
however,  justifies  her  presence  and  approves  of  it,  and 
covers  her  with  his  protection.  But  he  does  more  than 
this,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  account  given  by  the 
historian,  his  conduct  in  the  matter  would  be  taken  as 
an  invention  of  the  poet's,  so  incredible  are  the  lengths 
to  which  the  blindness  of  his  love  leads  him — for  he 
actually  gives  up  the  orderiiig  of  the  battle  to  Cleopatra. 
On  land  all  the  chances  were  in  his  favour — ^he  held 
victory  in  his  hand, — ^but  it  was  the  whim  of  the 
Egyptian  Queen  to  insist  upon  a  naval  combat,  and, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  captains,  Antony  decides 
to  fight  at  sea. 

In  the  midst  of  the  engagement  and  while  the  ad- 
vantage seems  equally  divided  on  either  side,  suddenly, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  enemy,  Cleopatra's  sixty  vessels 
are  seen  to  turn,  "  hoist  sail  and  fly." 

"Antony,"  says  Plutarch,  "was  so  carried  away  with,  the  vain  love 
of  this  woman,  as  if  he  had  been  glued  unto  her,  and  that  she  could 
not  have  removed  without  moving  of  him  also.  For  when  he  saw 
Cleopatra's  ship  under  sail,  he  forgot,  forsook,  and  betrayed  them  that 
fought  for  him,  and  embarked  upon  a  galley  with  five  banks  of  oars, 
to  follow  her  that  had  already  begun  to  overthrow  him,  and  would  in 
the  end  be  his  utter  destruction." 

What  had  happened  was  very  simple;  it  was  only 
that  Cleopatra  had  felt  frightened :  she  was  not  a  woman 
of  heroic  type,  and  her  nerves  were  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  excitement  of  a  battle  for  any  length  of  time, 
— that  was  the  whole  secret.    Those  who  seek  for  any 
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other  explanation  of  the  defeat  at  Actium,  do  so  because 
they  start  with  the  notion  that  on  great  occasions 
Cleopatra  could  be  trulj'  brave,  the  splendid  manner  of 
her  death  having  acquired  for  her  a  false  reputation  for 
courage ;  but  her  supposed  heroism  is  only  a  brilliant 
theatrical  cloak  wrapped  round  the  most  feminine  little 
pereon,  presenting  the  most  complete  contrast  to  all  man- 
liness of  character  that  ever  wore  a  crown.  We  have 
only  to  study  closely  her  ending,  as  it  is  given  by  Shake- 
speare, and  the  mask  falls — the  woman  remains  and  the 
heroine  vanishes. 

After  his  victory  at  Actium,  OctaAdus  endeavoura  to 
lure  her  away  fi'om  Antony,  and  sends  a  messenger  who 
is  most  graciously  received  by  the  consummate  actress, 
and  whom  she  chai-ges  with  a  submissive  messag^e  to 
Octavius.  She  gives  Mm  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  as  he  is 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  Antony  entei-s. 

A  most  violent  scene  ensues  between  the  exasperated 
lover  and  the  frightened  Queen.  Twice  in  the  play  such 
scenes  occur ;  a  guilty  love  like  theii-s  could  be  no  con- 
tinual idyl,  and  sin  must  inevitably  bear  its  bitter  fruits. 
Antony  is  superb  in  his  rage,  which  is  like  the  rage  of 
Jupiter  the  Thunderer.  Cleopatra  bows  her  head  and 
recognizes  her  master.  He  forgives  hei",  speaks  again  of 
fighting  and  of  conquering,  and  the  two  hearts  are 
completely  reconciled,  until  a  fresh  act  of  treachorv  or  of 
cowardice  on  her  part  causes  so  terrible  an  explosion  of 
anger  from  Antony  that  she  rushes  aM'ay,  and  shuts  her- 
self up  with  her  women  in  her  monument,  and  sends 
word  to  Antony  that  she  is  dead. 

When  Antony  is  brought  to  her  tower,  dj-ing  from 
his  self-inflicted  wound,  she  does  not  venture  to  open  the 
door,  but  she  and  her  women  draw  him  up  by  ropes 
through  the  window. 

But  in  spite  of  her  precautions  she  is  taken.  First, 
the  envoys  of  Octavius,  and  then  Octavius  himself  make 


thoir  \\7<y  into  tlvo  uioumuout.  and  01oo|v\tm  Immblj'^ 
IhmuIs  tho  knoo  and  spicks  s<oft.  \\-oi\ls  to  hiin. 

An  amaxing  Uttlo  incident,  not  iiivonted  by  8hako- 
sjwuv  Init  to  Iv  ftmnd  in  Plufcaitsh,  oxhibit.s  tho  ii\lioivnt 
talsonoss  of  her  n;ituiv  with  such  frank  impudence 
th»t  it  inakos  tho  i^eader  smilo.  as  it  nwist  have  made 
tVtavius  himself  siuile,  !She  gives  in>  her  gold  and  plate 
and  jewvls  to  0;vs;u\  pwtesting  she  h;us  kept  back  nothing 
for  he<-self  and  calls  xipon  8eleucus,  her  tivjvsuivr,  to 
testily  to  the  truth  of  what  she  .s;>\-^ :  but  Seleucus  is 
an  honest -sjvNken  man  and  cannot  Cv^nscientiously  contu^m 
her  stateineiit-s.  This  exasixn-jites  her  to  such  a  degive 
that  even  in  Oa^s;\r's  sight>  aivd  appealing  to  CVsar,  she 
exclainvs  agsvitist  the  ingratitude  and  ptntidy  of  her  slave, 
Ivating  him  and  ov\lering  him  «R\  Kvanse  he  would  not 
serve  her  with  a  v>M\venient  little  lie. 

l^KH^jvvtn^  wishes  for  death  indee^i,  but  her  wish  is 
due  neither  to  the  Uvss  of  Antony,  nvw  to  the  loss  of  her 
kitigvlot^v.  nor  to  the  U^s  of  her  IvKn-ty ;  all  these  sorivw^ 
and  Inunilations  she  could  have  l«.>me,  Init  when  she 
hea.1^  that  v>c(avius  intends  taking  her  to  Koine,  all 
that  would  beMl  her  if  k\i  in  triunvph  t!m>ugli  the 
sti\>etvS  of  Rome,  flashes  thivugh  her  imagination,  and  the 
bare  thought  of  it  is  insutferable*  She  had  lor^  been 
occupied  with  the  study  of  ^H^isons.  seeking  to  disev>ver 
one  tlvfct  would  ensure  a  sjhhsIv  and  a  painless  deatlt ;  the 
bites  of  serjvnts  had  |\"4rticularly  attracted  her  attention. 
and  at>er  \-ario«s  exjvriments  on  prisoners  condemned  to 
vleath,  she  had  C\>n\e  to  the  ooivclusion  that  that  of  the 
asp  was  the  nv^vst  desiwWe,  It  produced  no  convulsions 
— ^^lv^thing  violent  or  horrible  ;  it  only  caused  a  feeling  of 
skvpiui^^,  and  a  slight  moistuiv  on  the  fe©e,  and  so 
pleasant  w^s  this  dn^xmness  that  tlie  victim  had  no  wish 
to  Iv  *vr»ked  out  of  it ;  to  di<6  like  this  xiras  but  another 
vv^luptuv^us  pleasureiv 


•  "  Mrs.  JiMttesAtt,  >^  Obw*(!temti«  of  Wowen," 
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For  the  last  time  she  puts  on  her  royal  robe  aaid 
crown,  and  then,  taking  up  an  asp  from  the  basket  of  figs 
just  brought  to  her,  she  applies  it  to  her  breast,  saying  to 
Charmian  who  utters  an  exclamation  of  horror ; — 

"  Peace,  peace ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  my  liaby  at  my  treast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep?  " 

Xever  was  self-inflicted  death  more  soft  and  gentle  or 
more  su^estive  of  the  metaphor  of  sleep. 

"  She  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace." 

The  fiTia.1  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  this 
woman,  in  whonr  there  was  no  real  goodness  or  grandeur 
of  character,  is  that  of  a  grace  and  a  :&scination  that 
never  leave  her  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  in 
her  last  moments,  that  of  majesty.  As  an  example  of  lie 
magic  power  of  beauty  and  of  poetry  Shak^peare's 
Cleopatra  stands  alone. 


(    409    ) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANTONY  AND    CLEOPATKA   (contiwued).      OCTAVIUS. 
LEPIDUS.      ENOBAEBUS. 

OCTAVIUS. 

In  tlie  whole  range  of  historical  figures  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  more  disagreeable,  more  ugly,  and 
more  repulsive  than  Caesar's  nephew,  Octavius,  who 
afterwards  became  the  renowned  Augustus,  so  chanted 
and  glorified  by  the  poets.  Not  that  he  was  a  monster  of 
wickedness ;  comparatively  speaking  at  least  and  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  more  thorough-going  ruffians  who  were 
members  of  his  august  family,  he  could  hardly  be  called 
so.  But  from  a  poetical  point  of  view  this  is  just  where 
his  fault  lies;  had  he  been  more  frankly  and  boldly 
wicked  he  would  have  been  less  detestable.  Schiller  has 
very  truly  remarked  that  a  robber  gains,  poetically 
speaking,  by  being  also  a  murderer,  and  that  a  man  who 
lowers  himself  in  our  aesthetic  esteem  by  some  paltry 
rascality,  may  raise  himself  by  the  commission  of  a  great 
crime.  But  in  a  mean  shivering  creature,  who  used  to 
regale  himself  upon  an  ounce  of  bread  and  a  few  dried 
raisius,  and  in  winter  wore  four  tunics  under  his  toga,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  vivid  interest.  Military  courage, 
we  know,  was  not  one  of  his  virtues.  His  favourite 
maxims, "  Precaution  is  better  than  boldness,"  "  Make  haste 
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slowly,"  etc.  were  of  mucli  the  same  unlieroic  character 
as  the  saying  that  Louis  XI.  was  so  fond  of  repeating : 
"  In  war  the  honour  is  his  who  gains  the  most  by  it." 
Political  sagacity  can  hardly  atone ,  for  the  absence  of 
physical  courage,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  general, 
which  in  this  instance  coincides  with  the  judgment  of 
poetry;  and,  moreover,  it  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether 
Octavius  was  as  wise  a  statesman  as  he  was  said  to  be. 
If  ever  in  history  there  was  a  man  predestined  to  win,  it 
was  Octavius,  and  all  his  skill,  which  was  of  a  negative 
rather  than  of  a  positive  order,  simply  consisted  in 
oifering  no  obstacle  to  his  good  fortune,  but  in  letting 
things  work  for  him,  and  in  floating  on  the  stream  of 
events  which  carried  him  on  of  itself  He  has  often,  like 
many  other  persons  whose  whole  wit  consists  in  pre- 
serving a  judicious  silence,  been  taken  for  a  deep  thinker, 
but  his  solemn  and  mysterious  manner  only  hides  the 
emptiness  beneath.  Nothing  is  more  irritating  for  pur- 
poses of  analysis  than  this  kind  of  colourless  character, 
which  has  nothing  original  or  worth  studying  about  it, 
and  which  defies  all  definition,  because  its  indefinite 
and  varying  features  cannot  possibly  be  brought  into 
any  sort  of  unity. 

For  instance,  Octavius  was  cruel  from  inclination 
as  well  as  from  policy,  and  several  instances  of  his  cruelty 
are  related  by  Suetonius  which  Caligula  himself  might 
have  envied  him ;  but  he  had  his  moments  of  moderation 
and  clemency  notwithstanding,  and  it  is  to  one  of  these 
slight  attacks  of  generosity  that  he  owes  the  reputation 
of  magnanimity  which  he  has  obtained  through  the  too 
great  benevolence  of  Corneille,  who  was  ever  on  the' 
watch  for  what  was  grand  and  noble. 

The  death  of  his  enemy  Antony  inspired  him, 
according  to  Suetonius,  with  feelings  of  delight,  but 
according  to  Plutarch,  he  withdrew  into  his  tent  and 
wept    and    lamented.      Shakespeare   here,    as    always. 
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follows  Plutarch ;  but  his  conduct  is  not  of  the  slightest 
importance,  nor  is  it  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  his 
tears  were  hypocritical :  with  his  thin  coating  of 
sensitiveness  he  might  easily  be  affected  for  an  instant 
by  the  "breaking  of  so  great  a  thing."  A  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  fortune,  tame  and  colourless, 
without  one  ray  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  Octavius  both 
in  history  and  in  Shakespeare  is  an  absolutely  vapid  and 
insipid  personage.  To  take  him  as  the  representative  of 
an  iron  will,  cold,  patient,  and  certain  of  his  aim,  as  some 
commentators  have  done,  and  to  contrast  him  with  the 
lavish  splendour  of  a  brilliantly  gifted  nature,  whirled 
away  by  a  fatal  passion,  like  that  of  Antony,  is  assuredly 
to  do  him  too  much  honour.  We  meet  with  many 
practical  men  of  action  in  Shakespeare's  plays  who  are 
tolerably  worthy  of  forming  a  contrast  to  the  more 
poetical  but  less  sensible  hero,  such  as  Fortinbras  in 
"  Hamlet,"  Alcibiades  in  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  and  Cassius 
in  "  Julius  Caesar ; "  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  Octavius  had  any  very  real  practical  merit,  and 
whether  the  appearance  he  had  of  it  was  not  entirely 
due  to  the  egregious  folly  and  infatuation  of  his  opponent, 
by  force  of  contrast  with  which,  the  faintest  signs  of  ability 
or  wisdom  would  become  magnified.  When  Antony,  after 
his  defeat,  challenged  Octavius  to  single  combat,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  wise  man,  to  shrug  his 
shoulders  at  a  challenge  so  obviously  absurd, — not  to  be  a 
hero  was  quite  sufficient. 

It  was  not  Octavius,  but  the  star  of  his  destiny  that 
won  the  battle  of  Actium :  Cleopatra  took  flight,  her 
lover  followed  her,  and  Octavius,  as  usual,  had  only  to  let 
the  gods  act  for  him.  At  most,  he  only  fills  in  the 
tragedy  the  place  of  the  principal  agent  in  Antony's 
predestined  downfall. 
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Lepidtjs. 

Lepidus  is  at  all  events  amusing ;  he  is  such  an  un- 
equivocal nonentity  that  he  becomes  positively  comic. 
As  soon  as  he  makes  his  entrance  on  the  scene  in  "  Julius 
Caesar  "  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  1),  his  two  colleagues  in  the  Trium- 
virate send  him  ahout  on  errands.  They  begin  by  all 
three  sitting  round  a  table,  making  out  a  list  of  those 
condemned  to  death,  but  Antony  soon  sends  Lepidus  to 
Csesar's  house  to  fetch  his  ■will.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
Corneille,  without  the  slightest  satirical  intention,  makes 
Lepidus  play  the  same  menial  part  in  his  tragedy  of 
"Pompde,"  in  which  Csesar  recommends  Cornelia,  Pom- 
pey's  widow,  to  his  care,  saying,  "Choose  thou  for  her 
some  fitting  suite  of  rooms." 

In  "  Julius  Csesar,"  as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  room, 
the  conversation  between  the  two  remaining  triumvirs 
turns  upon  him : — 

"  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man. 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands.  .  .  . 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  cure  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way.  .  .  . 

Do  not  talk  of  him 
But  as  a  property.'' 

The  poor  man  is  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  the 
lackeys  as  by  their  masters,  and  laughed  at  for  his 
abject  servility : — 

"  2  Serv.  "Why  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's  fellowship : 
I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partizan  I 
could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen  to 
move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster 
the  cheeks." 

Antony  never  opens  his  lips  without  Lepidus  exclaim- 
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ing,"  'Tis  nobly  spoken,"  and  to  all  that  Octavius  proposes 
he  cheerfully  cries  Amen.  This  open-mouthed  and  in- 
discriminate admiration  on  his  part  is  ridiculed  wittily 
enough  in  the  running  fire  of  laughter  and  jests  kept  up 
by  Agrippa  and  Enobarbus : — 

"  Agr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus, 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one :  0,  how  lie  loves  Cjesar ! 

Agr.  Nay,  but  bow  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony ! 

Uno.  Ccesar  ?    Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.  What's  Antony?     The  god  of  Jupiter.  .  .  . 
.  -     JEno.  Would  you  praise  Csesar,  say, '  Ofesar ;  '—go  no  further. 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent  praises. 

Mno.  But  he  loves  CjBsar  best : — yet  he  loves  Antony.  .  .  . 

Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle." 

,   ("  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  III.,  So.  2.) 

The  three  triumvirs-  and  Pompey  figure  in  a  wonder-; 
ful  scene,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  humorous  in  all 
Shakespeare's  plays,  attaching  to  the  word  humorous  a- 
meaning  which  may  perhaps  be  thought  narrow  and 
inadequate,  but  which  at  any  rate  has  the  advantage 
of  being  precise  and  definite.  Like  Jean  Paul  and 
Heinrich  Heine,  I  mean  by  humour  a  sense  of  the 
nothingness  of  aU  things,  but  a  sense  not  sad  or  bitter, 
but  light,  and  joyous,  and  poetic.  The  Preacher  crying 
at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity,"  is  only  half  a  humourist ;  the  peals  of  laughter 
and  the  fantastic  fancy  of  the  author  of  "  Gargantua " 
must  be  added  to  this  profoimd  conviction  of  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  universe,  jn  order  to  form  the  real  and  com- 
plete humourist.  There  is  something  very  individual 
and  personal  about  the  humorous  spirit,  and  it  can  only 
belong  to  those  natures  whose  originality  is  of  a  very 
strenuous  and  peculiar  type.  We  cannot  expect  to  find 
it  in  Shakespeare  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Kabelais  or 
in  Sterne;  he  is  more  in  earnest  than  either  of  these 
sublime  mockers  ever  was ;  besides  which,  his  plays  are 
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too  impersonal  for  so  intensely  subjective  a  spirit  as 
that  of  humour  and  one  so  destructive  of  all  great  art 
and  true  beauty,  to  be  admitted  otherwise  than  occasion- 
ally. But,  on  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  was  too 
philosophical  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  in 
reality  "all  is  A^anity,"  and  his  disposition  was  too 
serene  and  unfettered  for  him  not  to  laugh  sometimes  at 
the  folly  of  mankind  and  the  nothingness  of  things.  In 
his  tragedies  and  comedies  alike,  we  come  across  many 
humorous  personages  who  serve  as  his  mouth-piece,  and 
give  expression  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  ways  of  the 
world, — Enobarbus,  for  instance,  is  one  of  these  laughing 
interpreters  of  his  deep  yet  gentle  irony, — but  Shake- 
speare's humour  is  sometimes  too  general  and  wide-spread 
to  be  limited  to  an  individual  character,  and  is  inextric- 
ably intertwined  with  the  very  soul  of  the  play.  And 
this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
The  dominant  impression  made  by  it  on  the  spectator 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  which  never  leaves  him 
till  the  final  catastrophe  is  reached,  is  that  of  a  world 
crumbling  to  pieces  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  revelry.* 
It  is  not  only  one  man,  but  an  historical  era,  it  is  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  Eome,  which  is  gaUy  accomplishing 
its  ruin  amid  laughter  and  songs,  while  soothsayers, 
eunuchs  and  wantons  all'  join  hands  and  dance  the 
giddying  round  of  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals.  And 
this  general  impression  of  the  play  is  condensed  and 
summed  up  in  the  symbolic  and  humorous  scene  of  the 
banquet  given  by  Pompey  to  the  triumvirs. 

The  incident  of  the  banquet  is  mentioned  in  Plutarch, 
but  he  merely  suggests  the  subject,  and  the  whole  picture 
itself,  the  conversation  and  behaviour  of  the  chiefs, — with 
the  single  exception  of  the  proposal  made  to  Pompey  by 
Menas  the  Corsair,  and  Pompey's  answer, — is  all  Shake- 

*  Hazlitt.    See  also  Kieyssig,  Vol.  I.,  p.  438. 
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speare's  own,  and  I  know  of  no  other  poet  who  could 
have  conjured  up  so  daring,  so  characteristic,  and  so 
burlesque  a  scene. 

The  revellers  begin  by  making  Lepidus  drunk,  by- 
getting  him  repeatedly  to  drink  what  Shakespeare  calls 
"  alms-drink,"  the  extra  amount  of  wine  that  one  devoted 
boon  companion  drinks  out  of  kindness  to  another 
whose  share  it  is ;  just  as  in  the  Triiunvirate  (for  every- 
thing in  this  scene  has  a  satirical  meaning)  Lepidus 
was  admitted  in  order  to  take  off  the  load  of  envy  and 
responsibility  from  his  two  colleagues. 

While  Lepidus  is  visibly  approaching  the  condition 
of  plenitude  and  ease  in  which  a  man  soon  lets  himself 
roU  gently  under  the  table,  Antony,  whose  head  is 
stronger,  enters  like  a  well-bred  man  of  the  world  upon 
'  an  eminently  instructive  conversation  with  Octavius  on 
the  local  customs  and  physical  geography  of  Egypt.  In 
the  midst  of  this  gay  and  careless  scene  comes  the  thrill- 
ing whisper  in  which  Menas  offers  to  make  Pompey  lord 
of  all  the  world,  by  cutting  the  cable  of  the  vessel  and 
then  falling  on  the  throats  of  the  three  sharers  of  the 
world.  Pompey  gives  an  indignant  refusal,  and  again 
health  after  health  is  drunk,  until  finally  Lepidus  is 
carried  off  in  a  completely  helpless  condition.  Antony, 
whose  robust  temperament  can  stand  an  immense 
amount  of  wine,  continues  to  drink  to  Octavius,  who 
would  willingly  dispense  with  the  compliment  and 
groans  under  the  "  monstrous  labour  "  imposed  upon  his 
delicate  health  by  the  demands  of  courtesy.  Then  the 
merriment  grows  wilder  and  wilder,  and  they  fall  to 
dancing  "the  Egyptian  Bacchanals  to  celebrate  their 
drink." 

The  music  plays,  and  the  revellers  dance  round  and 
round,  hand  in  hand,  singing  louder  and  louder  the  song 
to  Bacchus : — 
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"  Iq  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd ; 
Witli  tliy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown'd : 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round ; ' 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round ! " 

Octavius  with  his  acciistomed  prudence  does  his  best 
not  to  be  dragged  into  this  frantic  jollity,  but  in  the 
company  of  madmen  there  is  little  chance  of  remaiaing 
thoroughly  sane :  he  too  has  drunk  too  much,  for  his 
pale  cheeks  are  on  fire,  but  his  mind  is  perfectly  clear, 
and/he  is  qtiite  aware  of  the  state  of  things  and  sternly 
disapproves  of  it : — 

"  Pompey,  good  night.     Good  brother. 
Let  us  request  you  off :  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part ; 
You  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks  :  strong  Enobarbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks  :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antiok'd  us  all.    What  needs  more  words  ?    Goodnight. 
Good  Antony,  your  hand." 

The  two  triumvirs  leave  the  vessel,  arm  in  arm, 
staggering  as  they  go,  with  just  enough  strength  to  keep 
on  their  legs,  and  Enobarbus  who  perceives  their  un- 
steady gait  calls  out  to  them  to  take  care  not  to  fall. 

Grimm,  in  his  literary  correspondence,  writes,  "  It  may 
be  very  ridiculous  to  make  valets  speak  in  the  language 
of  heroes,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  ridiculous  to  make 
heroes  speak  like  the  common  people."  What  would  he 
have  said  of  a  scene  in  which  the  heroes  so  far  forget  their 
dignity  as  to  drown  it  in  a  drunken  carouse  ?  Voltaire's 
indignation  is  well  known  at  Shakespeare's  so-caUed 
tragedies  which  are  only  "  farces  in  which  the  burlesque 
and  the  horrible  are  united,"  and  in  which  we  see  "  the 
lowest  rabble  appearing  on  the  stage  by  the  side  of 
princes,  and  princes  often  using  the  same  language  as  the 
mob."  Judgments  of  this  kind  belong  to  a  period  in 
which  the  characters  of  a  tragedy  were  merely  regarded 
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as  so  many  lay  figures,  who  were  expected  to  act  in  a 
solemn  and  ceremonious  manner,  especial  care  being 
taken  that  they  should  speak  in  the  most  courtly  style 
and  be  able  to  make  court-curtseys ;  and  they  belong 
moreover  to  a  country  in  which  the  spirit  of  society  and  of 
high-bred  manners  has  always  been  peculiarly  cultivated 
and  prized,  and  this  differs  as  widely  from  the  humorous 
spirit  as  one  of  our  garden  plants  does  from  a  foreign 
wild  flower.  These  adverse  opinions,  however,  do  not 
prevent  the  banquet  on  board  Pompey's  vessel  from  being 
a  most  excellent  scene,  and  one  even  more  thoroughly 
Shakespearian  perhaps  than  the  passages  most  celebrated 
for  beauty  in  his  plays,  since  in  this  particular  kind  of 
humorous  presentation  he  is  not  only  unrivalled,  but  has 
neither  follower  nor  forerunner.  "Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity ; "  what  more  amazing  or  more  grotesque 
commentary  on  this  philosophical  truth,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  spirit  of  humour,  could  be  found  than  this 
scene,  in  which  the  lives  of  the  triumvirs  depend  upon  a 
rope  that  Pompey  had  only  to  say  the  word  to  have  cut, 
and  in  which  Lepidus,  "  the  triple  pillar  of  the  world," 
rolls  dead  drunk  under  the  table,  and  is  carried  off  on 
the  back  of  a  slave. 


Enobaebus. 

An  interest  of  a  double  kind  is  presented  by 
Enobarbus,  with  whom  our  psychological  study  of  the 
tragedy  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  will  be  brought  to 
a  close,  for  he  is  the  mouth-piece  of  Shakespeare's 
humorous  views  regarding  men  and  events,  and  he  is  also 
a  character  in  himself  The  part  played  by  him  has 
been  ingeniously  compared  to  that  of  the  chorus  in 
Greek  tragedy,  one  of  the  oiEces  of  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  vent  for  the  poet's  thoughts  and  opinions ;  but  this , 

2e 
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comparison  would  require  many  restrictions  and  reserves 
before  it  could  be  accepted.  Shakespeare  has  never 
made  any  one  of  his  characters  pronounce  the  whole 
truth  concerning  any  matter,  as  was  required  theoretically 
of  the  Greek  chorus ;  theoretically,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Chorus  in  ^schylus  is  as  much  a  person  as 
any  other  in  the  drama,  active,  interested,  and  full  of 
emotion ;  and  in  Sophocles  it  is  often  only  a  group  of  old 
men  or  young  girls,  with  all  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  their  age  or  sex.  But  from  what  we  possess  of  Greek 
tragedy  it  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  an  ideal 
standard,  of  which  it  may  boldly  be  asserted  that  the 
habitual  practice  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles  fell  short. 
This  conception  of  the  Greek  chorus  which  only  genius 
could  have  formed,  belongs  to  Hegel,  the  greatest  of 
writers  on  the  philosophy  of  art,  and  the  pages  in  which 
he  expresses  it  are  among  the  finest  ever  produced  by 
the  highest  literary  criticism.  Briefly  to  sum  up  their 
contents,  it  may  be  said  with  a  conciseness  which  is 
necessarily  somewhat  obscure,  that  the  various  conflict- 
ing passions  of  the  human  soul  which  are  separately 
personified  on  the  stage,  are  reduced  to  their  true  per- 
spective and  are  represented  as  a  united  whole  by  the 
classical  chorus ;  and  the  justice  and  wisdom,  of  which 
the  different  characters  of  the  drama  only  represent 
fragments,  is  set  forth  in  all  its  entirety. 

But  to  return  to  Shakespeare,  the  heart  and  core  of 
his  dramatic  action  never  consists  in  the  external  conflict 
of  moral  feelings,  and  to  not  one  of  his  characters  is  it 
given  to  expound  and  lay  bare  the  whole  of  the  truth; 
each  sees  only  some  portion  of  it  which  is  hidden  from 
the  others,  and  none,  consequently,  conforms  to  the 
theoretical  standard  of  the  Greek  chorus.  Friar  Laurence, 
who  is  supposed  by  Gervinus  to  represent  in  some 
sort  a  chorus,  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  is  a  solitary 
old  man,  living  in  seclusion,  ignorant  of  all  concerns  of 
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active  life,  and  leading  a  somewhat  useless  existence, 
gathering  herbs  in  the  fields  j  Shakespeare  can  never 
have  intended  to  present  this  meditative  old  monk  as  the 
final  oracle  of  wisdom;  he  is  simply  a  character  sui 
generis,  and  nothing  more.*  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
a  former  chapter  how  much  is  wanting  to  make  Thersites, 
the  arch  reviler  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  a  faithful 
representative  of  the  antique  chorus,  with  which  he 
happens  to  have  a  few  superficial  points  of  agreement. 
And  in  the  same  way,  Enobarbus  is  first  and  foremost 
an  individual  character,  one  made  up,  that  is,  of  mingled 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  and  this  of  itself  is  enough  to 
incapacitate  him  from  performing  the  function  of  the  ideal 
chorus,  which  by  its  very  definition  required  absolute 
wisdom  and  absolute  truth. 

Still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  poet's  thought  speaks  out 
through  Enobarbus;  and  it  is  just  this  mixture  of  a 
wisdom  which  scarcely  seems  to  be  his  own  but  rather 
the  promptings  of  some  superior  spirit,  with  a  very 
definite  and  strongly  marked  individuality,  that  con- 
stitutes the  originality  of  his  character. 

The  day  after  Antony's  marriage  with  Octavia,  he  pre- 
dicts all  that  will  happen.  He  shakes  his  head  when 
Menas  remarks  that  Caesar  and  Antony  are  now  for  ever 
knit  together,  and  says  : — 

"  If  I  were  "bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I  would  not  prophesy  so. 
.  .  .  you  shall  find  the  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity."    (Act  II.,  So.  6.) 

*  "  Shakespeare  has  never  made  the  moderate,  self-possessed,  sedate 
person  a  final  or  absolute  judge  of  the  impulsive  and  the  passionate ;  the 
one  sees  a  side  of  truth  which  is  unseen  by  the  other ;  but  to  neither  is 
the  whole  truth  visible.  The  Friar  had  supposed  that  by  virtue  of  his 
prudence,  his  moderation,  his  sage  counsels,  his  amiable  sophistries,  he 
could  guide  these  two  young  passionate  lives,  and  do  away  the  old  tra- 
dition of  enmity  between  the  houses.  There  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulefs  is 
the  return  brought  in  by  his  investment  of  kindly  scheming." — Dowden's 
•"  Shakespeare :  His  Mind  and  Art,"  p.  121. 
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When  Antony  and  Oetavius  agree  to  unite  their 
forces  against  Pompey,  Enobarbus  at  once  perceives  the 
weakness  of  the  alliance,  cemented  as  it  was  only  by  the 
interest  of  the  moment  and  a  common  dread,  and  warns 
them  of  it : — 

"  If  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  the  instant,  j'ou  may,  when 
you  hear  no  more  words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again  :  you  shall  have 
time  to  wrangle  in  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant.  Thou  art  a  sbldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost  forgot."  (Act  II., 
So.  2.) 

Lepidus  is  the  especial  butt  of  his  humour.  It  is  Eno- 
barbus who  compares  him  to  the  beetle  of  which  Antony 
and  Oetavius  are  the  two  wings,  and  remarks  of  the 
servant  who  carries  off  Lepidus  after  the  banquet  that  he 
must  be  a  strong  fellow  thus  to  bear  "the  third  part  of 
the  world."  The  termination  of  Lepidus's  political  career 
was  very  appropriate  to  a  man  whom  a  Latin  historian 
calls  the  greatest  of  all  nonentities,  vir  omnium  vanissi- 
mus ;  Oetavius  deprived  him  of  his  power,  gave  him  his 
life  which  he  begged  upon  his  knees,  and  banished  him 
for  ever  to  the  island  of  Circe.  At  the  news  of  this  event 
Enobarbus  exclaims  :— 

"  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no  more  ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They'll  grind  the  one  the  other." 

Enobarbus  generally  cloaks  his  real  and  serious  mean- 
ing under  the  outward  garb  of  satire,  but  occasionally  he 
speaks  out  openly  enough,  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
He  roundly  tells  Cleopatra  the  truth  as  to  the  inconveni- 
ence and  embarrassment  her  presence  would  occasion  in 
the  camp ;  and  puts  before  Antony  very  distinctly  the 
madness  of  running  the  risks  of  a.naval  combat  when  his 
greatest  strength  consists  in  his  land  forces.  The  disaster 
at  Actium  occasions  a  violent  outburst  of  grief  and  de- 
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spaii;  from  the  brave  warrior,  whose  lamentations  and 
woe,  and  those  of  the  other  officers  of  iaitony's  army, 
recall  the  last  pages  of  ^schylus'  sublime  tragedy  of  the 
"  Pers£e  "  :— 

"  Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !    I  can  behold  nO  longer  : 
The  '  Antoniad,'  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder : 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Scar.  Gods,  and  goddesses, 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

Eno.  What's  thy  passion  ? 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces.  .  .  . 

Yon  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertake !  in  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd, 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder. 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld  : 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loof'd, 

The  noble  niin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack !  " 

Here  we  seem  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  words  broken 
by  sobs,  exchanged  between  Xerxes  and  the  Chorus  in 
the  Greek  tragedy :  "  Alas !  alas !  our  fleet ;  alas,  alas  ! 
our  vessels  have  perished !" 

Enobarbus  portions  out  the  share  of  responsibility 
attaching  to  each  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  defeat  at 
Actium,  with  a  stern  and  rigid  justice  which  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  poetry  and  by  history  has   since  con- 
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firmed;  the  woman  who  took  flight  he  considers  as  less, 
guilty  than  the  man  who  followed  her  : — 

"  The  itcli  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  niok'd  his  captainship.  .  .  . 

'Twas  a  shame,  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing." 

The  story  of  this  noble  captain  is  a  sad  one.  His 
intentions  were  good,  and  he  had  a  sincere  afiection  for 
his  master,  but  he  was  too  clear-witted  not  to  perceive 
all  the  hopeless  folly  of  Antony's  conduct ;  and  he  lived 
too,  at  a  time  when  a  long  succession  of  civil  wars  had 
weakened  the  sense  of  devoted  faithfulness  to  a  flag,  and 
had  demoralized  the  Roman  armies,  which  were  no  longer 
those  of  the  Republic ;  and  as  the  rival  chiefs  each 
claimed  to  be  fighting  for  Rome,  a  soldier  might  pass 
indifierently  from  one  camp  to  the  other  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  following  his  country's  standard  all 
the  time.  Discipline,  in  fact,  had  entirely  vanished; 
Menas,  when  angered  at  Pompey's  refusal  to  follow  his 
treacherous  counsels,  resolved  to  leave  his  service.  Eno- 
barbus  is  a  man  of  infinitely  greater  honour  and  con- 
science, but  although  he  represents  all  that  a  noble  heart 
could  preserve  in  the  way  of  chivalrous  fidelity  to  a 
madman  like  Antony,  in  that  age  of  decadence  in  which 
the  notion  of  duty  had  become  perverted  among  the 
Roman  soldiers  by  means  of  unrighteous  wars,  and  in 
which  Egypt  had  enervated  them  both  in  body  and 
soul,  and  surrounded  them  with  so  many  corrupting  in- 
fluences, yet  he,  even  he,  ends  by  deserting  his  master. 
His  first  impulse  after  the  defeat  at  Actium  is  to  resist 
the  general  movement  towards  desertion  which  passes 
like  a  wave  over  Antony's  army,  and  in  which  many  of 
the  leaders  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  But  when  his. 
general  is  guilty  of  the  signal  folly  of  challenging  the 
conqueror  to  single  combat,  his  reason  revolts,  and  the 
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thought  of  deserting  a  master  whom  misfortune  is  power- 
less to  teach,  begins  to  present  itself  to  his  mind : — 

"  That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  C^sar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdued 
His  judgment  too.  .  .  . 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly : — yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story."     (Act  III.,  Sc.  11.) 

In  the  end,  Enobarbus  succumbing  to  temptation, 
leaves  Antony's  camp,  who  in  his  generosity  writes  him 
an  affectionate  letter  of  farewell,  and  sends  him  all  his 
chests  and  treasures.  But  the  deserter  had  no  need  to 
wait  for  Antony's  message  to  feel  the  pangs  of  repentance : 
his  resolution  was  hardly  formed  and  acted  upon  before 

he  exclaims : — 

"  I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  joy  no  more." 

The  tragedy  does  not  say  that  he  kills  himself;  he 
literally  dies  of  remorse  in  Caesar's  camp  during  the 
night,  calling  upon  the  moon  as  a  witness  of  his  repen- 
tance ;  his  last  words  form  one  of  the  most  poetical  and 
most  touching  little  bits  in  Shakespeare : — 

"  Be  witness  to  me,  0  thou  blessed  moon. 
When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent.  .  .  . 
0  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me ; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will, 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me :  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder. 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     0  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
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Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive : 
0  Antony,  0  Antony ! " 

And  so,  witli  his  master's  name  upon  his  lips,  he  dies. 
His  figure  is  by  far  the  noblest  in  the  tragedy  among 
those  that  have  more  than  a  shadowy  existence,  for 
Eros  and  OetaAda,  two  other  beautiful  apparitions,  only 
pass  and  disappear. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  poetry  and  all  its  magnificent 
glow  and  colour,  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  is  the  weakest 
of  the  three  Eomah  tragedies.  Its  principal  fault  is  that 
of  diifuseness.  The  innumerable  facts  and  anecdotes 
which  Shakespeare  found  ia  Plutarch  and  inserted  in  his 
tragedy,  greatly  interfere  with  its  dramatic  unity  and 
clearness ;  as  for  instance  the  scene  in  the  third  act, 
in  which  Ventidius  returns  from  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  which  is  not  only  entirely  superfluous  but 
also  whoUy  devoid  of  any  interest  whatever.  Michael 
Angelo  used  to  say,  "a  statue  should  be  so  made  that 
it  could  roll  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  down  to  the 
bottom,  without  breaking  any  of  its  limbs."  And  this 
is  a  true  image  of  the  strict  severity  of  composition  by 
which  aU  the  parts  of  a  work  of  art,  of  a  drama  as  well 
as  of  a  statue,  should  be  bound  and  linked  together. 
By  no  work  of  art  is  this  law  more  boldly  transgressed 
than  by  this  tragedy  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  The 
action  comprises  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years ;  the 
scene  changes  every  moment,  and  the  spectator  is  carried 
incessantly  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other 
without  a  moment's  rest,  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  to 
Athens,  to  Cape  Misenus,  to  the  plains  of  Syria  and  to 
various  battle-fields.  Its  excessive  irregularity  is  enough 
to  convert  even  the  warmest  partisans  of  dramatic 
liberty  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
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Aristotle,  in  his  distrust  of  our  intelligence  and  of  our 
knowing  what  is  meant  by  a  thing  being  entire,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  define  the  word  in  his  "  Poetics  ": — 

"  By  entire  I  mean  that  which,  has  a  heginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  A  beginning  is  that  which  comes  first,  an  end  is  that  which 
comes  last "  (the  definition  is  slightly  abridged,  but  nothing  essential 
is  left  out),  "  a  middle  is  that  which  comes  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end ; "  and' he  judiciously  adds,  "  whatever  is  beautiful,  whether  it 
be  an  animal  or  any  other  thing,  composed  of  different  parts,  must 
have  those  parts  arranged  in  a  certain  manner,  and  must  also  be  of 
a  certain  magnitude.  No  very  minute  animal  can  be  beautiful :  the 
eye  comprehending  the  whole  too  instantaneously  to  distinguish  and 
compare  the  parts;  neither  can  one  of  prodigious  size  be  beautiful, 
as,  for  instance,  an  animal  of  nUany  miles  in  length,  as  all  its  parts 
cannot  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  whole,  the  unity  of  the  object  is  lost  to 
the  spectator." 

An  anvmal  of  many  miles  in  length  is  an  admirable 
description  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

Nor  does  it  present  any  tragic  interest  of  the  highest 
order ;  the  internal  struggle  which  forms  the  essence  of 
modern  tragedy  is  not  here  an  eminently  ethical  one ; 
the  battle  waged  is  not  between  duty  and  passion,  or 
between  two  conflicting  duties ;  but  is  of  a  far  commoner 
description,  the  clashing  together, of  the  temptations  of 
pleasure  and  the  dictates  of  self-interest,  the  voice  of 
mere  ordinary  prudence.*  In  giving  himself  up  to 
Cleopatra,  Antony  only  forfeits  the  empire  of  the  world, 
which  is  of  less  consequence  than  losing  his  soul ;  from 
this  point  of  view  he  is  a  less  tragic  hero  than  Enobarbus. 

But  the  paramount  claim  of  the  tragedy  to  our  ad- 
miration is  the  profusion  of  poetic  wealth  lavished  upon 
the  love  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony.  Shakespeare  is  no 
pedantic  and  narrow  moralist,  and  delights  as  much  in 
the  creation  of  Cleopatra,  "the  ideal  of  sensual  attrac- 
tiveness," as  of  Portia,  "the  ideal  of  moral  loveliness," 

*  Kreyssig,  "  Vorlesungen  iiber  Shakespeare,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  438. 
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and  lie  has  no  need,  like  Milton,  of  a  chorus  of  Israelite 
captives  to  utter  invective  against  the  Egyptian  DalUa.* 
This  serene  and  placid  impartiality,  akin  to  that  of  the 
Creator,  who  makes  His  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and 
upon  the  unjust,  is  Shakespeare's  highest  glory.  And 
it  would  be  absurd  after  this,  for  criticism  to  assume 
the  airs  of  a  prude  in  speaking  of  these  two  great 
offenders.  Their  example  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
dangerous,  but  if  any  one  feels  tempted  to  imitate  them, 
I  would  only  beg  of  him  not  to  content  himself  with 
half  measures,  but  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly.  Pearls 
that  have  cost  a  few  millions,  and  are  absorbed  in  a 
single  night  of  revelry,  kingdoms  and  provinces  to  be 
"  kissed  away," — this  is  all  that  is  needed.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  are,  in  truth,  so  completely  removed  from  all 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity,  "sitting  on  thrones, 
outside,  the  circle  of  the  round  globe,"  that  we  no  more 
think  of  following  them  than  we  do  of  claiming  the 
liberty  of  a  comet  to  move  in  its  eccentric  orbit.f 

Shakespeare,  as  Professor  Dowden  has  remarked, 
enforces  no  moral  lesson  by  means  of  cold,  dry  precepts 
or  trite  reflections,  but  he  leaves  the  catastrophe  to  show 
us  the  inevitable  end:  the  splendour  of  the  feast  is 
dimmed  by  no  word  of  warning,  the  dancers  whirl  gaily 
by,  the  air  is  filled  with  strains  of  music  and  the  per- 
fume of  roses — ^but  we  see  a  hand  writing  on  the  wall 
mysterious  words  in  letters  of  flame,  whereof  the  mean- 
ing is : — 

"  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it ; 

"Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found 
wanting ; 

"  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  unto  thine 
enemies." 

*  Dowden,  pp.  313  and  following.  f  Hudson. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  COEIOLANTJS."      THE   HEEO. 

We  have  now  come  to  "  Coriolanus/'  the  third  of  Shake- 
speare's Roman  tragedies,  and  the  latest  in  point  of  date. 
The  intention  of  the  present  chapter  is  simply  to  analyse 
the  hero's  character,  and  to  seek  in  it  the  reason  and 
explanation  of  his  fate ;  for  with  Shakespeare  men  are 
invariably  the  forgers  of  their  own  chains,  and  are  the 
victims  of  no  other  Nemesis  than  that  of  their  own  evil 
deeds.  "  Men,  at  some  time,  are  masters  of  their  fates," 
says  Cassius, — 

"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  oxirselves  that  we  are  underlings." 

Although  Antony  might  seek  a  salve  for  his  vanity 
by  ascribing  aU  his  misfortunes  to  the  ascendency  of 
Octavius'  star,  in  sober  truth  he  had  none  but  himself 
to  charge  with  his  ruin. 

In  the  case  of  Coriolanus,  external  circumstances, 
such  as  the  inconstancy  of  the  people  and  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  tribunes,  may  have  palliated  his  misdeeds 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  may 
extenuate  them  in  those  of  posterity;  but  leaving  to 
another  chapter  the  study  of  that  complex  personality, 
the  restless  and  fickle  mob,  as  also  that  of  the  tribmies 
who  excited  and  led  it  at  their  pleasure,  our  present 
concern  is  solely  with  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
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violent  and  haughty  patrician,  as  evidenced  by  an 
analysis  of  his  character,  and  by  the  tragic  story  of  his 
life. 

Marcius,  as  he  is  called  before  his  gallant  behaviour 
at  the  taking  of  the  town  of  Corioli  gained  for  him  the 
surname  of  Coriolanus,  makes  his  entrance  upon  the 
scene  in  the  midst  of  the  excited  populace,  with  con- 
temptuous and  instdting  words  upon  his  lips : — 

"  What  would  you  have,  you  curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.  .  .  . 

Who  deserves  greatness 
Deserves  your  hate  :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.  .  .  . 

Trust  ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland." 

So  far,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  his  contempt 
for  the  mob,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  lofty  sense  of 
honour  and  of  right.  It  is  no  petty  pride  of  caste  that 
vents  itself  in  his  burning  words,  but  the  pride  of  a 
noble  nature :  the  man  who  thus  expresses  himself  is  an 
aristocrat  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  feel 
that  with  him  the  first  title  to  nobility  is  courage — not 
the  mere  bearing  of  a  noble  name  or  coat-'of-arms, — and 
that  he  would  willingly  agree  with  the  father  of  Don 
Juan,  that  "birth  goes  for  nothing  if  valour  is  absent." 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  would  never  go  so  far  with 
the  father  of  Don  Juan  as  to  prefer  the  honest,  worthy 
son  of  a  porter  to  a  degenerate  prince  or  patrician,  for 
the  notion  of  a  porter  being  worth  consideration  would 
never  even  occur  to  him.  To  his  mind,  all  real  merit 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  noble  classes ;  and  for  the 
common  people,  one  and  aU,  he  entertained  on  principle 
a  supreme  contempt.      His  only  feeling  towards  them 
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was  that  of  a  boundless  and  outrageously  absurd  and 
unjust  disdain.  For  him  they  were  in  fact  devoid  of 
all  rights,  natural  as  well  as  political ;  that  he  should 
wish  to  abolish  the  recently  granted  office  of  tribunes 
was  a  small  matter, — he  went  far  beyond  this,  and  would 
not  even  recognize  their  right  to  live,  or  to  eat  "  even 
as  dogs  must,"  or  to  be  hungry. 

"  They  said  they  were  an-hungry ;  sighed  forth  proverhs, 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must  eat, 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  man  only.  .  .  . 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves, 
As  high  as  I  could  pick  my  lance." 

When  the  pride  of  birth  reaches  such  an  altitude  as 

this,  it  simply  places  the  speaker  outside  the  circle  of 

humanity,  and  inevitably  lays  him  open  to  the  retort  of 
the  tribune,  Junius  Brutus  : — 

"  You  speak  o'  the  people  as  if  you  were  a  god 
To  punish ;  not  a  man  of  their  infirmity."    (Act  III,,  Sc.  1.) 

These  are  the  two  sides,  good  and  bad,  of  the  aristo- 
cratic nature  of  Coriolanus.  True  valour  could  alone 
win  his  approbation,  and  a  nobleman  unworthy  of  his 
birth  would  never  find  favour  in  his  sight ;  but  he  con- 
sidered this  and  every  other  virtue  to  be  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  patricians,  and  the  only  sentiment 
excited  in  him  by  the  poorer  classes — called  by  a  saintly 
King  of  France,  the  "common  people  of  our  Lord" — r 
was  that  of  a  pitiless  and  inhuman  scorn. 

This  duality  of  temperament  was  greatly  fostered  by 
the  education  he  had  received  from  his  mother,  a  Roman 
matron  of  a  lofty  but  rigid  nature,  who  kindled  a  warm 
and  generous  spirit  in  him,  but  also  taught  him  to  call 
the  plebeians — 
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"  Woollen  vassals,  things' created 
To  buy  and  sell  -with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war." 

Having  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  lie  was  brought  up 
entirely  by  his  mother,  and  though,  as  Plutarch  says — 

"  the  loss  of  a  father  is  no  hindrance  to  a,  man's  improving  him- 
self in  virtue,  and  attaining  to  a  distinguished  excellence,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  Maroius  became  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
if  a  strong  and  generous  nature  be  not  thoroughly  formed  by  disci- 
pline, it  will  shoot  forth  many  bad  qualities  along  with  the  good,  as 
the  richest  soil,  if  not  cultivated,  produces  the  rankest  weeds.  His 
undaunted  courage  and  firmness  of  mind  excited  him  to  magnificent 
actions,  and  carried  him  through  them  with  honour.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  violence  of  his  passions,  his  spirit  of  contention,  and 
excessive  obstinacy  rendered  him  intractable  and  disagreeable  in  con- 
versation. So  that  those  very  persons  who  saw  with  admiration  his 
soul  imshaken  with  pleasures,  toils,  and  riches,  and  allowed  him  to  be 
possessed  of  the  virtues  of  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude,  yet  in 
the  councils  and  affairs  of  state,  could  not  endure  his  imperious  temper 
and  that  savage  manner  which  was  too  haughty  for  a  republic."  * 

But  this  haughtiness  of  temper  arose  not  merely  from 
aristocratic  instincts,  in  what  they  have  of  either  good 
•or  bad;  other  elements  mingled  in  it,  and  no  adequate 
'definition  of  its  nature  and  species  can  be  arrived  at, 
if  it  is  considered  merely  from  a  social  standpoint,  as 
an  iatense  class-prejudice,  nor  would  it  be  very  easy  to 
understand  all  his  conduct.  For  the  pride  of  Coriolanus 
was  essentially  a  personal  pride,  and  intensely  egoistical. 
A  word  that  drops  from  his  mouth  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play  clearly  shows  that  the  interests  of  his  party, 
and  even  of  his  country,  only  hold  a  secondary  place  in 
his  heart,  axxd  that  his  own  glory  and  aggrandizement 
was,  and  would  remain  to  the  end,  his   primary  con- 

*  Langhome's  Translation. 
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sideration.  Speaking  of  the  Volscians,  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  he  says  (Act  I.,  Sc.  1)  : — 

"  They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidius.  .  .  . 
And  were  I  anything  but  what  I  am 
I  would  wish  me  only  he.  .  .  . 
Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him." 

A  striking  contrast  to  these  singularly  un-romanlike 
sentiments  may  be  found  in  those  of  Corneille's  Hora- 
tius : — 

"  My  country  must  command  against  what  foe 

I  am  to  fight ;  my  duty  is  to  obey : 

A  soldier's  highest  glory  doth  consist 

In  full  obedience  to  his  country's  word. 

And  he  who  lets  a  single  thought  intrude 

Of  private  ends,  deserves  the  name  of  traitor. 

And  now  Home  bids  me  draw  my  sword,  I  arm 

And  tarry  not  to  reason." 

Here  we  have  the  true  ring  of  Roman  patriotism.  But 
mark  how  admirably  the  exclamation  of  Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus  strikes  the  key-note  both  of  his  character 
and  of  his  history,  and  prepares  us  for  the  crime  against 
his  country  to  which  his  overweening  pride  will  in  the 
sequel  lead  him  on.  The  man  who  is  capable  of  be- 
traying his  cause  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting  with 
Aufidius,  may  one  day  be  driven,  out  of  mere  resent- 
ment, to  seek  the  alliance  of  this  very  enemy  in  order 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Rome  if  it  happens  to 
offend  him. 

His  first  action  in  the  tragedy  is  a  grand  military 
exploit :  alone  and  single-handed,  like  the  colossal  hero 
of  some  epic  poem,  he  captures  the  whole  town  of  Corioli. 
He  is  alone,  for  the  Romans  have  fled  before  the  Vol- 
scians,  an  act  of  cowardice  which  provokes  him  to  a 
Hplendid  outburst  of  rage : — 
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"  All  the  contagion  of  the  South  light  on  you, 
You  shames  of  Rome !— you  herd  of—    Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er.  .  .  . 

I  Tou  souls  of  geese 

That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale. 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !     Mend,  and  charge  home,  • 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe, 
And  make  my  wars  on  you !  "    (Act  I.,  Sc.  4.) 

The  Romans,  stopped  in  their  flight  and  rallied  for 
the  moment  by  his  voice  of  thunder,  again  attack  the 
Volscians,  who  retire  into  their  town  of  Corioli.  Mar- 
cius  pursues  them  to  the  very  gates,  and  calliiig  upon 
his  soldiers  in  vain  to  follow  him,  he  enters  alone,  and 
the  gates  are  closed  upon  him.  That  he  is  slain  is  taken 
for  granted  by  all  his  wonder-stricken  soldiers  outside, 
but  he  shortly  reappears  covered  with  blood,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  gates,  which  he  has  forced  open  :  where- 
upon all  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  rush  into  the  town, 
where  the  only  work  left  to  be  done  is  that  of  pillage 
and  plunder ;  a  scene  stUl  more  ignominious  ia  the  sight 
of  the  indignant  hero  than  even  that  of  their  flight. 

"  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  hours 
At  a  craok'd  drachm !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves. 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up : — down  with  them ! " 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  5.) 

Marcius,  bleeding  "as  he  were  flayed,"  hastens  tO' 
the  succour  of  Cominius,  and  flndiug  he  has  withdraAvn 
in  safety,  joyfully  presses  him  to  his  heart  as  warmly 
as  he  embraced  his  wife  on  his  wedding-day.  He 
entreats  Cominius  to  let  him  set  out  at  once  against 
Aufidius,  and  departs  in  search  of  him.  They  soon 
meet,  and  after  taunting  each  other  after  the  fashion  of 
Homeric  heroes,  the   combat  begins ;    several  Volscians 
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come  to  the  rescue  and  save  the  life  of  Aufidius,  though 
they  are  unable  to  repulse  Marcius,  who  finally  forces 
the  Volscian  army  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  succeeds  in 
making  the  Eoman  arms  everywhere  victorious. 

Great  and  signal  services  like  these  call  for  praise 
and  reward,  but  Marcius  wiU  accept  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  "  Pray  now,  no  more,"  he  says  to  Titus 
Lartius : — 

^"  My  mother, 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.'' 

To  all  the  compliments  and  proffered  wealth  heaped 
upon  him  by  Cominius  he  returns  a  persistent  refusal, 
and  vehemently  deprecates  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd.  "Too  modest,  are  you!"  exclaims  the  general; 
but  it  was  in  reality  the  very  reverse  of  modesty. 
Honest  Cominius  is  here  the  dupe  of  the  "pride  that 
apes  humility."  In  point  of  fact,  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  Coriolanus  bear  so  plainly  aU  the  marks  of  an 
inordinate  pride,  that  they  might  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  this  first  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Pride  should 
never  be  confused  with  vanity;  not  only  is  there  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  two,  but  they  are  even 
contrary  and  incompatible. 

"  To  he  vain,"  remarks  Dean  Swift,  "  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility 
than  pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  like,  by 
which  they  plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were  more  than  their 
due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe  if  they  had  not  been 
told :  whereas,  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greatest  honours  below 
his  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I  therefore  deliver  it  as 
a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires  the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to 
conceal  his  vanity."    ("  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects.") 

When  Marcius  speaks  of  "his  little,"  and  further  on 
of  "his  nothings,"  he  must  not  of  course  be  taken  at 
his  word :  no  one  was  more  deeply  convinced  of  his 
surpassing,  unparalleled  merit  than  he  was  himself,  but 

2  F 
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he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  refusal  of  eulogy  and 
reward,  his  very  pride  making  the  bare  thought  of  them 
intolerable  to  him.  So  exalted  an  opinion  had  he  of 
himself,  that  he  held  the  highest  honour  that  cotild  pos- 
sibly be  conferred  upon  him  as  infinitely  beneath  him, 
—what  Antony  says  of  his  love  for  Cleopatra,  might  justly 
be  applied  to  his  unbounded  self-esteem. 

"  Ant.  There  is  beggary  in  the  love  that  oan  he  reckoned. 
Oleo.  I'll  set  a  bourn,  how  far  to  be  beloved. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs,  find  out  new  heaven,  new  earth.'' 

To  accept  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  and  the  flattering 
murmurs  of  the  chiefs  and  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
army,  in  recompense  for  his  services,  would  have  been 
an  admission  on  his  part  that  his  deeds  were  in  some 
sort  within  the  limits  of  human  measurement,  and  this 
was  a  concession  that  his  unbounded  pride  forbade  him 
to  make. 

The  single  favour  he  begs  of  the  general  is  not  for 
himself,  but  for  a  poor  Volscian  who  had  used  him 
kindly,  and  for  whose  liberty  he  now  asks.  It  would 
be  easy  to  ascribe  a  personal  and  self-interested  motive 
to  this  apparently  generous  request,  if  any  such  were 
needed  for  the  sake  of  consistency  in  his  character, — 
Coriolanus  might  for  instance  deem  his  honour  directly 
engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  but 
aU  such  suggestions  have  been  rendered  quite  superfluous 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  who  having  found  the  incident 
in  Plutarch,  accepted  it  and  rounded  it  off,  bringing 
it  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  blunt  and  imperious 
nature  of  the  man  by  adding  a  touch  of  his  own :  when 
Lartius  inquires  the  name  of  the  poor  Volscian,  in  order 
to  set  him  at  liberty,  Coriolanus  replies : — 

"  By  Jupiter,  forgot ! — 
I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired. 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ?  " 
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Coriolanus  can  be  kind  and  gentle,  he  is  capable  of 
warm  friendsbip  and  of  sincere  and  generous  sympathies ; 
but  only  within  the  restricted  circle  of  aristocratic  tra- 
dition. He  shows  the  utmost  deference  to  those  above 
him  in  command ;  he  is  respectful  towards  old  age,  and 
almost  gallant  towards  noble  ladies;  he  greets  his  wife 
with  a  gracious  little  speech,  and  tenderly  embraces  her ; 
and  he  bows  his  knee  before  his  mother.  It  is  his 
mother  who  exercises  the  greatest  influence  over  him : — 

"  The  only  thing  that  made  him  to  love  honour,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  was  the  joy  he  saw  his  mother  did  take  of  him.  For  he  thought 
nothing  made  him  so  happy  and  honourable,  as  that  his  mother  might 
hear  everybody  praise  and  commend  him." 

Shakespeare  prepares  us  for  the  final  catastrophe  by  a 
hint  given  by  a  citizen  (Act  I.,  So.  1) :  "  Though  soft- 
conscienced  men  can  be  content*  to  say  it  was  for  his 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother  and  to  be  partly 
proud." 

V"olumnia  like  most  mothers,  was  ambitious  for  her 
son,  even  more  so  than  he  was  for  himself  It  was  she 
who  urged  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  a  step  which 
for  many  reasons  was  extremely  repugnant  to  Coriolanus, 
and  he  only  yielded  to  her  wish  after  strenuous  resist- 
ance : — 

"  Know,  good  mother, 
I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs." 

Words  profoundly  true,  significative  of  the  fact  that 
independence  shuns  the  highest  places  and  is  only  to  be 
found  in  midway  and  intermediary  positions.  It  was 
this  law  of  independence  that  prevented  Coriolanus  from 
desiring  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  in  the  war 
against  the  Volscians,  and  induced  him  gladly  to  accept 
■&  post  of  subordinate  importance  under  Cominius.  He 
was  willing  to  obey  that  he  might  be  the  freer.    The 
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true  motive  of  his  conduct  was  divined  by  the  acuteness 
of  the  tribune,  Junius  Brutus.     "  Fame,"  he  says — 

"  Cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  hj 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius, '  0,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business ! ' "    (Act  I.,  Sc.  1.) 

Coriolanus  is  nominated  consul  by  the  senate  -without 
any  difficulty,  but  it  still  remains  for  him  to  get  elected 
by  the  people.  In  Plutarch,  Coriolanus  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  but  Shakespeare  has  taken  good 
care  not  to  make  his  Coriolanus  so  docile  a  candidate. 

"  I  do  beseech  you. 
Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them. 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  suffrage ;  please  you 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing.  .  .  . 

What  must  I  say  ? — 
I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon't !  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace : — Look,  sir ; — my  wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
Prom  the  noise  of  our  own  drunis." 

There  is  however,  no, help  for  it,  and  the  usual  formalities 
must  be  submitted  to, — Coriolanus  bravely  making  up 
his  mind,  proceeds  to  the  Forum,  but  here,  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  plebeians,  the  feelings  of  an  aristocrat  of 
the  deepest  dye  rush  over  him, — of  an  aristocrat,  be  it 
noted,  after  the  English  fashion:  miwashen  faces  and 
black  teeth  fiU  him  with  the  same  disgust  that  we  have 
already  noticed  in  Casca  and  Cleopatra.  When  good 
old  Menenius,  in  his  anxiety  that  Coriolanus  should  bear 
himself  well  before  the  citizens,  beseeches  him  to  speak 
to  them  in  wholesome  manner,  Coriolanus  grimly  asks 
whether  he  shall — 
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"  Bid  them  wash,  their  faces, 
And  keep  their  teeth  cleaa  ?  " 

In  one  of  Euripides'  tragedies,  Menelaus  reminds  Aga- 
memnon of  the  electoral  campaign  he  had  to  go  through 
to  get  chosen  as  general  of  the  army : — 

"  Bemember  the  time  whea  thou  desiredst  to  be  elected  chief  of 
tlie  Greeks,  ready  to  start  for  Ilion,  without  seeming  openly  to  wish 
for  it,  but  fervently-  longing  for  it  in  thy  heart.  How  humble  thou 
wast  then !  Taking  every  man  by  the  hand,  thy  house  was  open  to  all ; 
thou  gavest  free  access  to  whomsoever  would,  whether  friendly  or  not, 
seeking  by  such  lowliness  to  purchase  from  the  people  the  object  of  thy 
ambition." 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  demanded  from  Coriolanus  :  with 
their  habitual  rectitude  of  feeling,  the  people  recognized 
his  claims,  and  approving  in  principle  the  choice  made  by 
the  senators,  they  only  asked  that  he  should  conform  to 
the  invariable  custom  in  a  poUte  and  good-tempered 
fashion,  and  make  his  request  in  the  Forum  with  ordinary 
civility.  But  for  the  aristocrat,  whose  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  people  was  as  unreasoning  as  his  pride  was  im- 
measurable, this  simple  matter  was  far  too  difficult ;  his 
mode  of  canvassing  is  more  than  imperious,  and  takes 
the  form  of  a  lion's  roar.  His  intense  irony  is  directed 
against  himself  as  well  as  against  the  people,  and  he  is 
evidently  annoyed  at  having  stooped  to  place  himself 
in  so  humiliating  a  position.  As  one  of  the  characters 
remarks,  "  he  seeks  the  hate  of  the  people  with  greater 
devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him."  He  despises 
their  meanness,  but  at  the  same  time  he  rejoices  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  hatred  he  feels  towards  them,  which 
derives  its  liveliest  pleasure  from  his  being  able  to  justify 
his  instinctive  contempt  for  them  by  averring  every-, 
where,  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  ,. 
market-place,  that  low  as  their  social  condition  might  be, 
it  was  fully  equalled  by  the  baseness  of  their  moral 
nature.     Never  could  his  pride  forgive  him  the  advances 
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he  had  condescended  to  make  to  such  a  set  of  electors, 
unless  in  the  very  act  of  gaining  their  voices  he  had 
mocked  and  insulted  them. 

And  yet  he  succeeds!  The  people  are  good-hearted 
and  simple  enough  to  promise  him  their  votes.  "  He  has 
done  nobly,"  they  say,  "  and  cannot  go  without  any  honest 
man's  voice. — Therefore  let  him  be  consul,;  the  gods 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people. — 
Amen,  Amen.     God  save  thee,  noble  consul ! " 

With  these  words  and  a  parting  mockery  from 
Coriolanus,  the  mob  quietly  disperses,  reflecting  on  the 
strange  proceedings  and  the  not  very  re-assuring  political 
programme  of  the  newly  elected  consul.  "An  'twere 
to  give  again  —  but  'tis  no  matter."  It  costs  the 
demagogues  little  trouble  to  make  these  wiseacres  see 
that  they  have  been  laughed  at,  and  to  make  them 
repent  the  promises  they  have  given.  Fickle  as  the 
wave,  the  crowd,  at  the  voice  of  the  tribunes  and  ex- 
asperated by  a  sense  of  the  foUy  they  have  committed, 
turn  like  one  man  against  Coriolanus.  The  news  of 
this  sudden  change  is  brought  to  him  by  the  tribunes 
themselves,  who  stop  him  on  his  way  to  the  market- 
place. Coriolanus  is  naturally  indignant  at  such  treat- 
ment, and  waxes  hotter  and  hotter,  while  the  patricians 
who  foresee  an  outburst,  try  in  vain  to  calm  him.  He 
raves  against  the  "  mutable,  rank-scented  many,"  and 
against  their  possession  of  any  power  in  public  matters, 
and  beseeches  the  senators  to — 

"  At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue ;  let  theni  not  lick 
The  sweet  whicli  is  their  poison :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it." 

Coriolanus  was  conservative,  much  in  the  same  sense 
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that  various  ministers  of  the  French  Republic  have  been 
so  within  the  last  few  years ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the 
constitution  of  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  right  form  of  government. 
Not  indeed  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  liberal  doctrines, 
or  had  any  tendency  towards  a  spirit  of  routine  or  of 
inaction,  against  which  he  utters  a  splendid  protest 
(Act  II.,  Sc.  3) ;  but  the  only  species  of  liberty  he  would 
hear  of  was  a  right  and  proper  liberty,  which  is  merely 
another  expression  for  signifying  liberty  as  interpreted 
by  himself.  He  looked  upon  the  liberal  and  democratic 
institution  of  Tribunes  for  the  people  as  constituting  one 
of  the  great  perils  of  society,  and  accordingly  proposed  to 
the  senators  to  "  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust."  But 
the  persons  of  the  tribunes  having  been  declared  by  law 
inviolate  and  sacred,  this  proposition  was  a  positive 
crime.  They  had  been  granted  to  the  people,  when  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  the  patricians  had  provoked  a 
general  emigration  of  the  plebeians  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
where  they  remained  for  four  months,  and  from  whence 
they  only  consented  to  return  upon  obtaining  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  office  of  tribunes,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
from  amongst  their  own  order,  and  to  be  invested  with 
power  to  defend  their  rights  against  the  patricians.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
Goriolanus'  violent  outburst  of  anger  could  not  possibly 
have  been  excited  by  his  meeting  with  any  obstacle, 
while  standing  for  the  consulship,  since  the  election  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  the  consuls  being  named  by 
centuries  and  not  by  tribes,  and  was  quite  independent 
of  either  the  people  or  their  tribunes.  Matters,  therefore, 
took  a  somewhat  different  course.  The  cultivation  of 
the  land  having  been  stopped  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plebeians  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  at  the  time  of  year 
when  the  crops  should  have  been  sown,  the  sediles  were 
obliged  to  buy  corn  from  Etruria,  and  this   Goriolanus 
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proposed  to  distribute  to  the  people  only  upon  condition 
of  their  giving  up  the  rights  they  had  so  lately  won  on 
the  Sacred  Mount.* 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  suggestion  of  abolishing 
the  tribuneship  may  have  originated,  it  was  equally  a 
crime.  A  frightful  tumult  ensued;  the  tribunes  raised 
the  cry  of  treason,  and  the  people  quickly  gathered  round 
them:  Junius  Brutus  declared  Coriolanus  worthy  of 
death,  and  Sicinius  Velutus  without  further  ceremony 
caUed  to  the  sediles  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  cast  him 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  patricians  succeeded 
in  rescuing  him  provisionally  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  but  were  obliged  to  consent  to  his  being  tried 
in  full  assembly  of  the  people,  which  was  a  new  right 
wrung  by  the  tribunes  from  the  weakness  of  their 
political  antagonists  by  means  of  the  tumult,  for  in  thus 
citing  Coriolanus  to  the  tribunal  of  popular  justice  they 
were  overstepping  their  legal  powers. 

Plutarch  relates  that  Marcius  asked  the  tribunes 
what  they  accused  him  of: — 

"  The  tribunes  answered  him, '  that  they  would  show  how  he  did  aspire 
to  be  king,  and  would  prove  that  all  his  actions  tended  to  usurp 
tyrannical  power  over  Eome  ? '  Marcius  with  that,  rising  upon  his  feet, 
said:  'that  thereupon  he  did  willingly  offer  himself  to  the  people, 
to  be  tried  upon  that  accusation.' "  , 

The  absurdity  of  such  an  accusation  is  necessary  to 
explain  how  Coriolanus  could  submit  to  the  preposterous 
demand  made  by  the  tribunes  for  a  patrician  to  be  tried 
by  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The  mode  of  voting  by 
centuries,  in  which  the  nobles  and  wealthiest  of  the 
citizens  formed  the  majority,  was  on  this  occasion  to  be 
replaced  by  voting  by  tribes,  "  whereby,"  as  Plutarch 

*  Niebuhr  concludes,  says  Dr.  Schmitz  in  his  "  History  of  Rome," 
that  the  story  of  Coriolanus  belongs  to  a  much  later  date,  and  has  been 
inserted  here  by  mistake. 
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says,  "the  indigent  and  factious  rabble  would  be  sure 
to  carry  it  at  the  poU."  It  was  in  fact,  the  substitution 
of  manhood-sufirage  for  one  of  which  the  qualification 
was  the  possession  of  property.  Twelve  out  of  twenty- 
one  tribes  condemned  Coriolanus  to  exile. 

In  Shakespeare's  tragedy  it  is  Volumnia — who  was  a 
woman  of  expedients  rather  than  of  principles,  and  who 
had  not  yet  lost  aU  hope  of  setting  things  straight  and  of 
seeing  her  son  made  consul — ^who  induces  him  to  appear 
before  his  new  judges,  that  he  may  retract  what  he  has 
said,  and  obtain  pardon.  Coriolanus  is  amazed  at  such 
advice  coming  from  his  mother,  but  though  inwardly 
chafing  at  it  he  yields  to  her  wishes,  thus  affording  a 
new  and  most  surprising  proof  of  the  ascendency  his 
mother  has  over  him. 

Cominius  and  Menenius  press  upon  him  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  answering  mildly,  and  he  goes  oif 
mth  them,  exclaiming  impatiently — 

"  Well,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly !  " 

but  we  feel  sure  beforehand  that  he  will  forget  all  about 
their  injunctions  at  the  critical  moment.  In  the  next 
scene  we  see  him  before  the  assembly  of  the  people;  at 
the  moment  that  the  tribunes  are  about  to  interrogate 
him,  he  cuts  them  short  with — 

"  First,  hear  me  speak.  .  .  . 
Shall  I  be  charged  no  further  than  this  present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrived  to  take 
Prom  Eome  all  season'd  ofiSce,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Oor.    How  !  traitor  ?  .  .  . 
The  fires  in  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people  ! 
Call  me  their  traitor ! "    (Act  III.,  Sc.  3.) 

With  Coriolanus  the  violence  of  his  temper  was  even 
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greater  than  his  pride;  had  he  simply  been  haughty, 
he  "would  have  met  the  insults  of  the  tribune  with  a 
calm  and  cold  disdain;  but  the  least  -word  of  even 
unmerited  abuse  threw  him  into  a  frenzy,  and  worked 
him  up  into  a  rage  like  that  of  a  passionate  woman  or 
child.  In  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  epithet  of 
traitor,  added  to  that  of  "■  boy  of  tears,"  causes  another 
frantic  outburst,  and  precipitates  him  on  the  daggers  of 
the  Volscians.  This  excessive  sensitiveness  to  personal 
affronts,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  is  a  purely  modern 
quality,  far  removed  from  the  more  self-contained,  grave 
and  manly  Coriolanus  of  antiquity. 

But  it  is  when  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment 
is  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  people,  that  he  rises  to 
the  full  height  of  his  stature.  This  is  the  cKmax  and 
culminating  point  of  the  drama,  the  moment  that  would 
be  chosen  by  a  great  painter  to  represent  in  all  his  great- 
ness this  embodiment  of  passion  and  of  pride : — 

"  You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath.  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air.     I  banish  you.  .  .  . 

Despising, 
For  you,  the  eiiy,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere." 

The  attitude  of  Coriolanus  is  simply  sublime — stand- 
ing forth  alone,  greater  by  himself  than  aU  Rome,  hurling 
back  on  his  judges  their  sentence  of  exile,  and  opposing 
to  the  city  that  thrusts  him  out,  his  own  colossal  person- 
ality. 

From  this  moment  a  strange  alteration  takes  place  in 
Coriolanus,  and  he  becomes  calm ;  a  change  which  is  the 
effect  of  his  very  violence,  and  due  to  the  extreme  gravity 
of  his  position.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  only  the  cloak 
under  which  he  hid  his  intense  indignation  and  thirst- 
for  vengeance,  but  it  went  deeper  than  this.     From  the 
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moment  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  revenge,  a  de- 
cadence both  mental  and  moral  took  place  within  him, 
the  consciousness  of  which  must  have  well-nigh  begun 
his  expiation.  To  approach  the  Volscians  disguised  in 
mean  apparel,  to  inquire  civilly  from  a  passer-by  where 
Audifius  dwelt,  to  say  to  the  servants  who  gave  him  but 
a  rough  reception,  "  Let  me  but  stand ;  I  will  not  hurt 
your  hearth,"  and  to  present  himself  as  an  ally  and  guest 
before  the  master  of  the  house,  his  mortal  enemy,  must 
have  been  so  many  bitter  trials  to  his  haughty  nature, 
Shakespeare  has  injflicted  upon  him  the  supreme  humili- 
ation of  brawKng  like  a  common  porter  with  the  lackeys 
of  Aufidius,  at  whose  insolence  he  finally  loses  all 
patience.  This  is  the  only  modification  introduced  by 
Shakespeare  into  Plutarch's  account ;  with  the  exception 
only  of  Aufidius'  answer  to  Coriolanus,  all  the  rest  of 
the  tragedy, — Coriolanus'  speech  to  Aufidius,  the  march 
of  the  two  chiefs  against  Rome,  the  vain  embassy  of  the 
patricians,  generals  and  friends  of  Marcius,  and  lastly 
the  procession  of  Roman  ladies  led  by  Volumnia,  her 
words  and  complete  victory  over  her  son — is  all  to  be 
found  in  Plutarch,  whom  Shakespeare  follows  more 
closely  here  than  he  has  in  any  other  part  of  his  Roman 
tragedies,  not  only  paraphrasing  or  imitating  him,  but 
adopting  his  very  words. 

That  Coriolanus  should  listen  to  his  mother,  and 
yield  at  her  intercession,  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his 
character :  even  the  tribune,  Sicinius,  allowed  himself  to 
hope  that  Volumnia,  whom  as  he  says  Coriolanus  "  loved 
dearly,"  would  prevail  with  her  son  to  forego  his  ven- 
geance upon  Rome.  The  very  violence  of  his  character 
enables  him  in  the  supreme  moment,  when  under  the 
sway  of  his  mother's  eloquence,  to  grant  fully  and 
thoroughly  all  her  desire,  undeterred  by  any  thought  of 
evil  consequences  to  himself: — 
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"  0  mother,  motlier ! 
What  have  you  done  ?  .  .  . 

0  my  mother,  mother !  0  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome  : 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  0,  believe  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him." 

According  to  Livy  and  to  Fabius  Pictor,  Coriolanus 
lived  on  in  exile  to  an  advanced  age,  regretting  indeed 
his  country  and  given  up  to  remorse,  but  still  enjoying 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  but  the  stern  moralist  of  Chseronea 
has  no  such  tradition:  the  man  of  violence  must  die  a 
violent  death,  and  he  chooses  Aufidius  and  his  Volscians 
as  the  instruments  of  a  divine  vengeance  that  tarrieth  not. 

This  tragic  history  may  fittingly  conclude  with  a 
moral  reflection  furnished  by  Plutarch,  whose  remark  in 
speaking  of  the  obstinacy  of  Coriolanus  is  full  of  "  sweet- 
ness and  light,"  and  one  which  every  politician  may 
lay  to  heart  with  advantage,  as  although  men  have  for 
the  most  part  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  push 
things  to  the  same  lengths  that  Coriolanus  did,  still  in 
every  extreme  party,  in  other  countries  besides  Rome, 
men  of  violent  and  narrow  views  are  unfortunately  to  be 
found : — 

"  Marcius  was  wanting  in  a  due  mixture  of  gravity  and  gentleness, 
which  are  the  chief  political  virtues,  and  the  fruits  of  reason  and  edu- 
cation. He  did  not  consider  that  the  man  who  undertakes  to  manage 
public  business  and  to  converse  with  men,  should  above  all  things 
avoid  that  overbearing  austerity,  which,  as  Plato  says,  is  always  the 
companion  of  solitude ;  that  is  to  say,  that  those  who  are  obstinately 
wedded  to  their  own  opinions  and  will  never  accommodate  themselves 
to  others,  find  themselves  at  last  left  alone,  for  he  who  would  live  in 
the  world  must  needs  have  patience." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  CORIOLANUS  "  (cont'irmeA).    menenius  agrippa. 

VIEGILIA  AND  VOLUMNIA. 

When  the  plebeians  "  encamped  themselves/'  as  North 
expresses  it,  "  upon  a  hiU,  called  at  that  day  the  Holy 
Hill,"  the  senate  selected  the  "  pleasantest  old  men  and 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  people,"  and  sent  them  to  treat 
with  them.  Menenius  Agrippa  was  the  spokesman,  and 
concluded  his  harangue  with  the  celebrated  fable  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  members  of  the  body  against  the  belly,  a 
fable  which  had  been  related  before  Plutarch's  time  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  by  Livy,  and  which  is 
included  in  the  collection  of  fables  ascribed  to  Mso^,  and 
which  after  having  been  mentioned  by  numerous  other 
writers  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  has  been  used 
both  by  Shakespeare  and  by  La  Fontaine.  By  means  of 
this  allegory,  according  to  La  Fontaine,  Menenius  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  the  people  and  leading  them  back 
to  their  duty ;  but,  in  reality,  its  power  was  not  so  effica- 
cious— ^grievances  of  as  serious  a  nature  as  were  those  of 
the  plebeians  were  not  to  be  luUed  to  sleep  by  an  ingenious 
allegory, — ^and  it  was  only  by  the  concession  of  the 
tribuneship  that  the  people  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Shakespeare  relates  the  fable 
rather  for  its  sake  as  a  time-honoured  tradition,  than  as 
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an  incident  of  any  weight  in  the  action  of  the  drama, 
and  chiefly  uses  it  as  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  narrator. 

We  might  expect  to  find  in  Menenius  Agrippa,  as  he 
plays  the  part  of  mediator  between  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians,  a  wise  and  moderate  politician,  equally 
removed  from  the  extreme  opinions  of  either  party, — a 
perfect  man  in  fact,  like  the  Aristes  and  Cleantes  in 
Molifere,  who  are  always  softly  and  gravely  insisting 
upon  moderation  in  aU  things,  and  complain  sadly  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  men.  But  Shakespeare,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  Enobarbus,  is  not 
wont  to  introduce  these  well-balanced  moralists  into  his 
scenes,  whose  "  whole  knowledge  consists  in  striking  a 
balance  between  the  false  and  the  true."  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  very  entertaining  personages ;  what  interest 
they  may  possess  is  not  of  a  dramatic  kind,  but 
belongs  to  them  as  monuments  of  Moliere's  courageous 
good  sense,  as  the  expression  of  a  particular  state  of 
society,  and  of  a  particular  period,  in  which  reason  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  any  other  of  the  poetic  facul- 
ties. A  certain  interest  also  attaches  to  them  as  being 
the  natural  product  of  the  French  turn  of  mind,  which, 
as  it  can  never  too  often  be  said,  is  fundamentally  solid 
and  serious  under  all  its  light  and  laughing  exterior; 
but  there  is  nothing  comic  or  amusing  in  their  very 
excellent  sermons,  and  the  outlines  of  their  characters  are 
of  necessity  drawn  in  such  a  general  manner  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  individuality.  Shakespeare  had  a  horror 
of  the  frightfully  tiresome  person  of  the  reasonable  and 
ratioeinative  type.  The  laughter-moving  diversity  of  the 
innumerable  fools  who  play  a  part  in  the  great  human 
tragi-comedy  is  the  stuiT  whergof  he  makes  his  playsj — 
we  need  not  therefore  expect  to  meet  with  a  sage  philo- 
sopher in  Menenius  Agrippa. 

He  is,  to  begin  with,  almost  as  uncompromising  an 
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aristocrat  as  Goriolanus  himself,  only  he  shows  it  in  a 
different  manner.  Goriolanus  flies  into  a  passion,  Mene- 
nius laughs  and  jokes.  No  one  takes  offence,  because  he 
is  a  recognized  wag,  whose  manners  have  made  him  a 
favourite:  he  is  fond  of  his  glass,  and  is  one  of  those 
regular  old  boon  companions,  very  fat,  very  jovial  and 
outspoken,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence  that  they  think  they  may  do  whatever  they 
please.  Take  as  an  example  of  the  license  he  allows  his 
tongue,  his  conversation  with  the  tribunes  (Act  II.,  Sc.  1); 
it  will  serve  to  show  that  in  point  of  aristocratic  insolence 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  him  and  Goriolanus. 
"Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers  if  they  shall 
encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are,"  etc. 

Menenius  being  what  he  is,  it  is  easy  to  divine  that 
he  plays  the  part  of  mediator  out  of  no  feeling  of  calm 
conviction,  or  elevated  sense  of  justice,  and  in  fact  the 
only  reason  of  his  setting  his  wits  to  work  to  reconcile 
the  hostile  parties  is  that  he  is  a  fat  old  feUow,  who  likes 
to  be  comfortable  and  able  to  empty  his  bottle  in  peace 
and  quiet ;  and  civil  dissensions  spoil  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
even  more  than  many  drops  of  Tiber  water.  In  the 
quarrel  of  the  other  members  with  the  stomach,  it  was 
greatly  to  his  interest  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  stomach, 
to  re-establish  order  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  conjectured  that  the  idea  of  his  fable  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  ease 
and  good  living. 

The  vanity  of  Menenius  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  pride  of  Goriolanus.*  His  feelings  towards  Gorio- 
lanus were  not  so  much  those  of  genuine  affection  as  of 
that  species  of  an  extended  domestic  instinct  by  which 
courtiers  are  attached  to  their  princes.  When  he  receives 
a  letter  from  Goriolanus   during  the  war  against    the 

*  See  Kreyssig  on  the  character  of  Menenius  Agrippa. 
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Volscians,  he  is  overjoyed  at  such  an  honour,  -which 
makes  him  feel  quite  young  again.     (Act  II.,  Sc.  1.) 

But  his  character  is  shown  most  clearly,  with  his 
vanity,  his  fund  of  good  humour,  his  lively  inconsequent 
sallies,  and  his  fussy  airs  as  a  hard-worked  patriot,  after 
the  blow  has  fallen  and  Coriolanus  has  turned  traitor  to 
Kome.  Half  a  dozen  times  he  repeats  to  the  tribunes,  "You 
have  made  good  work ; "  in  the  midst  of  the  general  con- 
sternation he  takes  a  satirical  pleasure  in  their  political 
humiliation,  and  though  it  is  not  a  time  for  laughter,  he 
still,  like  an  incorrigible  jester,  continues  to  pour  out  his 
jokes.  When  Cominius  returns  from  his  futile  embassy 
to  Coriolanus,  and  relates  how  he  would  answer  to  no 
name  till  he  had  forged  one  for  himself  in  the  fire  of 
burning  Rome,  Menenius  exclaims,  almost  triumphantly : 

"  Why,  so  ;  you  have  made  good  work : 
A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  raok'd  for  Eome, 
To  make  coals  cheap  :  a  noble  memory  !  " 

The  tribunes  implore  Menenius  to  try  his  powers  of 
persuasion  with  Coriolanus,  but  he  at  first  declines,  as  he 
could  not  hope  for  success  where  Cominius  had  failed. 
The  tribunes  attack  his  weak  point  and  appeal  to  his 
vanity,  and  in  the  end  after  a  little  humouring,  he 
agrees  to  do  what  he  can  : — 

"  I'll  undertake  it : 
I  think  he'll  hear  me.    Yet,  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well :  he  had  not  dined." 

This  is  the  great  point  with  Menenius :  for  him,  dinner  is 
the  centre  of  existence,  and  dinner  shall  form  the  basis  of 
his  strategical  operations;  when  Coriolanus  has  dined, 
he  will  approach  him. 

But  Coriolanus  is  implacable,  and  Menenius  returns 
crest-fallen  and  out  of  countenance,  followed  by  the  jeers 
of  the  Volscian  guards ;  we  have  no  wish  for  any  greater 
misfortune  to  befall  him,  for  he  is  neither  cruel  nor  ill- 
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conditioned,  but  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  a  little  in  our 
inmost  hearts  at  the  wholesome  little  lesson  given  to  his 
vanity. 

Having  been  thus  repulsed  by  Goriolanus,  he  is 
quite  sure  that  the  same  ill-success  must  await  all  and 
any  who  should  venture  to  make  a  similar  attempt ;  he 
regards  the  embassy  of  Roman  ladies  with  no  confidence 
whatever, — ^where  he  had  failed,  was  it  likely  that  any 
other  person  in  the  world,  be  it  even  the  mother  of 
Goriolanus,  should  succeed?  Nevertheless,  when  the 
good  news  comes  that  the  ladies  have  prevailed,  he 
sufiers  no  small  jealousy  to  dim  his  praises  and  re- 
joicings : — 

"  This  is  good  news  : 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.    This  Volumnia 

Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 

A  city  full ;  of  tribunes  such  as  you 

A  sea  and  land  full. 

Shakespeare's  Menenius  Agrippa  is  a  good-hearted  man 
in  the  main,  but  of  no  real  worth  morally  or  even  intel- 
lectually, in  spite  of  his  celebrated  fable. 


ViEGILIA  AND  VOLUMNIA. 

Livy,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  aU  ancient  writers  with  the  exception  of  Plutarch, 
give  the  name  of  Veturia  to  the  mother  of  Coriolaiius, 
and  "that  of  Volumnia  to  his  wife.  Shakespeare  here 
as  always,  follows  Plutarch,  and  calls  the  mother  Volum- 
nia, and  the  wife  Virgilia.  These  two  women  represent 
very  different  types  of  character :  Virgilia  is  essentially 
womanly,  with  all  that  the  word  conjures  up  in  our  mind 
of  graceful  and  tender,  delicate  and  sensitive ;  Volumnia 
is  a  Roman  matron. 

The  contrast  between  them  is  shown  at  once  in  the 
first  scene  in  which  they  appear.     While  Goriolanus  is 

2  G 
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away,  fighting  against  the  Volscians,  the  two  women 
stay  at  home;  they  are  seated  on  two  low  stools,  and 
whilst  busy  with  their  needlework  they  talk  together  of 
the  one  subject  with  which  each  in  her  own  way  is 
engrossed. 

Volumnia's  imagination  rejoices  in  the  thought  of  the 
dangers  incurred  by  Coriolanus,  and  of  the  honour  that 
wiU  accrue  to  him : — 

"  Methinks,  I  see  Mm  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
'  Come  on,  you  cowards !  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  you  were  born  in  Eome ; '  his  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes.  .  .  . 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow !  0,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy." 

A  visitor  is  announced,  and  VirgUia  whose  anxiety 
renders  her  little  in  the  mood  for  company  rises  to  retire, 
but  Volumnia  will  not  hear  of  it,  and  detains  her.  The 
lady  Valeria  enters  and  greets  them  both.  A  charming 
little  scene  of  home-life  ensues,  to  which  it  can  hardly  be 
objected  that  it  is  more  English  than  Koman  in  colour ; 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  true  of 
antique  as  of  modern  times,  it  being  nature  itself,  taken 
in  the  act,  with  the  utmost  simplicity. 

At  last  the  much-desired  news  arrives.  There  are 
several  letters  from  Coriolanus,  one  for  his  wife,  one  for 
his  mother,  one  for  Menenius,  and  one  for  the  State. 
They  are  not  mere  repetitions  of  the  same  letter ;  Marcius 
adapts  his  style  to  the  different  recipients,  confiding  to 
his  mother  various  details  which  he  keeps  back  from  his 
wife,  Volumnia  being  the  best-informed  of  all  his  corre- 
spondents. When  Menenius  inquires  if  he  is  wounded, 
Vrrgilia  says,  "  0,  no,  no,  no ! "  but  Volumnia  answers 
triumphantly : — 

"  0„  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for't.  ...  T  the  shoulder, 
and  i'  the  left  arm  :  there  will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people, 
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■when  he  shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse  of 
Tarq[mn  seven  hurts  i'  the  body.  ...  He  had,  before  this  last  expedi- 
tion, twenty-five  wounds  upon  him." 

This  Roman  matron  who  knows  so  exactly  the  number 
of  her  son's  wounds,  welcomes  him  back,  on  his  victorious 
return,  with  joyful  acclamations.  He  kneels  before  her 
to  receive  her  congratulations,  and  then  turns  to  Virgilia, 
who  speechless  with  emotion,  sheds  quiet  tears  of  glad- 
ness. He  tenderly  embraces  her,  and,  smiling  at  her 
tears,  says : — 

"My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  cofSn'd  home, 

That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  " 

Volunmia's  patriotism  is  of  a  purer  nature  than  that  of 
■Coriolanus ;  her  pride,  too,  is  of  a  less  personal  kind,  and 
her  aristocratic  scorn  less  inflexible  than  his.  There  is 
no  tinge  of  egotism  in  her  character,  and  with  the  self- 
abnegation  peculiar  to  a  mother,  her  whole  joy  and  pride 
is  centred  in  her  son,  and  his  advancement  is  her  sole 
ambition.  Yet  even  a  greater  love  than  she  gives  to 
Marcius  she  bears  to  Rome,  or  rather,  the  two  afiections 
are  inseparably  united  in  her  heart.  For  her,  Coriolanus 
is  but  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Romans,  so  that  when 
he  turns  traitor  to  his  country,  it  strikes  her  as  not  only 
horrible  but  absurd ;  to  her  it  seems  a  monstrous  contra- 
diction that  he  should  make  war  agamst  Rome,  when 
to  fight  for  Rome  is  the  one  sole  object  and  end  of  all 
possible  warfare.  She  would  undoubtedly  have  died 
with  her  country,  preferring  death  to  the  dishonour  of 
accepting  mercy,  had  Coriolanus  offered  it,  at  the  hands 
of  one  who  was  endeavouring  to  destroy  all  for  which  in 
her  view  a  Roman  should  alone  care  to  live.* 

With  Volumnia,   the   patriotic  instinct   outweighed 
that  of  the  patrician  ;  she  abhorred  the  plebeians  indeed. 


*  See  Hudson's  character  of  Volumnia. 
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as  much  as  her  son  could  abhor  them,  but  in  spite  of  her 
hatred  she  could  admit  at  need,  the  qualifying  sugges- 
tions of  reason,  and  she  never  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  maintain  her  hatred  without  abating  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  its  intensity.  In  this  respect  she  was  a  thorough 
woman,  that  is,  prudent,  adroit  and  acute,  with  infinitely 
more  tact  and  common  sense  than  her  son ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  her  political 
doctrines  bear  an  alarming  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
justification  of  the  means  by  the  end,  and  that  she  was 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  mental  reservation. 

In  her  ardent  desire  to  see  Coriolanus  made  a  consul, 
she  urges  him  to  comply  with  aU  the  requisite  formalities, 
and  he  listens  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion while  she  teaches  him  how  he  may  give  his  word 
without  binding  himself  overmuch.  Understanding 
nothing  of  the  refinements  of  sophistry,  he  utters  a  vague 
exclamation,  and  Volumnia  continues  : — 

"  If  it  lae  tonour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not  (wMcli,  for  your  best  ends. 
You  adopt  your  policy),  liow  is  it  less,  or  worse, 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war ;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ?  .  .  . 

It  lies  on  you  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you, 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth." 

This  whole  passage  recalls  the  famous  line  in  "  Hip- 
polytus"  for  which  Aristophanes  so  severely  blamed 
Euripides  as  for  a  maxim  of  more  than  doubtful  morality ; 
"  My  mouth  has  sworn,  but  not  my  heart." 

When  Coriolanus  is  banished,  Volujnnia  utters  a  crj'^ 
of  fury,  in  which  critics  have  been  rather  over-hasty  in 
marking  the  predominance  of  maternal  feelings  over  those 
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of  a  Roman  matron  :  it  calls  for  no  such  rigid  interpreta- 
tion, and  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  sudden,  instan- 
taneous flash  of  passion : — 

"  Now  tlie  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Eome, 
And  occupations  perish.! "  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  1.) 

She  meets  the  tribunes  with  bitter  taunts.  The  gentle 
Virgilia  does  her  best  to  second  her,  but  her  strength 
soon  fails,  her  grief  finding  more  solace  in  tears  than  in 
harsh  words,  and  her  mother-in-law  impatiently  says 
to  her — 

"  Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do,i 
In  anger,  Juno-like." 

Menenius,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  stop  her  torrent  of 
words,  invites  the  two  ladies  at  this  most  inauspicious 
moment  to  come  home  to  supper  with  him,  to  which 
Volumnia  loftily  replies — 

"  Anger's  my  meat,  I  sup  upon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.  .  .  . 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses."    (Act  IV.,  Sc.  2.) 

The  grandest  scene  in  which  Volumnia  appears  is 
when,  clothed  in  the  twofold  dignity  of  a  mother  and  of 
a  Roman,  she  intercedes  with  her  son  for  Rome.  In  the 
latter  portion  of  the  tragedy,  reading  Shakespeare  is  in 
many  passages,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  on  Shakespeare's  learning,  the  same  thing  as 
reading  Plutarch,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  as  reading 
Sir  Thomas  North.  Volumnia  ends  her  pleading  most 
splendidly,  expressing  her  determination  to  die  in  the 
flames  of  Rome : — 

"I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire. 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little." 

The  Roman  ladies,  after  having  prevailed  in  their  suit, 
make  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  they  have  saved. 
A  senator  points  out  Volumnia  to  the  people,  saying — 
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"  Behold  our  patroness,  tlie  life  of  Borne  : 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
And  makfe  triumphant  fires  ;  strew  flowers  before  them  ;  .  .  . 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! "  (Act  V.,  So.  4.) 

"  Ladies  jou  deserve  to  have  a  temple  built  you,"  said 
Coriolanus,  and  history  tells  us  that  his  thought  was  ful- 
filled. A  temple  was  built  to  the  "  Fortune  of  Women," 
in  which  matrons  took  the  place  of  the  customary  vestal 
virgins  as  priestesses.  This  victory  gained  by  Volumnia 
over  her  son  greatly  contributed  to  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration in  which  women  were  held  in  Eome,  in  spite 
of  their  inferior  position  legally.  Valerius  Maximus 
writes  that  by  order  of  the  senate,  men  were  ever  after- 
wards to  yield  precedence  in  the  street  to  the  women 
they  met. 

There  is  more  unity  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus  " 
than  in  either  of  the  other  Roman  plays ;  yet,  grand  and 
powerful  as  it  is,  its  tragical  interest  is  less  than  that  of 
"  Julius  Csesar,"  and  its  poetical  merit  less  than  that  of 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra."  There  is  something  hard 
about  it,  both  in  sentiment  and  in  style.  The  deline- 
ation of  social  and  personal  pride  is  not  a  subject  to 
evoke  much  sympathy  or  emotion,  and  although  it  may 
in  its  course  reach  sublime  heights,  its  sublimity  is 
wholly  independent  of  moral  greatness.  Of  all  Shake- 
speare's greater  works,  this  is  the  most  difficult  to  con- 
strue ;  the  unintelligibility  of  several  passages  is  doubt- 
less due  to  some  corruption  of  the  text,  but  besides  this, 
the  general  style  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  overloaded 
with  metaphorical  and  elliptical  expressions.  Even  the 
great  scene  between  Coriolanus  and  his  mother  is  not  of 
uniform  excellence.  Some  of  its  sentences  are  bombastic 
and  declamatory — its  chief  blemish  in  point  of  diction 
being  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of  Plu- 
tarch are  placed  side  by  side  rather  than  blended  into 
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each  other,  so  that  we  jump  without  any  transition  from 
the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  historian  to  the  exuber- 
ance and  passion  of  the  poet.  The  finest  portion  of  the 
scene  is  that  which  is  borrowed  word  for  word  from  Plu- 
tarch, whose  value  and  merit  as  a  painter  of  character  can 
never  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  and  yet  our  admiration 
of  him  is  greatly  due  to  qualities  which  in  reality  do  not 
belong  to  him :  Amyot  has  gaiaed  for  him  a  reputation 
of  a  certain  kindly  simplicity,  which  he  would  never 
otherwise  have  had;  for  in  pointof  fact,  what  pre-eminently 
distinguishes  him  is  his  poetic  and  dramatic  imagination, 
which  would  have  been  of  the  highest  order  if  he  had 
also  possessed  the  ingenuous  and  simple  charms  with 
which  he  has  been  invested  by  another. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PAET  PLAYED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  ROMAN 
TRAGEDIES. 

There  yet  remains  one  personage  to  be  mentioned  in 
connection  ■with  the  Roman  tragedies,  and  this  personage 
is  the  people. 

But  it  may  be  aske'd  whether  the  term  here  used  can 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  hydra-headed  multitude, 
and  whether  that  mental  and  moral  unity  which  is  pre- 
sented by  individual  beings,  such  as  Brutus,  Antony, 
Coriolanus,  and  Volumnia,  can  possibly  be  found  in  a 
crowd  of  men  gathered  together.  To  this  we  may  answer 
imhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative.  The  people  is  truly  a 
personage,  as  Aristophanes  well  knew  when  he  brought 
Demos  on  the  stage  as  a  single  individual.-  Every 
assembly  in  which  men  are  united  together  by  a  common 
bond  of  interest,  whether  it  be  that  of  sentiment  or  of 
country,  of  political  or  religious  faith,  etc.,  presents  a  true 
and  real  entity,  possessing  its  own  proper  moral  unity. 
The  general  fund  of  intelligence  obtained  in  this  manner, 
is  not  the  sum  of  all  the  individual  intelligences,  but  the 
mean,  or  middle  term,  and  may  therefore  be  above  or 
beneath  that  of  any  particular  man  taken  separately ;  in 
other  words,  it  must  by  its  very  definition  be  'mediocre. 
Fools  may  gaia  by  speaking  and  acting  in  common  as 
members  of  a  popular  meeting,  but  wise  men  may  lose  by 
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it,  in  fact  are  sure  to  lose  by  it.  The  maxim  that  "union 
is  strength  "  cannot  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  mental 
as  to  physical  strength.  I  once  heard  a  philosopher  main- 
tain, with  just  that  touch  of  paradox  which  infuses  life 
and  animation  into  the  dry  utterances  of  sober  reason, 
that  when  fifteen  hundred  otherwise  intelligent  men  are 
united  together  in  one  assembly,  they  become  so  many 
fools,  because  a  crowd  is  and  must  be  essentially  stupid. 
It  is  in  fact  a  mulish  animal,  irritable,  violent,  obstinate, 
ready  to  shy,  with  or  without  cause,  and  to  become  cruel 
or  vicious  out  of  anger  or  fear.  "  To  gather  men  together 
is  the  way  to  move  them,"  said  Cardinal  de  Eetz,  and  the 
truth  of  his  saying  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience, 
under  one  form  or  another.  We  are,  it  may  be,  in  the 
midst  of  some  large  assembly,  at  a  debatiag  club,  or  at  a 
concert,  or  in  the  theatre ;  to  take  the  most  elegant 
example,  I  will  suppose  that  we  are  in  a  hall  consecrated 
to  the  fine  arts,  where  a  fashionable  audience  is  listening 
tp  music.  A  tiresome  piece  is  begun,  people  yawn,  look 
at  each  other  and  sigh.  The  piece  is  long,  very  long, 
it  threatens  to  be  endless;  people  get  more  and  more 
impatient  tiU  their  nerves  can  stand  it  no  longer.  All  at 
once  a  few  murmurs  break  out,  which  in  an  instant  swell 
into  a  unanimous  clamour,  and  the  orchestra  is  obliged  to 
stop.  Who  is  it  who  has  hissed  ?  Every  one :  even  you 
yourself,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  peaceable  and  tolerant, 
and  disliking  aU  violence  and  noise,  you  too  have  taken 
part  in  the  brutal  deed,  carried  away  by  some  strange 
electrical  current  which  seemed  to  sweep  over  the  whole 
room.  This  mysterious  epidemic  force,  by  which  at  times 
the  best  and  strongest  of  us  are  attacked,  is  the  soul  of  the 
crowd. 

But  if  persons  who,  as  individuals,  are  refined  and 
gentle  become  coarse  and  harsh  when  brought  together 
ia  a  mass,  if  fifteen  hundred  sensible  men  collected 
together  are  equivalent  to  fifteen  hundred  fools,  what 
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shall  be  said  of  a  crowd  of  fifteen  hundred  men  who  are, 
individually,  fools  to  begin  with  1  The  resultant  given 
by  the  agglomeration  of  so  many  ignorant  and  foolish 
minds  would  be  appalling.  The  hundred-headed  beast 
would  be  capable  of  every  crime ;  capable  too  of  wild 
enthusiasm  and  devotion,  and  in  fact  of  excess  of  every 
kind  and  sort — an  inert  mass  without  any  will  of  its- 
own,  but  easily  incited  to  action  by  others,  it  is  ready  to 
obey  every  indpulse  communicated  from  without,  whether 
for  good,  or  as  it  more  frequently  happens,  for  evU.  This, 
mysterious  force,  this  blind  and  formidable  power,  this 
sickening  mediocrity  of  obscure  and  nameless  individuals,, 
devoid  alike  of  either  strength  or  character,  who  only 
exist  as  the  unconscious  and  unknown  atoms  of  some 
vague  total,  has  been  splendidly  described  by  Victor 
Hugo,  in  "  Les  Ch^timents : " — 

"lis  s'appelleiit  vulgus,  plebs,  la  tourbe,  la  foule, 
lis  sont  ce  qui  murmure,  applaudit,  siffle,  coule. 
Bat  des  mains,  foule  aux  pieds,  taiUe,  dit  oui,  dit  non, 
N'a  jamais  de  figure,  et  n'a  jamais  de  non. 
Troupeau  qui  va,  revient,  juge,  absout,  delibere, 
Detruit,  pv6t  k  Marat  comme  pret  £l  Tibere, 
Poule  triste,  joyeuse,  habits  dor^s,  bras  nus, 
PSle-mMe,  et  pouss^e  aux  gouffres  inconnus. 
lis  sont  les  passants  froids,  sans  but,  sans  nceud,  sans  age ; 
Le  bas  du  genre  humain  qui  s'feoule  en  nuage ; 
Ceux  qu'on  ne  connait  pas,  ceux  qu'on  ne  compte  pas, 
Ceux  qui  perdent  les  mots,  les  volontfe,  les  pas."  .  .  . 

The  people,  who  never  appear  at  aU  in  French 
tragedy,  play  an  important  part  in  Shakespeare's  plays„ 
a  part  which  deserves  to  be  studied,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  interest  properly  belonging  to  it,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  what  light  it  may  throw  on  the  puzzling,  ques^ 
tion  of  the  poet's  own  personal  sentiments.  The  scenes 
in  which  he  makes  the  people  speak  and  act  are  gene- 
rally reckoned,  rightly  or  wrongly,  among  the  small 
number  of  passages  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  lay  aside 
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the  superb  objectivity  which  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to 
give  expression  to  his  personal  dislikes  and  antipathies. 
It  is  only  by  carefully  examining  the  people's  part  in  the 
Roman  tragedies, — and  that  without  any  bias  one  way 
or  the  other  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Shakespeare's 
own  political  leanings,  and  by  comparing  the  Eoman 
populace  with  the  one  depicted  in  some  of  his  other  plays, 
notably  in  the  English  historical  dramas,  that  we  can 
hope  to  render  ourselves  competent  to  discuss  the  point 
aifecting  Shakespeare's  personality,  and  to  answer  the 
question  whether  he  has  or  has  not  failed  in  impartiality. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  "Julius  Csesar,"  which 
plunges  us  into  a  rabble  of  citizens,  whose  "basest 
metal"  is  "  moved "  by  the  speeches  of  the  tribunes,  so 
that  "they  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness,"  the 
inconstancy  and  thoughtlessness  of  the  mob  stand  con- 
fessed; but  what  equally  deserves  to  be  noted  is  the 
sensitiveness  so  readily  shown  by  the  people  to  the  re- 
proaches of  the  tribunes,  to  the  violent  invective  of 
Marcellus,  and  especially  to  the  sadder  and  more  gentle 
words  of  Flavins. 

The  people  applaud  when  Csesar  refuses  the  crown ; 
when  Brutus  publicly  justifies  the  murder  of  Csesar,  they 
cry  out,  "  Live,  Brutus,  live.  .  .  .  Give  him  a  statue  with 
his  ancestors.  Let  him  be  Cgesar  ! "  A  people  like  this 
is  ripe  for  servitude.  It  is  true  they  cheered  Csesar  for 
refusing  the  crown,  but  it  was  simply  because  they  had 
a  horror  of  the  name  of  king ;  the  thing  itself  they  could 
easily  accept  and  submit  to,  so  potent  is  the  influence  of 
words  over  the  mind  of  the  crowd,  both  to  attract  and  to 
repel.  "  When  once  the  people  have  swallowed  the  bait 
of  liberty,"  says  Bossuet,  "  they  will  follow  blindly  as 
long  as  they  only  hear  the  name."  To  Csesar's  despotism, 
to  the  concentration  of  power  in  a  single  hand,  the  people 
would  have  oflfered  no  objection  whatever,  as  long  as  the 
name  of  Monarchy  was  carefully  suppressed,  and  that  of 
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a  crowTied  democracy,  for  instance,  substituted  in  its 
place.  Words  play  a  wonderfully  active  part  in  politics, 
and  until  a  different  standard  in  public  morality  is 
established,  and  human  nature  has  undergone  a  good 
many  modifications,  a  skilful  use  of  them  will  always 
form  an  essential  element  in  the  statesman's  art.  At 
present,  the  man  whose  love  of  reality  and  truth  and 
whose  contempt  for  empty  sounds  and  vain  shadows,  lead 
him  to  neglect  this  mighty  instrument  in  the  guidance  of 
men,  gives  greater  proof  of  his  honesty  and  sincerity, 
than  of  his  knowledge  of  human  folly  in  general,  and  of 
the  folly  of  the  people  in  particular. 

Antony's  strength  lay  in  just  this  knowledge  and  this 
art  in  using  words ;  he  well  knew  the  value  of  popular 
logic,  and  with  what  sort  of  reasoning  the  mouths  of 

fools  are  to  be  stopped  : — 

"  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious :  .  .  . 
You  all  did  see  that  ou  the  Luperoal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.   Was  this  ambition  ?  .  .  . 
1  at.  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

4  Cit He  would  not  take  the  crown  ; 

Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious." 

In  this  scene  between  Antony  and  the  people,  the 
two  parts  are  as  inseparably  united  as  the  song  of  the 
singer  and  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  It  is  an 
admirably  graduated  crescendo,  beginning  very  gently  at 
first  and  then  rising — ^rising — till  it  finally  bursts  out  into 
the  thunder-clap  of  revolt.  "We'll  mutiny,  we'll  seek 
the  conspirators,  we'll  fire  the  traitors'  houses,  we'll  kill, 
we'll  slay." 

The  blackest  action  committed  by  the  people  in  all 
Shakespeare's  Koman  plays  is  the  murder  of  the  poet 
Cinna,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult.  The  incident  is  given 
in  Plutarch,  but  in  his  account  the  crime  as  perpetrated 
by  the  populace  whom  Antony's  speech  had  worked  up 
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into  wild  excitement,  is  of  a  most  ordinary  and,  so  to 
speak,  consistent  character.  It  is  a  very  deplorable 
occurrence,  but  it  is  not  an  odious  or  a  vile  one,  out- 
raging aU  feeling  and  reason.  It  is  the  distressing  but 
natural  result  of  a  mistake ;  the  assassins  seize  hold  of 
the  wrong  man,  and  kill  Cinna  the  poet,  believing  him  in 
aU  good  faith  to  be  Cinna  the  conspirator.  Shakespeare, 
a  bolder  and  more  searching  anatomist  of  the  human 
monster,  has  added  a  refinement  of  cruelty  and  folly  to 
their  crime,  knowing  well  what  the  mob  is  capable  of  in 
its  intoxication  on  the  day  of  revolution,  and  he  shows 
us  the  amazing  unreasonableness,  and  lets  us  hear  the 
loud  bursts  of  stupid  and  ferocious  laughter  of  a  populace 
in  revolt,  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  what  they  are 
doing,  and  who,  without  the  excuse  of  a  mistake  as  to 
the  poor  wretch's  identity,  tear  him  to  pieces  in  a  most 
light-hearted  manner,  as  a  punishment  for  bearing  a 
name  grown  distasteful  to  them. 

"  3  at.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.  Tear  Um  to  pieces  ;  he's  a  conspirator. 
Gin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for  his  bad  verses. 
Gin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  Git.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna ;  pluck  but  his  name  out  of 
his  heart,  and  turn  him  going." 

Ill  the  tragedy  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  the 
people  play  no  part  at  aU.  The  military  age  has  begun, 
and  the  life  and  movement  of  the  background  is  no 
longer  afforded  by  the  people,  but  by  the  army.  We 
may  therefore  pass  on  at  once  to  "  Coriolanus,"  in  which 
the  people  have  a  larger  share  in  the  action  than  in  either 
of  the  other  Roman  plays. 

The  cardinal  point  to  be  noticed  first  of  aU,  is  that 
Shakespeare  makes  no  distinction  between  the  plebeians 
of  the  early  Republic,  and  the  populace  of  imperial  and 
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degenerate  Rome.  For  this,  Plutarch  is  certainly  not 
responsible,  for  although  he  is  not  in  his  heart  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  "common  people/'  as 
North  calls  them,  he  does  justice  on  various  occasions 
to  their  military  courage  and  even  to  their  civic  virtues, 
noticeably  at  the  time  of  their  "withdrawal  to  the  "  Holy 
HUl,"  when  they  offered  "no  creature  any  hurt  or 
violence,  nor  made  any  show  of  actual  rebellion."  Here 
they  remained  for  four  months.  Right  and  reason  were 
on  their  side,  and  they  dishonoured  their  cause  by  no 
act  of  violence  or  excess  of  any  kind.  To  these  oppressed 
and  proud  plebeians,  opposing  a  passive  and  what  may 
be  called  a  conservative  resistance  to  the  despotic  mea- 
sures of  the  patricians,  Avith  a  moderation  derived  from 
a  sense  of  their  strength  and  the  rightfulness  of  their 
cause,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  our  esteem,  nay  more, 
our  admiration.  Nothing  could  less  resemble  a  vulgar 
street  riot  than  this  orderly  retreat  to  Mons  Sacer  of 
four  thousand  resolute  men,  ready  to  suffer  anything 
rather  than  submit  to  tyranny.  By  the  firmness  of 
their  attitude  they  compelled  the  senate  to  give  way, 
for  the  land  was  lying  uncultivated,  and  the  inaction  of 
four  thousand  valiant  defenders,  as  Plutarch  acknow- 
ledges them  to  be,  left  Rome  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
her  foes.  The  chatter  of  poor  old  Menenius,  and  his 
wonderful  fable,  had  but  slight  effect  upon  the  seceders, 
who  were  only  induced  to  return  to  their  homes,  as 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  after  obtaining  the  privi- 
lege of  appointing  tribunes  "  to  defend  the  poor  people 
from  violence  and  oppression." 

This  aspect  of  the  plebeians  of  the  Roman  Republic 
in  its  young  days,  this  grave,  political,  warlike,  and 
wholly  estimable  side  of  their  nature,  does  not  appear 
in  "  Coriolanus."  According  to  his  invariable  custom, 
Shakespeare  took  no  heed  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  mere  historical    peculiarity,  a  local  and  temporary 
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■exception ;  he  depicts  the  plebeians,  in  the  early  times 
of  liberty,  in  conformity  with  the  general  type  he  had 
conceived  of  the  populace,  a  type  belonging  to  no  especial 
date  or  nationality,  but  eternally  and  everlastingly  true, 
and  as  applicable  to  ancient  Rome  as  to  Paris  or  London 
in  modem  times, — to  the  Eepublic  and  the  Empire,  as  to 
periods  of  absolute  or  constitutional  monarchy,  or  as 
to  our  own  democratic  days.  The  dominant  features  of 
Shakespeare's  plebeians,  as  of  all  his  sons  of  the  people, 
are  stupidity,  inconstancy,  and  cowardliness.  They  are 
always  blundering,  always  incapable  of  any  political 
idea,  and  impressionable  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  their 
demagogues.  To  these  vices  must  be  added  their  feeble 
negative  good-qualities,  which  may  be  summed  up  shortly 
by  saying  that  they  are  even  sillier  than  they  are  wicked. 
K  "  Coriolanus  "  were  an  historical  or  political  drama, 
and  if  the  struggle  between  the  plebeians  and  the 
patricians  were  what  Shakespeare  intended  to  depict, 
as  has  so  often  been  foolishly  said,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  has  scarcely  carried  out  his  purpose  in  a  satis- 
factory maimer ;  for  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  to  each 
of  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  two  hostUe  factions 
whatever  portion  of  truth  it  may  contain,  or  even  to 
state  clearly  what  they  are.  This  contest  between  two 
political  ideas,  brought  into  harmony  by  a  chorus  of  old 
men  endowed  with  rather  greater  wisdom  than  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  would  have  furnished  a  magnificent  subject 
to  the  Sophoclean  drama.  Nor  would  a  poet,  who  like 
Comeille  was  fond  of  political  dissertations,  have  failed 
to  put  an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
into  the  tribime's  mouth.  But  Shakespeare  leaves  all  this 
side  of  the  matter  entirely  in  the  shade.  The  plebeians 
would  appear  to  have  no  solid  foundation  for  their 
grievances,  nor  are  we  even  able  to  perceive  what  benefit 
they  expect  from  the  establishment  of  the  tribuneship, 
nor  whj'-,  when  their  petition  is  granted  them,  it  should 
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throw  them  into  such  a  "rapturous  state,  shouting  with 
joy,  and  throwing  their  caps  "as  they  would  hang  them 
on  the  horns  o'  the  moon."  * 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  interest  of  "  Coriolanus " 
is  anything  but  of  a  political  or  historical  order ;  it  is 
on  the  character  of  the  hero,  on  the  development  of  his 
nature,  that  the  poet  has  concentrated  all  the  effort  of 
his  genius :  he  pictures  him  as  a  giant  of  passion  and 
pride,  towering  over  the  heads  of  all  who  surround  him, 
who,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  mother,  are  utterly 
insignificant,  weak,  and  contemptible.  Without  going 
so  far  as  to  say,  with  Hallam  and  Gervinus,  that  there 
was  no  other  possible  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  Shake- 
speare has  treated  it,  and  which  is  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  admiration  for  great  personalities  and  strongly - 
marked  characters  which  his  writings  so  often  testify. 
He  has  sacrificed  in  one  huge  holocaust  nearly  all  the 
other  personages  of  the  drama,  that  he  might  add  to  the 
colossal  proportions  of  the  patrician  and  warrior.  To 
form  any  notion  of  the  distance  that  separated  Corio- 
lanus from  the  plebeians,  of  the  remote  spot  whence  he 
surveyed  them  and  was  dismayed,  as  it  were,  at  their 
smallness,  we  must  turn  to  mediseval  times,  and  picture 
to  ourselves  a  knight  equipped  for  battle  giving  orders 
from  horseback  to  his  churls  and  serfs :  his  intense 
contempt  is  simply  inconceivable  at  a  time  when  all 
citizens  were  on  a  footing  of  military  equality.  But 
in  fact  we  are  not  in  Kome  at  all,  we  are  in  the  full 
stream  of  chivalry,  with  the  warlike  nobles  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  the  peasants  that  dig  the  ground. 

These  flights  of  fancy  in  the  Shakespearian  drama 
rather  interfere  with  our  comprehension  of  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  facts :  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  we 

*  Kreyssig,  "Vorlesuiigen  fiber  Shakespeare,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  471. 
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stop  to  consider,  how  such  utterly  contemptible  creatures 
as  the  plebeians  and  their  tribunes  are  represented  to 
be,  should  aU  at  once  become  powerful  enough  to  dictate 
laws  to  the  nobles,  and  to  banish  their  great  enemy. 
But  the  vigour  of  the  poetry  carries  the  reader  along 
with  it,  and  leaves  no  time  or  space  for  the  cold  ob- 
jections of  historical  accuracy.  "  Coriolanus  "  is,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  play  in  which  Shakespeare  has 
borrowed  from  the  historian  the  greatest  number  of 
details  which  he  reproduces  with  peculiar  exactitude, 
and  also  that  in  which  he  has  most  widely  departed  from 
the  spirit  of  historical  truth. 

The  part  played  by  the  plebeians  in  "Coriolanus" 
must  therefore  be  regarded  merely  as  a  representation 
of  the  populace  in  general ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  best 
portrait  of  the  kind  given  by  Shakespeare,  the  shadows 
are  not  painted  in  so  deep  a  hue  as  elsewhere,  and  one 
or  two  redeeming  features  possible  to  the  picture  are 
pleasantly  brought  forward. 

But,  to  begin  with,  the  people  are  stupid.  When. 
Coriolanus,  their  mortal  enemy,  politically  speaking, 
enters  Rome  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Volscians,  the 
dazzled  multitude  intoxicated  with  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  the  sight,  welcome  him  with  every  token  of 

joy: — 

"  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleered  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  .  .  . 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions :  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him."    (Act  11.,  Sc.  1.) 

The  people  are  utterly  wanting  in  penetration. 
They  let  themselves  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  kind- 
.  liness  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
as  haughty  a  patrician  as  Coriolanus  himself.  "  Worthy 
Menenius  Agrippa,"  exclaims  a  delighted  citizen,  "one 
that  hath  always  loved  the  people." 

2  H 
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The  people  are  not  inherently  envious,  but  they  be- 
come so.  Until  perverted  by  the  sophistries  of  their 
leaders,  the  superior  rights  conferred  by  merit  and  by 
birth  are  instinctively  recognized  by  them,  which  is  the 
best  point  about  them  in  Shakespeare's  drama.  The 
false  theory  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  men  is  not 
originally  an  article  of  their  creed,  but  is  a  lesson  they 
learn  from  their  masters,  a  lesson  only  too  'weU  under- 
stood and  too  quickly  accepted.  As  Saint-Just  said  to 
the  Convention  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  "  You 
would  have  no  man  either  virtuovis  or  famous ;  to  a  free 
people  and  a  national  assembly  it  is  impossible  to  admire 
any  one."  That  doctrines  so  flattering  to  the  inherent 
vanity  of  mankind  should  have  a  rapid  success  is  inevit- 
able; and  when  once  they  have  penetrated  the  masses, 
the  jealous  spirit  of  democracy  imposes  its  ovTn  level 
upon  all  that  would  soar  above  it ;  and  everything  that 
is  mediocre,  at  times  even  everything  that  is  shameful, 
bids  for  success  by  outdoing  aU  rivals  in  whatever  is  base 
and  mean.  One  of  Coriolanus'  most  stinging  taunts 
refers  to  this  ignoble  tjnranny  from  below : — 

"Tour  virtue  is, 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  greatness. 
Deserves  your  hate." 

These  are  striking  words,  the  truth  of  which  may  well 
in  these  days  make  us  shudder.  But  the  people  of  them- 
selves, when  not  stirred  up  by  agitators,  are  not  really 
unjust  or  given  to  envy.  They  consider  it  quite  fair 
that  Coriolanus  should  be  consul :  they  weigh  his  merits 
and  demerits  in  the  scales,  and  are  even  generous  enough 
to  plead  extenuating  circumstances  in  his  favour,  such  as 
the  services  he  has  done  for  his  country,  that  he  cannot 
help  his  nature,  and  that  whether  proud  or  not,  at  all 
events  he  is  not  covetous.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
patience  and  good-temper  of  the  plebeians  when  Corio- 
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lanus  solicits  their  votes,  laughing  and  sneering  at  them 
all  the  time. 

But  these  kindly  natures  become  warped  and  twisted 
under  the  influence  of  the  demagogues,  who  are  here 
represented  by  the  tribunes  Junius  Brutus  and  Sicinius 
Velutus. 

The  people  with  .some  embarrassment  teU  their  tale, 
describing  the  election  of  the  new  consul,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  proceeding  which  turned  the  whole 
affair  into  a  regular  comedy.  In  the  scene  that  ensues, 
the  characters  of  the  tribunes  are  unfolded  by  themselves, 
and  their  roguery  laid  bare,  with  infinitely  more  delicate 
and  exhaustive  touches  than  could  ever  be  laid  on  by 
the  hand  of  an  enemy.  They  are  complete  adepts  in  the 
art  of  shielding  themselves  and  of  throwing  all  the 
responsibDity  upon  the  people,  while  pretending  to  take 
it  on  their  own  shoulders ;  "  Lay  the  fault  on  us,"  they 
say,  as  if  the  election  of  Coriolanus  were  a  fault  that 
could  in  any  way  damage  their  reputation,  or  make  them 
.&,ppear  ia  any  other  than  a  favourable  light  to  the  friends 
■of  the  consul;  and  while  leaving  to  the  people  all  the 
•odium  attaching  to  their  retractation,  they  leave  a  door 
open  for  themselves  through  which  in  case  of  need,  they 
might  creep  into  the  good  graces  of  their  adversary. 

But  schemes  laid  with  so  much  skill  could  not  but 
prevent  any  such  need  arisiug,  and  henceforth  the  two 
tribunes  hold  the  reins  in  their  own  hands  and  can  drive 
in  what  direction  they  please.  The  great  secret  of  the 
-demagogue  is  to  make  use  of  the  people  while  letting 
them  believe  that  he  is  serving  them :  the  well-meaning 
flock  of  dupes,  deceived  by  the  apparent  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  public  good  shown  by  the  tribunes, 
becomes  an  obedient  instrument  in  their  hands,  very  use- 
ful for  the  furtherance  of  their  design  of  a  social  up- 
heaval. When  Coriolanus  appears  before  the  tribunal  of 
his  accusers,  everything  has  been  arranged  beforehand  by 
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fhe  tribunes ;  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  procure 
his  condemnation  has  been  secured,  the  people  have  been 
taught  their  lesson,  and  are  ready  at  a  given  signal  to 
support  their  orators  with  their  cries  and  shouts  : — 

"  When  they  hear  me  say, '  It  shall  he  so 
I'  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons,'  be  it  either, 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say  fine,  cry  '  Pine ; '  if  death,  cry  '  Death.' " 

To  rouse  into  fury  so  impetuous  and  inflammable  a 
temper  as  that  of  Coriolanus  was  only  child's  play  for 
such  cunning  and  crafty  plotters  as  the  tribunes.  He 
flies  into  a  passion  at  almost  their  first  words,  so  that 
they  have  no  difficulty  in  carryiug  out  their  plan  of  pro- 
voking him  to  anger  to  his  own  hurt. 

"  I  am  the  State,"  Louis  XIV.  was  wont  to  say,  and 
his  courtiers  flattered  him  in  the  notion.  "  You  are  the 
State,"  say  popular  agitators  in  democratic  times  to 
the  mob,  who  willingly  accept  their  words.  When  the 
senators  represent  to  the  tribunes  that  to  kindle  the  fire 
of  internal  dissensions  is  to  ruin  and  to  destroy  the  city, 
the  tribune  promptly  asks,  "  What  is  the  city  but  the 
people  ? "  and  all  the  people  cry  in  chorus,  "  True,  the 
people  are  the  city." 

Shakespeare,  with  a  fine  perception  of  the  chai-acter 
of  an  ordinary  demagogue,  makes  his  tribunes  violent  in 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  moderation  when 
their  interest  requires  it.  After  they  have  won  the 
victory,  they  are  wise  enough  not  to  triumph  openly,  but 
to  "  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done  than  when  it  was  a- 
doing,"  and  they  return  calm  answers  to  Volumnia's 
furious  indignation, — but  they  wish  to  have  the  messeno-er 
whipped  who  briags  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
Volscian  army.  The  natural  ferocity  of  their  disposition 
suddenly  breaks  out  with  all  the  greater  vehemence 
because  of  their  uneasy  consciousness  of  the  mischief 
they  have  worked. 
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Whon  (loul)t  becomes  a  oortainfcy,  and  fclio  rumour 
.MpruadH  that  not  only  the  VolHoians  lU'o  mart'lilng  against 
ll(iiii(\,  Imt  Coriolanus  liiniHolf  at  their  Imad,  the  people 
as  a  mattcu-  hI'  course  bm-n  against  tho  tribunes  as  the 
aiiUioi'H  III"  the  nvil,  and  even  threaten  tlioir  Uvch.  This 
iiiovoment  (ui  tlmii'  part  in  as  regular  in  its  ordor,  as  much 
to  \w  expected,  as  the  obb  and  How  of  the  tide,  or  the 
clianij;'(^M  ol"  the  moon;  liiib  tho  bowt  of  it  all  is,  that  the 
iiinltitiido  now  \\\\^\\i^^\  that  they  never  wiwliod  Coriolanus 
to  1)(*  banished;  and  in  tliis  they  arc  not  exactly  telling 
a  falH(Oio()d,  HO  utterly  are  they  without  any  will  of  their 
■own,  or  any  nu([Monc!o  of  thonj^dit, 

"  1  (Vt,  For  iiiliu)  Dwii  )iiirl., 
Whoii  I  said,  banish  him,  I  sdid  'twas  jiK.y. 

2  dit.  And  80  did  1. 

11  ait.  And  HO  did  I ;  and,  to  sfty  the  trath,  ao  did  very  many  of 
\iH.  Tlia(.  wo  did  we  did  loi'  \\m  linsi,,  and  though  lua  willingly  oommted 
lit  lii-K  hanuhvitiiity  ytt  U  vxta  a</(iiiiHt  our  will," 

On  tho  whole,  tho  jmoplo  in  "  Coriolanus  "  are  not  very 
wickiMJ :  th(\y  may  oven,  in  that  equivocal  form  of  praise 
,so  di,staHt(4'nl  to  persons  of  any  inkdloct,  bo  called  good- 
nattn'ed  fellows.  They  are  not  indeed  good  in  the  sense 
in  which  La  Rochefoucauld  says  "a  fool  has  not  stuff 
mnongli  in  liim  to  be  fj;ooil,"  but  in  that,  which  by  a  de- 
jiloraliio  abuse  ol"  wordH  luw  in  all  civilized  languages 
.eonie  to  be  Hynoiiynioun  witli  folly. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  POLITICAL  VIEWS. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  populace  in  "Coriolanus" 
is  painted  in  very  harsh  colours,  since  the  worst  faults, 
imputed  to  it  are  those  of  pusillanimity,  fickleness,  and 
stupidity ;  to  these,  in  "  Julius  Csesar  "  that  of  ferocity  is 
added.  If  with  these  two  we  compare  the  further 
picture,  drawn  by  Shakespeare  of  the  people  in  Part  II. 
of  "Henry  VI.,"  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  adequate 
notion  of  Shakespeare's  conception  of  the  "many-headed 
multitude." 

Turning  to  the  play  in  question,  we  find  Jack  Cade, 
in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  2,  explaining  his  communistic  schemes  of 
social  reform  to  the  gaping  ci'owd. 

"There  shall  he,  in  England,  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny :  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  and  I  -will  make  it 
felony  to  drink  small  heer.  All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in 
Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And,  when  I  am  king  (as- 
king I  will  he) — 

All.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people : — there  shall  he  no  money :  all 
shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score  ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  on& 
livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

DicJc.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.'' 

This  mode  of  applying  the  doctrines  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  is  highly  approved  of  by  the 
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people,  wlio  have  founded  great  hopes  upon  their  leader, 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  magistrates  shall 
be  labouring  men,  and  labouring  men  shall  be  magis- 
trates. 

To  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers,  all  aristocracy, 
whether  of  birth,  or  fortune,  or  merit,  is  as  a  matter  of 
course  hateful ;  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  cast 
up  accounts  is  a  crime  in  their  eyes  deserving  of  death. 
"  Dost  thou  use  ? "  asks  Cade  of  the  clerk  of  Chatham 
who  is  brought  before  him  to  be  tried — 

"  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself, 
like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

GlerJc.  Sir,  I  thank  God  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can 
write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him !  he's  a  villain  and  a 
traitor. 

Cade.  Awsij  with  him,  I  say !  hang  him  with  his  pen  and  inkhorn 
about  his  neck." 

Shakespeare  especially  delights  in  showing  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  people's  logic.  We  know  how  easily  Antony 
made  them  conclude  that,  as  Csesar  refused  the  crown,  he 
was  not  ambitious ;  Jack  Cade  and  his  band  of  admirers 
make  the  yet  more  astounding  syllogism :  the  French 
are  our  enemies.  Lord  Say  knows  French,  therefore  he  is 
our  enemy : — 

"  He  can  speak  French,  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor.  .  .  .  Nay, 
answer  if  you  can  : — the  Frenchmen  are  our  enemies  :  go  to  then.  I- 
ask  but  this, — can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a 
good  Counsellor,  or  no  ? 

All.  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head." 

In  Act  IV.,  Sc.  7,  we  have  the  scene  of  the  trial  of 
Lord  Say : — 

"  Cade.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar  school.  ...  It  will  be  proved  to  thy 
face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun,  and  a 
verb ;  and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  can  endure  to  hear. 
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Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them 
about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.  .  .  . 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

BicJc.  What  say  you  of  Kent? 

Say.  Nothing  but  this, — 'tis  tona  terra,  mala  gens. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him !  he  speaks  Latin.'' 

As  none  of  the  other  plays  add  any  fresh  points  of 
character  to  those  furnished  by  "  Henry  YL,"  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  and  "Julius  Csesar,"  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
question  aifecting  the  poet's  individual  sentiments,  and 
consider  whether  in  his  portraiture  of  the  populace  he 
has  remained  faithful  to  his  usual  impartial  justice : 
whether  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  his  other  personages,  he 
has  confined  himself  to  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature, 
or  whether  he  may  not  have  introduced  the  expression  of 
some  personal  bias, — whether  he  has  done  his  work  in 
the  spirit  of  an  artist,  or  of  a  partisan.  But  indeed 
frankly  speaking,  if  the  passages  already  referred  to  are 
all  we  have  to  go  upon  in  this  little  psychological  discus- 
sion, there  can  be  so  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  question  should  ever 
have  been  raised.  If  it  is  asked  whether  the  picture 
drawn  by  Shakespeare  of  the  people  is  true,  the  only 
possible  answer  is  a  decided  affirmative ;  in  these  days, 
in  France  especially,  after  '93,  and  after  the  Commune,  to 
allege  it  to  be  false  or  exaggerated  would  be  a  palpable 
absurdity.  No  unbiassed  critic  could  ever  doubt  Shake- 
speare's impartiality  simply  from  these  scenes  in  which 
the  people  appear  in  person.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the 
great  historical  scenes,  in  which  the  diSerent  personages 
act  and  speak  in  accordance  with  a  given  part,  that  we 
must  turn  in  order  to  decide  the  question:  it  is  the  indirect 
passages  that  we  must  consult,  the  incidental  phrases  in 
which  Shakespeare  would  appear  to  be  speaking  in  his 
own  name  and  not  from  any  obligation  with  regard  to 
the  consistent  pourtrayal  of  character  or  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  plpt.  It  must,  obviously,  be  in  these 
passages — if  anywhere — ^that  we  may  hope  to  surprise 
his  private  opinions. 

It  is,  for  instance,  very  curious  to  see  how  many 
passages  occur  in  the  Roman  tragedies,  in  which  Casca, 
Cleopatra,  Menenius,  and  Coriolanus  manifest  their 
intense  disgust  at  the  odour  of  the  crowd,  at  their  dirty 
teeth  and  grimy  hands,  at  their  greasy  caps,  and  their 
breath  smelling  of  garlic  and  of  wine.  The  same  horror 
of  garlic  and  of  those  who  eat  it  appears  also  in  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  2)  and  elsewhere. 
It  can  hardly  be  rash  to  conclude  that  Shakespeare  him- 
self felt  what  his  characters  express  with  so  much  force 
and  frequency,  and  that  the  people  were,  at  all  events, 
offensive  to  his  sense  of  smell. 

In  the  "Tempest"  we  see  him  profiting  by  the 
occasion  of  the  shipwreck  of  Alonzo  and  his  suite  on  the 
island,  to  have  a  laugh  over  communistic  theories,  in  a 
passage  which  is  interesting  as  throwing  some  light  on 
the  personality  of  the  writer,  and  also  as  being  a  trans- 
lation from  Montaigne.  ("  Essaies  "  I.,  Chap.  XXXL, "  Des 
Cannibales.")  The  old  counsellor  Gonzales  is  a  reformer 
of  the  same  type  as  Jack  Cade,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  with  Jack  Cade  the  enunciation  of  his  social  reforms 
is  a  necessary  fulfilment  of  his  part,  while  Gonzales  seems 
to  point  more  directly  to  a  satirical  intention  on  Shake- 
speare's  part,  from  his  views  bejng  propounded  quite  by 
the  bye. 

"  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord,  .  .  . 
And  were  tlie  king  of  it,  what  would  I  do  ?  .  .  . 
r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known :  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  : 
No  use  of  metal,,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil. 
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No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all  ...  . 
All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people." 

Shakespeare's  irony  here  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  though  Montaigne,  from  whom  he  is  quoting, 
says  the  same  thing,  he  says  it  in  a  wholly  different 
spirit,  honestly  admiriag  the  beautiful  primitive  state 
which  Shakespeare  makes  the  subject  of  his  mirth.  A 
national  difference  is  surely  plainly  visible  here,  between 
the  firm  practical  good  sense  of  the  Englishman  and  the 
tendency  of  French  thinkers  towards  ideal  political 
schemes,  whether  of  Plato  or  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  As  Pro- 
fessor Dowden  remarks,  when  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
"  Tempest "  he  was  about  to  retire  to  his  Stratford  home, 
after  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  years  of 
toil  and  economy,  and  he  felt  no  disposition  to  share  his 
tenements  and  lands  with  his  less  industrious  neigh- 
bours.* 

In  the  harangue  made  by  Henry  V.  to  his  army 
(Act  III.,  Sc.  1),  a  highly  aristocratic  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  warlike  nobility  on  the  one  side, 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  forefathers ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  men  of  grosser  blood  who  derive 
their  strength  from  the  soil,  and  like  horses  or  dogs,  are 
called  upon  in  the  day  of  battle  to  show  that  they  are 
worth  their  breeding.  A  still  more  noticeable  passage 
occurs  in  the  same  play,  where  Mountjoy  is  sent,  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  by  the  French  King  to  beg 
permission  to  bury  the  dead  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  7) : — 

"  I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field, 

*  Page  326. 
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To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men : 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while  !) 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood ; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes." 

Shakespeare's  plays  abound  in  bitter  and  contemptu- 
ous reflections  on  the  people :  not  a  leader  of  them, 
whether  he  be  a  rebel,  or  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  oi- 
State,  but  complains  of  their  fickleness.  "Was  ever 
feather  so  hghtly  blown,  to  and  fro,  as  this  multitude  ? " 
asks  Jack  Cade  ("Henry  VI.,"  Pt.  II.,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  8),  and 
Richard  II.  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the 
mob  as  vehemently  as  Casca,  Cleopatra,  Menenius,  or 
Coriolanus. 

These  passages  have  struck  various  critics  as  being' 
full  of  significance;  it  has  been  thought,  not  without 
some  show  of  likelihood,  that  in  speaking  of  the  people, 
Shakespeare  gave  fuU  scope  to  his  personal  antipathies. 
And  as  nothing  rouses  men's  passions  more  than  social 
and  political  questions,  critics,  according  to  whether  they 
happened  to  be  tory  or  whig,  aristocrat  or  democrat, 
royalist  or  republican,  have  either  rejoiced  over  Shake- 
speare's sentiments  or  been  indignant  at  them.  That 
he  was  no  courtier  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
made  to  claim  him  for  the  side  of  democracy  and  the 
republic,  seems  to  me  to  be  incontestably  clear. 

To  Dr.  Johnson  it  was  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  to 
find  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  insisted 
on  in  "Eichard  II."  (Act  III.,  Sc.  2)  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  whose  orthodox  sentiments  he  unhesitatingly 
ascribed,  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  Shakespeare,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  Bishop's  character,  and  even  his  words,  ar& 
borrowed  from  the  chronicles  of  Holinshed.  Johnson 
also  derives  great  satisfaction  from  the  colours  in  which 
the  stupidity  of  the  mob  and  the  cuiming  of  the  dema- 
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gogues  are  painted  ii}  "  Coriolanus ; "  while  Hazlitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  petulantly  writes : — ■ 

"  The  whole  dramatic  moral  of  '  Coriolamis '  is,  that  those  who 
have  little  shall  have  less,  and  that  those  who  have  much  shall  take 
all  the  others  have  left.  The  people  are  poor,  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  stai'ved.  They  are  slaves,  therefore  they  ought  to  he  heaten.  They 
work  hard,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  treated  like  beasts  of  burden. 
They  are  ignorant,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  feel  that 
they  want  food  or  clothing  or  rest,  that  they  are  enslaved,  oppressed, 
and  miserable." 

The  chief  aim  of  Riimelin— whose  work  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  is  written  from  a  realistic  stand- 
point, in  direct  opposition  to  the  exaggerated  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Gervinus  and  his  followers  who  simply 
deify  Shakespeare — is  to  bring  the  poet  back  to  human 
proportions,  to  place  him  in  the  midst  of  his  proper 
historical  conditions,  and  to  search  out  the  most  material 
and  commonplace,  "  earth  to  earth "  explanation  of  his 
plays.  According  to  him,  aU  those  senseless  rhapsodies 
which  would  represent  Shakespeare  as  a  sort  of  divine 
creator,  floating  with  supreme  indifference  in  the  empy- 
rean of  art,  high  above  all  the  party  questions  and 
interests  which  agitate  and  divide  the  children  of  men, 
must  be  whoUy  rejected.  The  author  of  the  historical 
dramas  was,  if  we  may  believe  this  critic  of  the  realistic 
school,  "a  royalist  of  the  purest  water,  and  a  close 
adherent  to  the  court  party  and  the  nobles  ; "  a  predilec- 
tion on  his  part  of  which  the  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  was  the  nobles  who  favoured  the  theatre,  and 
defended  it  from  the  hostile  attacks  made  upon  it  by 
the  spirit  of  puritanism,  which  was  a,lready  beginning 
to  press  its  yoke  on  men's  minds ;  and  as  the  company 
to  which  Shakespeare  belonged  was  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  there  is  no  occasion  to  wonder 
at  his  being  the  devoted  servant  of  the  Queen.  Riime- 
lin has  no  wish  to  score  it  against  him  as  a  crime,  he 
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only  asks  that  the  fact  should  be  recognized.  Shake- 
speare, he  says,  was  a  courtier  as  Virgil,  Horace,  Calderon, 
Racine,  and  so  many  other  poets  were,  without  any 
damage  thereby  accruing  to  their  reputation.  We  learn 
from  contemporary  evidence  that  it  was  the  custom  for 
actors  to  kneel  down  and  pray  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  at 
the  end  of  every  theatrical  performance.  "  Henry  VIII." 
closes  with  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Elizabeth,  and  although 
it  might  be  suggested  that  Elizabeth  was  dead  when 
this  was  written,  the  apology  is  of  no  avail,  for  the 
dithyramb  goes  on  to  address  the  reigning  sovereign, 
James  I.,  with  all  the  platitudes  of  court  adulation.  In 
order  not  to  stand  too  utterly  aghast  at  such  hyper- 
bolical praises  heaped  upon  so  sorry  a  master  as 
James  I.,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  the  essentially 
insignificant  nature  of  this  species  of  literature,  to  which 
no  more  weight  should  be  attached  than  to  the  expres- 
sions of  sincerity  and  humility  with  which  we  are  wont 
to  terminate  our  letters.  "  Once  more,"  says  Riimelin  in 
conclusion — and  we  should  be  careful  to  give  him  the 
fuU  credit  he  deserves  for  the  persistence  with  which 
he  reiterates  the  idea, — "  I  am  far  from  making  the  poet's 
adherence  to  the  court  and  to  the  nobles  a  matter  of 
reproach,  I  only  ask  that  the  fact  may  not  be  denied." 

Nor  wiU  we  deny  it;  we  will  simply  endeavour  to 
reduce  it  to  its  true  value. 

And,  indeed,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  royalist  and  an 
aristocrat  may  easily  be  conceded  by  even  the  most 
violent  radicals  among  his  admirers,  when  they  reflect 
that  the  history  of  his  own  days  and  of  former  times 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  being  anything  else,  and 
also  that  in  holding  these  opinions  he  was  but  obeying 
what  the  very  conditions  of  his  art  almost  necessitated 
as  an  sesthetio  law.  Shakespeare,  however  vast  his 
genius,  was  not  a  prophet  that  we  should  require  of  him 
to  foresee  the  important  part  that  the  people  were  to 
play  in  the  future. 
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"The  mediseval  attempts  to  resist  oppression,"  says  Professor 
Dowden,  "  the  risings  of  peasants  or  of  citizens,  inaugurated  commonly 
by  the  murder  of  a  lord  or  of  a  hishop,  were  for  the  most  part 
desperate  attempts,  rash  and  dangerous,  sustained  by  no  sense  of 
adequate  moral  or  material  power.  ...  In  the  Tudor  period,  the 
people  had  not  yet  emerged.  The  people,  like  Milton's  half-created 
animals,  is  still  pawing  to  get  free  its  hinder  parts  from  the  mire." 
(Page  320.) 

The  facts  of  history  therefore  amply  justify  Shake- 
speare in  his  omission  to  represent  the  people  under  a 
serious  aspect,  as  capable  of  exhibiting  moral  dignity 
or  devotion  to  a  cause,  and  in  his  not  giving  them  as 
important  a  part  to  act  as  that  which  they  have  now 
acquired,  but  which  then  they  were  far  from  possessing, 
and  were  only  to  arrive  at  after  long  centuries  of  deadly 
struggles.  After  all,  the  political  sentiments  ascribed  to 
him  are  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the  essential 
character  of  his  art,  that  the  wiser  course  is  simply  to 
regard  them  as  one  of  the  modes  of  his  poetic  thought. 

In  all  poets,  as  a  rule,  and  in  dramatic  poets  in  par- 
ticular, what  may  be  called  the  aristocratic  instinct  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  peculiarly  strong.  Even 
Hazlitt  himself  remarks  that  the  poetic  imagination  is 
an  exaggerating,  exclusive,  aristocratic  faculty,  that  the 
principle  of  poetry  is  everywhere  an  anti-leveUing  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Hon  which  attacks  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
a  far  more  poetical  object  than  the  flock,  that  we  feel 
far  more  admiration  for  the  proud  arbitrary  man  than  for 
the  humble  crowd  that  bow  before  him,  for  the  oppressor 
rather  than  for  the  oppressed.  Tragedians,  whatever 
their  political  creed  may  be,  invariably  turn  to  courts 
and  palaces  in  the  selection  of  their  characters,  because 
princes  aiid  nobles,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  are  ready- 
made  heroes — that  is,  strong  men  and  free,  raised  above 
the  ordinary  restraints  of  law.  Their  figures  stand  out 
in  solitary  grandeur,  and  easily  lend  themselves  to 
poetry ;   while  their  subjects,  except  in  times  of  revo- 
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lution  and  revolt  when  they  too  become  heroic,  can 
never  offer  attractions  like  their  masters',  nor  offer  as 
■wide  a  scope  to  the  poet's  imagination.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  popular  or  middle-class  drama  so  soon 
stops  short  in  the  path  of  tragedy ;  its  wings  being  cut, 
it  has  to  confine  itself  to  comedy  and  to  prose.  Personal 
grandeur  and  power,  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of 
dramatic  poetry  to  represent,  can  obviously  only  attain 
their  richest  and  fullest  development  in  the  highest 
social  ranks;  as  we  descend  into  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  the  supreme  importance  of  the  individual  figure 
vanishes,  and  in  the  place  of  great  and  brilliant  person- 
alities, we  find  an  obscure  mass  of  nameless  and  depen- 
dent beings.  That  poets  should  be  fascinated  by 
grandeur  and  force  of  character,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  grandeiu-  and  force,  and  quite  apart  from  all 
political  or  even  moral  considerations,  is  no  rare  occur- 
rence: take,  for  instance,  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
with  which  Napoleon  has  inspired  some  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  this  century,  in  defiance  of  every  protest  on  the 
part  of  patriotism  or  humanity,  not  to  mention  those 
of  reason  or  conscience.  It  is  in  this  predominance  of 
the  gesthetic  point  of  view  over  aU  others  that  the  true 
artistic  temperament  betrays  itself,and  this  temperament 
Shakespeare  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was 
his  instinct  as  a  poet  that  led  him  to  make  Coriolanus 
.so  great)  and  the  people  so  small,  and  not  any  party  or 
political  spirit,  which  would  have  been  at  once  alien  to 
his  habits  and  degrading  to  his  genius.  The  interest 
excited,  by  "Coriolanus"  in  the  true  lover  of  poetry  is 
of  a  purely  aesthetic  order.  He  may  indeed,  like  Goethe, 
be  conscious  "  throughout  the  whole  play  of  a  feeling  of 
anger  at  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  people  to  recognize 
the  superiority  of  those  above  them,"  but  this  superiority 
is  exclusively  and  wholly  due  to  personal  distinction 
and  individual  character,  or,  in  other  words,  to  what  is 
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inherently  poetic.  And  surely,  in  the  magnificent  pas- 
sage in  "  Coriolanus,"  in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  5,  in  which  Shake- 
speare bursts  out  into  a  sort  of  lyrical  chant  over  the 
greatness  of  his  hero,  we  can  see  the  immense  hold  it 
had  upon  its  imagination : — 

"  Auf.  0  Maroius,  Maroius ! 
Eacli  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath,  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.    If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say  '  'Tis  true,'  I'd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius,"  etc. 

Shakespeare  had  an  intense  admiration  for  great  per- 
sonalities, and  it  was  this,  and  this  only,  that  gave  him 
his  aristocratic  and  I  may  even  add,  his  royalist  predilec- 
tions. No  importance  need  be  attached  to  the  flattering 
lines  at  the  end  of  "  Henry  VIII.,"  addressed  to  a  weak 
and  imbecile  king,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  pass  as- 
merely  commonplace  conventional  phrases,  for  which  the 
speaker  is  never  held  responsible,  and  by  which  his  cha- 
racter is  never  thought  to  be  compromised,  and  of  which, 
moreover,  the  authenticity  is  regarded  as  very  doubtful. 
Shakespeare's  one  political  principle  seems  to  have  been 
"  the  right  of  the  kingliest  nature  to  be  king,"  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  admiration,  on  the  strength  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle's  speech,  of  his  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  kings 
was  so  much  waste  of  energy.  In  point  of  fact  Shake- 
speare took  no  part  in  the  contest  between  the  house  of 
Lancaster  and  the  house  of  York ;  and  the  divine  right 
of  Richard  II.  is  hardly  as  sacred  in  his  eyes  as  the  divine 
right  of  the  son  of  the  usurping  Bolingbroke.*  The 
nature  of  his  royalistic  principles,  like  that  of  his  aristo- 
cratic instincts,  was  of  a  purely  poetic  order. 

The  one  great  victorious  fact  which  the  whole  discus- 
sion serves  to  bring  out  with  yet  clearer  brilliancy  is  the 

*  Dowden,  p.  323. 
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glorious  objectivity  of  Shakespeare's  genius.  Though  by- 
right  of  his  poet-nature  his  instincts  may  have  been  anti- 
levelling  and  anti-democratic,  there  was  no  spirit  of 
narrowness  in  his  sympathies,  and  in  his  large  and  simple 
royalism  he  seems  to  retain  something  of  the  childlike 
and  patriarchal  candour  of  ancient  times.  Party  spirit 
may  find  an  exponent  in  Aristophanes,  but  Shakespeare, 
before  all,  and  after  all,  is  the  grand  painter  of  humanity. 
He  has  no  petty  feelings  or,  resentments,  and  that  the 
people  have  good  and  kindly  qualities  is  easily  and 
frankly  recognized  by  him.  In  "  Coriolanus  "  the  crowd 
is  very  well-intentioned ;  it  is  the  tribunes  who  do  all 
the  mischief  In  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  all  the  nobles  are 
'  utterly  worthless,  and  the  sentiments  more  honourable  to 
human  nature  aU  proceed  from  the  lower  classes,  servants 
and  poor  people  and  even  thieves ;  in  "  Macbeth "  Ban- 
quo  owes  his  life  to  the  flood  of  pity  that  suddenly  surges 
up  in  the  heart  of  a  paid  assassin ;  and  in  "  Kichard  III." 
the  two  ruffians  hired  by  Tyrrel  suffer  such  pangs  of 
remorse  after  murdering  the  two  little  princes  in  the 
Tower,  that  they  can  scarcely  render  an  account  of  their 
bloody  deed  for  weeping.  And  to  return  to  the  play  of 
"  Coriolanus,"  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  nobles 
in  it  are  not  depicted  in  any  brighter  colours  than  the 
populace,  no  imposing  part  is  taken  by  the  patricians  as 
a  class-^that  is  reserved  for  the  hero  only,  the  hero  and 
his  mother.  And  even  here,  Shakespeare  evinces  his 
thorough  impartiality,  never  shrinking  from  displaying 
certain  features  in  their  characters  which,  though  they 
leave  our  admiration  intact,  greatly  diminish  our  sym- 
pathy with  them. 

Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of  individual  creations,  rather 
than  of  abstract  ideas.  He  neither  teaches  nor  argues ; 
he  never  moralizes  in  a  philosophic  strain,  b,ut  he  creates 
living  characters.  The  small  amount  of  political  convic- 
tion which  by  dint  of  great  exertion  has  been  extracted 

2i 
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from  his  plays,  deserves  infinitely  less  attention  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  small ;  a  fact  which  affords  also  a  fresh 
argument  in  support  of  the  conclusion  so  frequently 
repeated  in  these  pages,  that  to  Shakespeare  all  literary 
or  political  doctrines  were  matters  of  supreme  indifference, 
and  that  his  creative  power  was.  of  a  purely  practical 
character.  Strong  political  feelings  were  neither  unknown 
nor  uncommon  among  the  dramatists  who  were  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries ;  but  whilst  Massinger  indulged 
in  republican  tendencies,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
exaggerated  the  principle  of  divine  right,  Shakespeare 
has  nowhere  testified  his  adherence  to  any  fixed  political 
party,  and  defies  any  such  narrow  classification.  So 
little  does  he  trouble  himself  about  abstract  political 
ideas,  that  he  never  even  makes  his  characters  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  best  form  of  government,  as  those  of  Cor- 
neiUe  do  in  the  second  act  of  Cinna,  although  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  introduced  such  a 
discussion  into  "  Goriolanus,"  had  the  genius  of  the  poet 
not  been  concentrated  on  the  character  of  the  hero.  In 
"  Julius  Csesar  "  it  is  strange  and  almost  inconceivable 
that  no  reflections  of  a  political  kind  should  find  distinct 
expression,  even  in  Brutus'  soliloquy,  in  which  he  finally 
resolves  upon  Caesar's  death,  not  directly  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  effect  the  regal 
condition  might  have  upon  the  dictator's  mind. 

We  may  well  tender  our  grateful  praises  to  Shake- 
speare for  having  held  himself  aloof  from  the  political 
quarrels  of  his  time ;  to  this  complete  freedom  from  all 
merely  local  and  contemporary  pre-occupations,  that  cha- 
racter of  universality  which  makes  his  plays  intelligible 
and  full  of  interest  for  aU  times  and  places  is  greatly  due. 
For  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  to  become  a  politician  is  to 
descend  from  his  high  estate,  and  to  abandon  the  wide 
horizons  which  are  his  birthright,  for  a  necessarily 
narrower  point  of  view.     Men  of  action  belong  to  a  dis- 
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tinct  race  from  men  of  thought :  the  first  see  but  one 
side  of  a  thing  at  a  time,  and  fortunately  so,  for  the 
machinery  of  the  world  is  only  kept  going  by  means  of 
the  limited  view  of  things  thus  taken,  by  which  alone 
conviction  and  enthusiasm  can  be  evoked;  the  men  of 
thought  see  the  for  and  against,  and  from  the  moment  a 
man  begins  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  as  .far  as  public 
life  is  concerned,  he  is  lost.  But  what  would  be  the 
source  of  weakness  and  embarrassment  to  the  man  of 
action,  constitutes  the  very  strength  and  superiority  of 
the  man  of  thought.  Rivalling  the  philosopher  in  breadth 
of  intellect,  outstripping  him  in  creative  genius,  the  true 
poet  dwells  in  those  pure  realms  of  art,  in  which  he  is 
raised  high  above  all  kings  or  people  or  principalities  of 
the  earth.  From  these  empyrean  heights — with  all  due 
deference  to  Grustave  Riimelin — Shakespeare  contemplated 
mankind.  His  view  embraced  too  wide  an  area,  and  he 
grasped  the  secret  of  comedy  too  surely,  to  be  very  enthu- 
siastic about  any  of  our  "great  principles,"  as  we  call 
them ;  but  the  sight  of  the  human  puppets  in  the  peep- 
show  was  infinitely  amusing  to  him.  "  Man  delights  not 
me,"  said  Hamlet,  "  no,  nor  woman  neither;"  but  man  did 
delight  Shakespeare — and  woman  also. 


THE   END. 
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